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Sold Out Tour 
ae 
United States, Canada, Hawaii H 
on ' 
The « 
Season 1950-51 ao 
irect 
Sept. 26 Auburn, N, Y. 16 Hilo, Hawaii = 
17 Maui, Hawaii his 
Oct. 16 Chambersburg, Pa. 19 Albany, Ore. parts 
17 Waterbury, Conn. 20 Bellingham, Wash. Music 
19 Albany, N. Y. 23 Stockton, Cal. — 
20 Rutherford, N. J. 25 Phoenix, Ariz. gy 
28 Perth Amboy, N. J. 29 Santa Barbara, Cal. narra 
31 Salt Lake City, Utah On 
Nov. | Lima, Ohio ty porta 
2 Hamilton, Ohio Feb. 5 Amburst, Mass. des ‘ 
3 Quincy, II. 7 Warwick, R. I. thy 
6 West Frankfort, Ill. 9 Boston, Mass. of tt 
8 Midland, Tex. 10 Andover, Mass. captu 
13 San Angelo, Tex. 13 New Paltz, N. Y. cv 
15 Dallas, Tex. 14 New Paltz, N. Y. sim 
17 Poplar Bluffs, Mo. 15 Geneseo, N. Y. aoet 
21 Dayton, Ohio 16 Geneseo, N. Y. high 
i the v 
= + ge Chic Mar. 6 Brooklyn, N. Y. and ¢ 
- ‘4 the ; 
Apr. 2 Calgary, Canada he | 
Dec. 4 Lynn, Mass. P 4 Winnipeg. Canada the 1 
6 Washington, D. od 7 Milwaukee, Wisc. _ 
7 Salisbury, N. C. 9 Manitowoc, Wisc. 
9 Charlottesville, Va. 11 Fargo, N. D. ge 
11 Montgomery, Ala. 13 Omaha, Neb. the t 
12 Galipert, Sins. 14 Mitchell, S. D. in te 
13 Rome, Ga. 16 Shenandoah, Iowa _ 
18 Carroll, lowa lead: 
Jan. 2 Pacific Grove, Cal. 22 Chicago, IL ~ : 
5 Los Angeles, Cal. 24 Faribault, Minn. final 
6 Tulare, Cal. zat 
10 Honolulu, Hawaii May 1 Oklahoma City, Okla. me 
13 Honolulu, Hawaii 8 Midland, Mich. Z 
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“A WHOLE CORPS pe BALLET IN ONE." John Martin The N. Y. Times ae whe 
Sair 
° e ’ indi 
Dancer Iva Kitchell Hailed as Huge Success § =n 
By EDGAR S. VAN OLINDA and the manipulation of her muscular legs and iron-clad toes. doct 
But behind everything she accomplished, there is a technical war 
It is difficult to qualify Iva Kitchell, world-famous satirical skill surpassing most of the serious minded disciples of Terpsi- mos 
dancer, except as a “huge success.” The — ane oy chore. one 
opened the new series of attractions, sponsored by the sed To the ten programmed numbers, Miss Kitchell added two a 
— ro pe a the Grand theatre last night before and then had to make a curtain speech before the audience fail 
e usual capacity audience. would leave the theatre. Outstanding were her “Sonatina and 
Miss Kitchell is to the visual art of the dance what the car- Rococco,” “The Vert Bros. (Intro and Extro)”, “Maisie at the V 
toonist is to the lineal field of depicting the foibles of the human Moovies,” “Non-Objective,” “Coloratura,” in which her girlish may 
race. She not only satirizes the people in her own branch of the piping voice added something new to her dancing. Devastatin var; 
Seven Lively Arts, but reverses the process, taking a potshot miming was the encore, “Soul in Search,” which brought forth beer 
at the members of her audience in their work-a-day existence. — guffaws, any — i? men. ow Brown, a tify 
‘ . i ianistic “Harvey,” presided, unseen, off-stage, supply- a 
HER PROGRAM for Albany held the mirror of life up to a <!@ Of Planis : qua 
very fascinating and wprensione +e of human society. She ing superb accompaniments. _ 
has the ability of a Cornelia Otis Skinner in projecting a char- sug 
acter with the flick of the eyelash, the turn of an eloquent hand, Albany, N. Y., Times-Union, Oct. 20, 1950 <¥ 
°o 
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Barraud Oratorio 
Given in Boston 
By Koussevitzky 


By CEciL SMITH 


Boston 


ENRY Barraud’s oratorio Le 
1] Mystére des Saints Innocents 

was given its first American 
performances by ithe Boston Symphony 
on Dec. 1 and 2, in Symphony Hall. 
The conductor was Serge Koussevit- 
sky (listed in the program as “music 
director emeritus”), who made the 
Barraud work a feature of his second 
and last week as guest conductor of 
his former orchestra. The choral 
parts were sung by the Chorus Pro 
Musica, Alfred Nash Patterson, con- 
ductor. John Clegg, tenor, and Peter 
Sliker, baritone, were vocal soloists, 
and the Rev. Peter R. Blynn was 
narrator. 

One of the largest and most im- 
portant works of Barraud, Le Mystére 
des Saints Innocents is dedicated to 
the memory of the composer’s brother, 
Jean Barraud, a lieutenant in the Army 
of the French Resistance, who was 
captured and shot by the Gestapo in 
1944. The text of the oratorio is 
taken from the third of three “mys- 
teries” by the idiosyncratic French 
poet Charles Péguy. It is a work of 
high personal mysticism couched in 
the vocabulary of the common people, 
and dealing with Herod’s slaughter of 
the innocents. There are five parts, 
the first of which describes the three 
virtues, faith, hope, and charity; the 
second is an evocation of the cruelty 
of the Crucifixion set against a poetic 
reverie about night, its beauties and 
its evils; the third is a meditation on 
the text of the Lord’s Prayer, couched 
in terms of an extended metaphor in- 
volving a fleet of ships; the fourth is 
an apostrophe to childhood, which 
leads to a Biblical quotation recount- 
ing the slaughter of the innocents; the 
final section, after an initial drama- 
tization of the slaughter, becomes vir- 
tually a litany on the Latin. words 
“Salvete flores martyrum.” 

A strange and isolated figure of 
early twentieth-century French poetry, 
Péguy was a socialist and an agnostic 
who was converted to the Catholic 
faith. The verses of Le Mystére des 
Saints Innocents possess a strongly 
individual texture in their combination 
—more accurately, perhaps, their al- 
ternation—of general statements of a 
doctrinal or spiritual nature with 
warmly intimate expressions of the 
most tender and compassionate human 
sentiments. It is poetry that could 
readily be vulgarized or rendered 
trivial by a musical setting whose tone 
failed to capture its blend of naiveté 
and theological sophistication. 

Whatever its purely musical merits 
may be—and they seemed decidedly 
variable on first hearing—Barraud has 
been triumphantly successful in iden- 
tifying himself with the prismatic 
quality of the text. In the opening 
where the words 
suggest liturgical formality, Barraud’s 
music is full of ecclesiastical echoes— 
of Gregorian chant, the open fourths 
and fifths of early polyphony, the dis- 
creetly circumscribed vocal range of 
traditional church music, and the free 
rhythms of words whose accents are 
not confined by metrical regularity. 
In the middle sections his musical vo- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Participants in the second anniversary celebration of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, held in the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Dec. 10—Charles Boyer; Gibson Parker, United Nations radio repre- 
sentative; Judith Anderson; Hugh Ross, director of the Schola Cantorum; 
and Fritz Busch, who conducted the New York Philharmonic- Symphony 


Szigeti Held, Then Released 
Under Terms Of McCarran Act 


Carran Act, Joseph Szigeti, vio- 

linist, was held for five days at 
Ellis Island without explanation by 
the immigration authorities when he 
returned on the liner Ile de France 
from a European concert tour. His 
detention took place under the pro- 
vision that requires aliens to be scru- 
tinized for possible Communist or 
Fascist associations. 

Mr. Szigeti was finally cleared of 
the officially unrevealed charges on 
Nov. 20, after a three-and-a-half-hour 
hearing by a three-man board of spe- 
cial inquiry of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. The violinist 
declined to discuss the nature of the 
charges against him. The New York 
Times reported that they were “based 
on the use of the musician’s name as 
sponsor or patron of several wartime 
committees or organizations  sub- 
sequently declared to be subversive by 
the Attorney General.” 

When questioned on this point, Mr. 
Szigeti said: “I never belonged to — 
political organization of any kind i 
my whole life. During the war moth 
I was asked every day to give money 
to this cause or play for that. When 
I would refuse, as I often had to, 
they would say, ‘May we at least use 
your name?’ Generally I would say 
yes and think no more about it.” 

A native of Hungary, Mr. Szigeti 
became a French citizen in 1939. In 
1941 he took up permanent residence 
in the United States, making his home 


IL: another detention under the Mc- 


in Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. He 
has made application for American 
citizenship, but has twice been absent 
on concert tours when called for ex- 
amination in Los Angeles. His wife is 
an American citizen. 

“I hope,” remarked Mr. Szigeti, 
“that I am mature enough and phil- 
osophical enough to admit that when 
a blanket law is passed it brings hard- 
ships in innumerable individual cases. 
I don’t consider that I should be 
worried about it, especially when I 
was surrounded by people who have 
been through a thousandfold greater 
anguish during these years we have 
all lived through.” 

In an editorial comment on Mr. 
Szigeti’s detention, the New York 
Herald Tribune observed : “No charges 
were specified against him, of course: 
the compression chamber runs in com- 
plete silence and its operators never 
explain why anybody is put into it, 
or for that matter, let out of it. But 
if the intention of the immigration 
officials in detaining eminent men for 
unspecified reasons is to make a fool 
of the McCarran internal security law, 
they ought to understand that they are 
making fools of all of us... . When 
the violinist finally was permitted to 
come ashore he was carrying as a 
souvenir a pingpong ball autographed 
by his fellow prisoners, under the 
heading ‘U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice.’ It’s an excellent symbol of the 
childish game being played these days 
on Ellis Island.” 


te Ne Ne Se ee ee 
Merry Christmas! 


and a Happy New Vear 
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Chicago Festival 
Marks Anniversary 
For Ernest Bloch 


By WituiaMm Leonarp 


Chicago 


HE Chicago Symphony, appar- 

ently deciding the time to salute 

a man is while he can still ap- 
preciate it, spent much of the last 
half of November in honoring the 
birthdays of three decidedly active 
composers. Accordingly, the fiftieth 
birthday of Aaron Copland, the 55th 
of Paul Hindemith, and the seventi 
eth of Ernest Bloch were observed 
in that order. 

Two of the Bloch programs played 
by the orchestra at Orchestra Hall 
formed part of a six-day, city-wide 
festival, believed to be the first ot 
its kind in American musical his 
tory. It was planned by the recently 
formed Ernest Bloch Festival Asso 
ciation, in co-operation with the Chi- 
cago Federation of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations and 
individual sponsors. 

Bloch, whose seventieth birthday 
was last July 24, attended the fes- 
tival. It opened on Nov. 28 at Tem- 
ple Sholom with a program by the 
Fine Arts Quartet, which played the 
First String Quartet and, with the as- 
sistance otf Florence Kirsch, the 
Piano Quintet. The following eve- 
ning the celebration moved to Sinai 
Temple for another chamber-music 
program. The composer joined Zara 
Nelsova, cellist, who was making her 
Chicago debut, in a performance of 
his Three Short Pieces for Cello and 
Piano. The Fine Arts Quartet played 
the Second String Quartet; George 
Sopkin, cellist, and Miss Kirsch 
played the Voice in the Wilderness; 
and Ludmila Bertlova and Miss Kirsch 
played the First Violin Sonata. Miss 
Bertlova is the wife of Rafael Kube 
lik, the conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony, and this was her American 
debut as a concert artist. 

The Chicago Symphony devoted 
half of its regular subscription pro- 
gram for Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 t 
Bloch’s Suite for Viola and Orches 
tra, with Milton Preves as soloist, 
and to the Concerto Grosso. It also 
brought the musical portion of the 
festival to a close the following eve 
ning at Orchestra Hall with a special 
all-Bloch program, conducted by the 
composer, and offering the world 
premiere of his Scherzo Fantasque 
for Piano and Orchestra, with Ida 
Krehm as soloist. In addition, the 
program included Two Symphonic 
Interludes from Macbeth; Three Jew- 
ish Poems; the Suite Symphonique ; 
and Schelomo, with Miss Nelsova as 
cello soloist. 

The festival ended on Dec. 3 with 
a testimonial dinner at the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel. The speakers, besides 
the composer, were Felix Borowski 
and Olin Downes. 

Copland’s birthday was observed 
at the Tuesday afternoon concert on 
Nov. 14, when he was exactly fifty 
vears old. For the occasion, attended 
by the composer, Rafael Kubelik put 
the four-year-old Third Symphony 
into the orchestra’s repertoire. The 
program also included Prokofieff’s 
Overture, Op. 42, in its original sev- 
enteen-instrument form, and Debus- 

(Continued on page 8) 








National Association of Musie Schools 


Holds Convention in Cincinnati 


By Mary LeIcHTon 

HE 26th annual convention of 
the National Association of 
Music Schools was held at the 


Hotel Netherland Plaza in Cincinnati 
from Noy. 24 through 26. Conclaves 
of the many special committees, in- 
cluding a conference of vice-presi- 
dents, worked assiduously on the pre- 


ceding Wednesday and on Thanks- 
giving Day in preparation for the 
business of the general meetings. The 


NASM formerly met jointly with the 


Music Teachers National Association, 
American Musicological Society, and 
other national musical organizations 


during the Christmas vacation. So 


successful was the first solo venture 
that the vote was practically unani- 
mous for continuation of the plan, 


although NASM members expressed 
willingness to work diligently with the 
MTNA for their mutual benefit. 

On the agenda for the Friday morn- 
ing session were reports from officers. 
Aside from the opening address and 
report of the president, Price Doyle, 
of Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Ky., there were reports from 
the secretary, Burnet C. Tuthill, 
Memphis College of Music, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and the treasurer, Frank 
B. Jordan, Drake University, Des 
Moines, lowa. Reports from chair- 
men of commissions were those of 
Curricula, Earl V. Moore, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Graduate 
Study, Howard Hanson, Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y.; 
and Ethics, John Crowder, Montana 
State University, Missoula. Reports 
of standing committees were given by 
chairmen Fred Smith, Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music, Publicity; Raymond 
Kendall, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia school of music, substituting 
for James T. Quarles, professor 
emeritus of music at the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Library; Wil- 
fred C. Bain, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Teachers Colleges and 
Certification. Special committee _re- 
ports on Reprints of Complete Edi- 
tions, Wind Instrument Literature, 
and Preparatory Music were presented 
by Glenn Haydon, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Karl 
Eschman, Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio; and Ralph E. Clewell, 
Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
Ohio. 

Substitution of a musical composi- 
tion or a recital for a thesis as a re- 
quirement for master’s degree stu- 
dents except in the field of musicology 
and theory, for which submission of 
a thesis would still be required, was 
approved at the morning meeting. The 
recommendation was made by Mr. 
Hanson in his report on graduate 
study. Earl V. Moore, Curricula Com- 
mittee chairman, said that no cur- 
riculum could be considered static to- 
day because conditions are constantly 
changing. Curricula committees, he 
added, must not only recognize these 
changes but also be able to foresee 
trends. 

Also of importance on the morning 
agenda was John Crowder’s report on 
Problems Regarding Scholarships, as 
considered by the Ethics Commission. 
The report was acted on the last day 
of the convention, when changes were 
made in the code of ethics. 


IFTEEN schools promoted to full 
membership were announced: Cen- 
tral Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, Mo.; Bradley University, Pe- 


oria, Ill.; George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; Mary- 
mount College, Salina, Kan.; North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College, 
Corpus Christi, Texas; College of 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, W ashington ; 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, 
Texas; Evansville College, Evans- 
ville, Indiana; University of Wyom- 
ing, Laramie, Wyoming; North Cen- 
tral College, Naperville, Ill.; Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kan.; Queens College, Charlotte, N. 
Gt University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. ; Peabody Conservatory, Balti- 
more, Md. New associate members 
were also announced: Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La.; 
University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que, N. M.; Flora MacDonald Col- 
lege, Red Springs, N. C.; Mars Hill 
Junior College, Mars Hill, i SK 
Virginia Intermount Junior College, 
sristol, Va 


HE Friday afternoon session of 

the NASM was devoted to the 
matinee of the regular pair of Cin- 
cinnati Symphony concerts scheduled 
for the week. Thor Johnson, conduc- 
tor of the orchestra, arranged the 
program to honor three officers at- 
tending the convention — Rudolph 
Ganz, director of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College; Quincy Porter, former 
head of the New England Conserva- 
tory and now professor of composi- 
tion at the Yale University school 
of music; and Howard Hanson, direc- 
tor of the Eastman School of Music. 


The NASM: 


Ganz’s Laughter . yet Love, com- 
missioned by Mr. Johnson, was given 
its world premiere. It has charm and 
is deftly orchestrated. Porter’s The 
Desolate City, scored for orchestra 
and baritone, in which Mack Harrell 
was soloist, is music of bleak atmos- 
phere, simple in its instrumentation. 
Mr. Harrell’s excellent English dic- 
tion was an asset to the performance, 
which was also a world premiere. Mr. 
Hanson conducted his own Fourth 
Symphony in its first hearing here. It 
was given an enthusiastic reception. 
He further pleased his Cincinnati au- 
dience by complimenting the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, which he described as 
“one of the finest in the world,” and 
its conductor, whom he held respon- 
sible for its present trim condition. 
Mr. Harrell’s distinguished interpreta- 
tion of Brahms’s Four Serious Songs 
(with the accompaniment arranged 
for orchestra by Erich Leinsdorf) 
was the best feature of the afternoon. 
He sang with velvety vocal texture 
and inspiring artistry. Dvorak’s Three 
Slavonic Dances and Brahms’s Aca- 
demic Festival Overture completed the 
program. 

The Friday evening session was de- 
voted to talks by Daniel Sternberg, 
dean of the School of Music at Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas, on What 
Are We Trying to Teach?; Raymond 
Kendall, dean of the school of music 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, on Should NASM Consider a 
Change in the Present Constitution as 
it Involves the Vice-Presidents? Mr. 


Earl V. Moore, dean of the schow| of 
music of the University of Michigan, 
on Discussion Plans for Implementa- 
tion of Visitation of Member Schvuols, 

Mr. Sternberg suggested that stu- 
dents should be given aesthetic and in- 
tellectual self- reliance through the 
selection of pieces that would leave a 
rewarding sense of values after the 
pieces themselves are forgotten. He 
stressed this particularly in speaking 
of students to whom music is only one 
phase of a general education. 

Mr. Kendall evoked considerable 
discussion of the advisability of hay- 
ing vice-presidents take over resp mnsi- 
bility as regional governors in order 
to be available for discussion of prob- 
lems arising in their districts. Region- 
al governors could help not only mem- 
ber schools but also prospective mem- 


ber schools of NASM, he said. In 
the same category, Mr. Moore felt 
that visitation of member schools 


would be made easier and less expen- 
sive if done by regional governors, 
He felt this to be an important matter 
for the Curricula Commission to con- 
sider. 


HE Saturday morning session in- 
"cluded talks by Ralph Clewell, 
Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 


Ohio, on Presentation for Adoption 
and Incorporation in By-Laws and 
Regulations of Minimum Require- 
ments for Preparatory Graduation; 
Arnold M. Small, Chairman of the 
Committee on Music, Acoustical So- 
ciety of America, from the United 
States Navy Electronics Laboratory, 
San Diego, Calif., on The Relations 


Between Music and the Acoustical 
Sciences; Peter Hansem, Stevens Col- 
lege, on Junior College Problems; 


John Crowder, Montana University, 
Missoula, on Revision of the Code of 
Ethics. Two compositions commis- 
sioned by the NASM were heard— 
Anthony Donato’s Sonata for Horn 
and Piano, played by two Cincinnati 
College of Music students, Carolyn 
Thoroman and Ella Maye McDonald; 
and George McKay’s Sonata for 
Trombone and Piano, played by Har- 
(Continued on page 36) 


its Twenty-Six Years 


Have Seen Some Striking Developments 


By Frep SMITH 


HE growth of the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music 
during the 26 years of its ex- 
istence has paralleled the striking de- 
velopment of American music in all 
its phases. Until after the first World 
War, music in America was chiefly 
an imported product. In the 1920s 
radio began to awaken and stimulate 
a mass interest in music, and to the 
surprise of everyone this mass inter- 
est soon extended to the higher forms 
of music. Because of the increasing 
opportunities for musicians as per- 
formers and teachers, more and more 
high-school graduates went on to ac- 
quire higher education in music. 

The music schools of that day were 
largely modeled after European con- 
servatories, and most of their leading 
faculty members had obtained all or 
part of their musical education in 
Europe. Curricula and standards 
were varied and irregular. Earnest 
music educators became more and 
more disturbed about such question- 
able practices as the unwarranted 
granting of honorary degrees for po- 
litical purposes, misleading advertis- 


Fred Smith is a member of the faculty 
of the Cincinnati College of Music and 
chairman of the publicity committee of the 
National Association of Schools of Music. 


ing, cut-rate tuitions, and unethical in- 
ducements of various sorts. 

The time had come for strong, cen- 
tralized control by an organization 
capable of amalgamating the best in- 
terests and highest ideals of the men 
and women in charge of music schools 
throughout the country. After much 
correspondence, conversation, and a 
few smaller meetings, administrators 
from 23 independent music schools 
gathered in October, 1924, in a general 
convention held at Pittsburgh, to 
found the National Association of 
Schools of Music. Their first con- 
structive goal was the establishment 
of a uniform standard of courses lead- 
ing to a Bachelor’s degree in music. 
This four-year curriculum was based 
on the two-year certificate course, 
relic of the borrowed European sys- 
tem of instruction. 

Perhaps the most delicate problem 
of the newly organized NASM was 
its relationship to accrediting agencies 
in the wider field of higher education 
—the North Central Association, and 
all the other agencies connected with 
the American Council of Education. 
Anticipated troubles vanished quickly, 
however, for colleges and universities 
were finding themselves harassed by 
the problems issuing from their com- 
paratively new departments of music 
and their cries for help echoed from 


their agencies right into the ears of 
the young and willing NASM. 
Attachment to the ideals and prin- 
ciples of colleges and _ universities 
meant the acceptance by the NASM 
of the principal of value in “a broad 
cultural background.” The price of 
admission was the addition of eighteen 
hours of academic subjects to the 
standard music-school — curriculum, 
within the required total of 124 hours. 
A year ago, at the NASM convention 
in Boston, an effort was made to in- 
crease the minimum of eighteen hours 
to 24, but the project collapsed under 
a counter-attack by those who claimed 
the right of music to its own values 
in culture and pointed out its heavy 
requirements in practice and in study. 
Many of the pioneers who organ- 
ized the NASM still labor in the cause 
—among them, Howard Hanson, of 
the Eastman School of Music; Earl 
Moore, of the University of Michi- 
gan; Donald Swarthout, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas; John R. Hatt- 
staedt, of the American Conservatory 
in Chicago; Burnet C. Tuthill, of the 


Memphis College of Music; and 
James T. Quarles, formerly of the 
University of Missouri. They have 


seen the NASM grow from a mem- 
bership of 23 to 192 schools, repre- 
senting a total enrollment of nearly 
200,000 students. 
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eternal spirit of make-believe, 

not merely in children but in 
all of us. Even music turns towards 
the world of fantasy, reminding us 
that it is ageless not merely in a 
sociological sense but in a personal 
sense. Parents who take their children 
to hear Humperdinck’s Hansel und 
Gretel, or to see The Nutcracker, 
Firebird, or one of the other ballets 
especially beloved by young audiences 
find themselves enjoying them hugely. 
The solemn, and often stodgy, at- 
mosphere of the routine adult per- 
formance is dissipated by the excite- 
ment of the children; everything 
seems fresher and somehow more im- 
portant, because it is so serious to the 
young audience. 

To capture and to nourish this 
enthusiasm of the younger generation 
has become increasingly important to 
modern composers. Paul Hindemith, 
Aaron Copland, Maurice Ravel, Igor 
Stravinsky, Claude Debussy, Kurt 
Weill, and Béla Barték, to mention 
only a few, have written music for 
young people that reveals a profound 
understanding of their tastes and at- 
titudes, and a realization that the 
staunchest champions of new art are 
those who absorb it in their youth. 
A child who has been delighted by 
the tingling sonorities of L’Enfant et 
les Sortiléges, and the beautiful pat- 
terns of Klee water colors and draw- 
ings is not going to bristle at con- 
temporary styles in later life. Just 
as creative artists remain so young in 
spirit that laymen are continually sur- 
prised at how youthful they seem in 
speech and action, creative audiences 
have to retain the belief, the ardor 
and the whole-hearted absorption of 
their childhood. 


(Cetera spi brings out the 


With unerring instinct, modern 
composers have sensed that 
audience participation would win 
more friends for their music than 
any amount of propaganda. Benja- 
min Britten’s Let’s Make an Opera 
is scheduled for a production on 
Broadway this month. The audience 
songs in this work bring the listen- 
ers closer to the spirit of the music. 
Before the curtain rises, the audience 
sings The Sweep’s Song, “Sweep! 
Sweep! Saddle your donkey and set 
on your way! There’s chimneys need 
sweeping at Iken today. Bring 
brushes and scrapers and baskets and 
sacks, to harvest the soot from our 
chimerney stacks. So Sweep! Sweep!” 
Eric Crozier’s rollicking verse is set 
off by Britten’s volatile but easily 
singable melody. The song Sammy’s 
Bath gives the audience a chance to 
sample Britten’s unorthodox prosody; 
the melody determines the verbal ac- 
cents, for Britten, like Purcell, treats 
his texts very freely. In The Night 
Song, the bird calls have a fascina- 
tion for young and old singers alike. 
The owl hoots a “To-whoo!” on a 
G minor triad; the heron screams 
“Kaaah!” on a minor second; the 
turtle dove murmurs a_ mellifluous 
“Prrr-ooo!” with a vibrato worthy of 
a prima donna; and the chaffinch and 
his mate cry “Pink! Pink! Pink!” 
on a falsetto G. At the end of the 
opera, the Coaching Song gives the 
tefrain to the audience, with a final 
phrase, marked sempre piii lento, 
“Time to stop, our journey’s done. 
Good-bye to you ev’ry one!” 

_ Let’s Make an Opera is the latest 
in a distinguished series of composi- 
tions aimed at winning young audi- 
ences for modern music. As _ early 
as 1930, Kurt Weill composed Der 
Jasager (The Yes-Sayer), an opera 
for schools based on a Japanese No 
play, which was performed widely 
in Germany until the advent of the 
Nazis. Hindemith produced his young 
people’s opera, Wir bauen eine Stadt 
(We build a city) in 1931. 

Aaron Copland composed his play 
opera for schools, The Second Hur- 
Ticane, in 1937, providing the music 
teachers of the country with a work 
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Christmas: Season for Childhood 


Enthusiasm in Musie and its Allied Arts 


By Rosert SABIN 


that was contemporary in idiom with- 
out being at all frightening in its de- 
mands on the young performer. 
Among the works designed for young 
singers and audiences in recent years, 
Kurt Weill’s Down in the Valley, 
built around American folk songs, has 
been notably successful. 


T HE recognition of children as a 
separate public has grown gradu- 
ally in the last century and a half. 
An examination of children’s dress, 
children’s books, and child education 
until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury will reveal that children were 
still considered as miniature adults. 
They were dressed as doll-like ver- 
sions of their parents, and the books 
that were addressed to them were 
filled with reminders of their innate 
sinfulness and stern conjurations to 
reform their wicked ways. Folk art 
offered children a beautiful world of 
their own from earliest times, but it 
took centuries for scholars and artists 
to get at children on their own terms 
with the moral and political approval 
of human society at large. 

From the first, the great artists 
who addressed themselves to children 
did not take the fatal mistake of 
writing down to their young audience, 
or assuming that anything was good 
enough for them. Schumann’s Kinder- 
scenen, of 1838 (which is music 
about children) and his Album 
fiir die Jugend, of 1848, in two parts, 
for younger children, and for older 
ones (which is music for children) 
are both works of the highest qual- 
ity. Such masters as Alfred Cortot, 
Walter Gieseking, and the distin- 
guished English pianist Solomon have 
not disdained to give the Kinder- 
scenen a prominent place in their 
concert repertoires. Bartdk’s Music 
for Children, based on Hungarian, 
Yugoslav, and other folk melodies, is 
superb, fully as great as his more 
extended and more complexly de- 
veloped concert works. His Mikro- 
kosmos is a treasure of pieces that 
are within the technical and psycho- 
logical grasp of young pianists, yet 
worthy of the attention of their eld- 
ers. For many years, music pub- 
lishers in Europe and the United 
States have pled with leading com- 
posers to provide them with works 
for home and school use. 


p NOTHER misconception that has 
been effectually scotched is the 
fear of exposing children to works 
supposedly above their heads or moral- 
ly dangerous to them. In a letter 
addressed to the public a few years 
ago, George Bernard Shaw spoke 
out in favor of giving children The 
Arabian Nights, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
Gulliver’s Travels (unexpurgated), 
and all of the other great books that 
have in the past kindled the imagina- 
tions of such children as Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge and Charles Lamb. 
Some modern educators have fallen 
into the error of treating art as prop- 
aganda, and assuming that children 
would become horrendous little 
Charles Addams characters merely 
because they read fairy tales in which 
wicked stepmothers were put in bar- 
rels with nails sticking through in- 
side and rolled down a hill. Quite 
apart from the question of whether 


wicked stepmothers should or should 
not be so treated, it has been proved 
by many generations of readers that 
children do not take such details to 
heart in a morbid way. As Shaw 
pointed out, children can get things 
from books that adults cannot, and 
the old adage that “to the pure all 
things are pure” is completely true 
in this case. 

In music, as in literature, children 
are capable of understanding and 
liking much more than they are given 
credit for by some of their more 
obtuse parents and teachers. The 
children’s concerts of our symphony 
orchestras are introducing much of 
the standard repertoire. Our opera 
companies are giving special chil- 
dren’s performances of operas that 
would have been considered much too 


chine’s brilliant setting of Stravinsky’s 
Fire Bird in fairy-tale style are bliss- 
fully unaware that the music was 
ever considered controversial or chal- 
lenging. 


ALLET has opened an exciting 
world of theatre to children. 
Some of the ballets best liked by 


children were conceived without the 
thought of making a direct appeal to 
them. As early as 1870, Coppélia 
provided Parisians with a work that 
has attracted young and old alike 
ever since. This ballet, based on 
Hoffmann’s story Der Sandmann uses 
the device of having a doll come to 
life with many an ingenious choreo- 
graphic twist. The Delibes score has 
lost little of its charm in the inter- 
vening eighty years, and today the 





Prokofieff's Peter and the Wolf, in the ballet version created for the 
Ballet Theatre by Adolph Bolm, has proved highly popular with children 





Another stage work that has particularly endeared itself to the young 
is Humperdinck's fairy-tale opera, Hansel und Gretel, composed in 1893 


mature for them by their grand- 
parents. And recordings are making 
the most recondite works accessible 
to all kinds of listeners. It is not 
unusual to find teen-age youngsters 
who like Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire 
for its exotic timbres and marvelous 
harmony, without troubling them- 
selves in the slightest about its poetic 
subtleties and intricacies of texture. 
The young audiences that murmur 
with excitement at George Balan- 


work is practically a children’s classic. 
The Nutcracker, which was first given 
in St. Petersburg in 1892, has also 
won a place in the hearts of young 
balletomanes the world around. Tchai- 
kovsky’s suite was a household name 
even before people outside of Russia 
saw the ballet, and many were helped 
in accepting a new art form by the 
comfortable association of a familiar 
score. The tremendous enthusiasm of 
(Continued on page 38) 








New York City Ballet 


Returns from Britain 


For City Center Season 


N_ splendid form, and greatly 
[ secnetienes by additions to its 

personnel, the New York City 
Ballet opened a three weeks’ season 
at the City Center on Nov. 21 with 
three works by George Balanchine— 
Serenade, Firebird, and Bourrée Fan- 
tasque. This past summer, the com- 
pany appeared for six weeks at Co- 
vent Garden in London and made a 
tour of the English provinces, an ex- 
perience that has brought a perceptible 
improvement in the finish and confi- 
lence of the performances of the corps 
de ballet. All of the familiar leading 
dancers were brilliant at the open- 
ing; and Diana Adams and Harold 
Lang, who have joined the company 
this season, both distinguished them- 
selves. Hugh Laing, another impor- 
tant addition, did not appear on the 
first night. 

The most exciting experience of the 
evening was the transcendent dancing 
of Maria Tallchief in Firebird. This 
is one of the great performances in 
contemporary theatre and a truly mi- 
raculous physical feat. Mr. Balan- 
chine has given her in this ballet a 
role that is not only the utmost in 
virtuosic challenge and flawless taste 
of conception, but peculiarly suited to 
her personality. No one else could 
ever dance the role with quite the 
impersonal elegance, the bewitching 
charm, and the cool, clear, yet rhap- 
sodic physical intensity that she brings 
to it. Her points, her extensions, her 
leaps, her beats are all-so perfect and 
so flame-like that they make the spec- 
tator’s skin tingle with excitement. 
Not since Tatiana Riabouchinska burst 
on the scene with her fabulous en- 
tering leaps in Fokine’s revival of 
Le Coq d’Or for Col. de Basil’s Ballet 
Russe, in 1937, has any dancer had a 
role of this particular type and ef- 
fectiveness. Miss Tallchief is all bird 
and flame. 

Francisco Moncion again danced 
and mimed the role of Prince Ivan 
with courtly dignity; his make-up, 
which gives an Oriental cast to his 
features, adds to the exotic flavor of 
this fairy-tale ballet. Mr. Balanchine 
could still improve the dance of the 
Monsters and the performance of the 
Maidens, but with all its weak spots, 
Firebird is a chef d’oeuvre. One of 
the glowing Chagall back-drops in 
the final tableau, omitted in earlier 
performances, has been restored, add- 
ing to the feast of color. And Jean 
Rosenthal’s crescendo of light in this 
finale is a major element in the spell 
of the performance. 

The evening opened with a moving 
performance of Serenade, which Mr. 
Balanchine has revised for the new 
season. He has distributed the solo 
Dassages to several of the women 
dancers, thereby injecting variety into 
the development, and he has added 
some virtuoso touches that do not be- 
long in a work of such pure lyric 
beauty but that are so effortlessly 
danced that they are acceptable. Diana 
Adams’ smooth phrasing and rhyth- 
mic grace were ideally suited to her 
role in this work. Melissa Hayden 
was a dream of perfection not only 
in this ballet but in Bourrée Fan- 
tasque. She combines extraordinary 
strength and control with warmth and 
graciousness of style. Her arabesques, 
her turns, her elevation were litera!ly 


flawless. All dancers who have trou- 
ble with balance should observe Miss 
Hayden’s carriage of her head, and 
her neck and shoulders in rapid pas- 
sages. She is a model of that pillar- 
like precision that makes the differ- 
ence between a really beautiful turn 
or hold and a merely sensational one. 
Janet Reed has returned in much bet- 
ter form than last season, and with 
as much vivacity as ever. Patricia 
Wilde and Yvonne Mounsey also 
danced elegantly; and Nicholas Ma- 
gallanes and Frank Hobi were admir- 
able partners for the women soloists. 
Serenade, now fifteen years old, has 
aged not a whit. The jeune fille 
quality of the corps de ballet is a 
profoundly imaginative conception, 
and the composition of the work is 
masterly. Balanchine here achieves 
classic simplicity without becoming 
brittle or sophisticated. Like Fokine’s 
Sylphides, Serenade is a challenge to 
younger choreographers to preserve 
the fine taste and nobility of ballet 
tradition. 

Tanaquil LeClercq gave a stunning 
performance in Bourrée Fantasque, 
ably abetted in the satiric passages by 
Harold Lang, who was as impish as 
Jerome Robbins used to be in the 
role. Miss LeClercq has obviously 
been giving attention to her arms and 
shoulders, for she holds herself more 
gracefully, and the movement flows 
out through her finger tips in a long 
line that she did not formerly pos- 
sess. The gauche gestures of the 
hands have entirely disappeared, and 
she has more lyricism in her move- 
ment now that she has more strength 
in her body. 

Leon Barzin conducted the orches- 
tra with unflagging vitality and con- 
sideration for the dancers. The fact 
that the performances were technically 
ragged was not so serious as it would 
have been under a less skillful leader. 
The whole evening had a spirit of en- 
thusiasm and co-ordinated effort that 
boded well both for the present season 
and for the future of the company. 

—Rosert SABIN 


Age of Anxiety, Nov. 22 


Age of Anxiety, the Jerome Rob- 
bins ballet choreographed to Leonard 
Bernstein’s score based on W. H. 
Auden’s poem of the same title, re- 
turned to the repertory of the New 
York City Ballet in a bill that also 
contained the season’s first presenta- 
tions of Todd Bolender’s Mother 
Goose Suite and George Balanchine’s 
Symphony in C. Age of Anxiety won 
a distinctive success when it was first 
given last March, and was discussed 
extensively by Robert Sabin in the 
April, 1950, issue of MusicaL AMER- 
IcA. However uninviting the notion 
of another ballet dealing with the 
neurotic cul-de-sac of modern living 
may sound in advance, Robbins has 
composed a ballet of such solidity, 
sharply defined individuality, and or- 
ganic unity of style that so generic an 
objection is immediately brushed aside. 
Age of Anxiety is a more mature 
work than Facsimile, his earlier col- 
laboration with Bernstein on a similar 
theme. Whereas in Facsimile Rob- 
bins was drawn into the tortured psy- 
chological orbit of the story to the 
point of making quasi-personal reve- 
lations that were rather embarrassing, 




















George Balanchine demonstrates 
a dance movement for Tanaquil 
LeClercq and Nicholas Magallanes 


he arrived at a more classic attitude 
of detachment from his materials in 
composing Age of Anxiety. Though 
its leitmotivs of frustration, disillu- 
sionment, and the search for security 
are fully characterized and sustained 
in the richly evocative movement pat- 
terns of the choreography, the work 
leaves room for individual inferences 
on the part of the members of the 
audience, and therefore approaches 
more nearly than Facsimile a univer- 
sal, rather than a special, statement 
of its case. 

The relationship of Robbins’ chore- 
ography to Bernstein’s music—the 
latest product of an artistic associa- 
tion that dates back to Fancy Free 
in 1944—is as close and as apposite as 
that of Balanchine’s to Stravinsky’s. 
One almost feels that the Bernstein 
music had to wait for Robbins’ con- 
tribution in order to attain its own 
completeness, although it was origi- 
nally conceived wholly as a concert 
piece. The black-and-white backdrops 
by Oliver Smith—who also had a 
hand in Fancy Free—are also ad- 
mirably suited to the enterprise, with 
their half-realistic, half-symbolic pho- 
to-montages of the New York scene. 
Irene Sharaff’s costumes—handsomely 
austere tights that make the dancing 
perfectly visible and at the same time 
refrain from distracting comment 
upon the subject matter—and Jean 
Rosenthal’s superlative lighting en- 
hance the excellence of a ballet pro- 
duction that is the equal, at least, of 
any we have seen this season, includ- 
ing the best of the Sadler’s Wells 
repertory. 

The ballet was magnificently danced, 
partly by artists who had appeared in 
it last spring, and partly by such new- 
comers as Hugh Laing and Frank 
Hobi, who joined the company before 
the London season. The four central 
figures, whose disturbed search domi- 
nates the choreographic totality, were 
characterized with style and finish by 
Tanaquil LeClercq, Francisco Mon- 
cion, Todd Bolender, and Mr. Laing. 
Other important assignments, all han- 
dled with vigor and urgency, fell to 
Melissa Hayden, Shaun O’Brien, Her- 
bert Bliss, Yvonne Mounsey, Helen 
Kramer, Beatrice Tompkins, Edward 
Bigelow, and Mr. Hobi. The difficult 
piano solo was played passably by 
Nicholas Kopeikine, and Leon Barzin 
conducted superbly. 

The slender fantasy of the Mother 
Goose Suite, danced to the five Ravel 
pieces in rearranged order, profited 
from the winning presence of Janet 
Reed as the Young Girl who wit- 
nesses, and in a measure shares, the 
various episodes. Others in the cast 


were Miss Tompkins, Mr. Bliss, Una 
Kai, Roy Tobias, Mr. Bolender, and 
Helen Kramer. 

At the close of the evening, Balan- 





Ed Jaffe 
Melissa Hayden and Hugh Laing 
get a suggestion from the chore- 
ographer during a rehearsal 


chine’s classic ballet to the Bizet Sym- 
phony in C again proved to be one 
of the most sparkling and brilliant 
works in the contemporary repertory. 
The corps de ballet was eager and pre- 
cise, and the duos in each of the four 
movements were beautifully danced by 
Maria Tallchief and Nicholas Magal- 
lanes, Miss LeClercq and Mr. Bliss, 
Miss Reed and Harold Lang (an- 
other new member), and Patricia 
Wilde and Mr. Hobi. Under Mr. 
3arzin’s direction the music emerged 
bright and gleaming. The production 
of Symphony in C was newly dressed 
in handsome costumes given by Ballet 
Associates in America, of which the 
Countess Mercati and J. Alden Talbot 
are directors, in honor of the summer 
engagement of the New York City 
3allet at Covent Garden in — 

- S. 


Prodigal Son, Nov. 23 


The third evening of the New 
York City Ballet season found the 
company in fine form for the first 
post-tour performances of Jerome 
Robbins’ The Guests and George Bal- 
anchine’s Prodigal Son and Diverti- 
mento. Both the greatest advance 
interest and the surprise of the eve- 


ning attached to this performance 
of Prodigal Son. Georges Rouault’s 
decors, specially designed for his 


original version, were used for the 
first time by this company; and Mr. 
Balanchine himself made an _ unan- 
nounced danting debut as the Father. 
He had not danced in public since the 
middle 1920s, and never here, so there 
had been some stir when he announced 
his intention of appearing later in the 
season in his new Mazurka from 
A Life for the Tsar. Apparently 
wanting to try his stage legs before 
presenting himself formally, he slipped 
into Todd Bolender’s role, and mimed 
it most movingly. His compassionate, 
enfolding gesture at the end, as he 
took the returned prodigal into his 
arms, was a brief masterpiece of 
economical, meaningful projection. 
The sombre, massively painted 
Rouault backdrops gave added focus 
to the dramatic lines, although there 
seemed to be some tension between 
them and the tricky choreography ot 
the second act. The Prokofieff score, 
however, seemed as_ undistinguished 
as ever, and the ballet itself remained 
an unresolved mixture of styles. When 
a shocker outlives its period, and no 
longer has the capacity to shock, it 
must stand on its merits as an artis- 
tic entity. The serious passages at 
the beginning and end of Prodigal 
Son have strength and _ enduring 
validity; but the mixture of ballet and 
acrobatics in the second act, instead 
of seeming daringly flip in its treat- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Drawing by B. F, Dolbin 


Dimitri Mitropoulos and his soloists in Milhaud's Les Choéphores. Speak- 
ing at the microphone is Madeleine Milhaud; seated around the podium 
are Frances Greer, Eileen Farrell, Edwina Eustis, and Mack Harrell 


Les Choephores 
By Rosert SABIN 


HE full genius of Darius Mil- 
7 haud was revealed, to many lis- 

teners for the first time, in Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos’ superb interpreta- 
tion of Milhaud’s music for Les 
Choéphores, by Aeschylus, in the 
French version of the distinguished 
poet Paul Claudel, performed by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
with soloists and chorus, in Carnegie 
Hall on Nov. 16 and 17. The West- 
minster Choir sang the appallingly 
difficult choral parts not merely cor- 
rectly (in itself a memorable achieve- 
ment) but with élan and emotional 
insight. The soloists, a little less suc- 
cessful in dealing with their equally 
challenging tasks, were Mack Harrell, 
as Orestes; Eileen Farrell, as Elek- 
tra; Frances Greer and Edwina Eu- 
stis, as Libation Bearers; and Made- 
leine Milhaud, the composer’s wife, as 
another Libation Bearer, a spoken role 
that is comparable, to a degree, with 
Schénberg’s sprechstimme, except that 
it does not follow definite levels of 
pitch. Dominating, but not smother- 
ing, singers and orchestra, was the 
exhortatory figure of Mr. Mitropou- 
los, who had every note of the score 
at his finger tips and conducted with 
a mastery that is given to few mu- 
sicians, even in-this age of virtuoso 
conductors. 

Milhaud’s music for Claudel’s trans- 
lation of the Oresteia of Aeschylus, 
the result of twelve years of close 
collaboration and labor, is perhaps his 
greatest achievement. He met Clau- 
del in Paris in 1911 and discussed the 
project of creating music as an inte- 
gral part of the three dramas of the 
trilogy. As Herbert Peyser’s informa- 
tive program note indicates, neither 
Claudel nor Milhaud was concerned 
with merely incidental music. Mil- 
haud has said: “I wished to avoid 
the usual ‘stage music’ which is a 
form of expression I detest! Nothing 
is more false than the intrusion of a 
musical phrase while the actors con- 
tinue to recite the text of the work, 
the spoken phrase and melody moving 
in two absolutely incompatible atmos- 
pheres. To underline this superfluity 
of lyricism it was necessary to pass 
from the word to song. In the Aga- 
memnon it is only after Clytemnestra 
has committed her crime, at the mo- 
ment when she comes out of the pal- 
ace brandishing her bloody axe, that 
she sings. It is a scene of great vio- 
lence, where Clytemnestra collides 
with the chorus of old men—a scene 
which terminates in a fanfare pro- 
claiming Aegisthos king; this storm 
over, the play resumes its normal 
course. The music ceases and the 
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spoken word is restored to the actors 
to the close of the work.” 

Milhaud composed his music for 
Agamemnon in 1913, when he was 
only 21. He began working on the 
second drama, Les Choéphores (The 
Libation Bearers), in 1915, com- 
pleting the score the following year. 
No sooner was that done than he re- 
ceived Claudel’s translation of the 
third part of the trilogy, Les Eu- 
ménides, which he set as an opera in 
three acts, in which everything is 
sung. This score was not finished 
until 1924. 


T IS astounding that a young man 

at 23 could conceive and execute so 
mighty a plan as that of Les Choé- 
phores. The more one studies the 
score the more one marvels at the 
surety of style, the economy of means, 
and above all, the lucid, beautifully in- 
tegrated texture of the work. 

Les Choéphores is divided into seven 
sections. The first is a mighty chorus, 
a Vocifération Funébre, in which the 
Libation Bearers mourn the murdered 
Agamemnon and tell the audience that 
his- soul cries out in his grave for 
vengeance. The second is a Libation, 
only three pages long, sung a cappella 
by a solo soprano voice accompanied 
by mixed six-part chorus. “Allez, 
mes larmes, goutte a goutte, jusqu a 
"homme enseveli, vous perdre, jusqu’% 
ce rempart ou le bien et le mal s’arre- 
tent, l’affreux seuil d’ot la priére se 
détourne en frémissant.” (“O my 
tears, sink, drop by drop, down to the 
enshrouded man, losing yourselves at 
that rampart where good and evil halt, 
at the terrifying threshold from which 
prayer turns away, shuddering.”) The 
opening words of Elektra’s Libation, 
so beautifully rendered by Claudel, 
combine a m of bitterest grief 
with solemn dedication. 

The gigantic Incantation, almost as 
long as all of the other parts put to- 
gether, offers the crux of the dra- 
matic development and the keystone 
of the musical arch formed by the 
work. It opens with an invocation of 
the Fates by the sopranos of the 
chorus, in a passage of noble breadth 
and simplicity. Orestes and Elektra 
address the spirit of their murdered 
father in solemn supplication. Elek- 
tra, seconded by the Libation Bearers, 
calls for justice to be done. She de- 
nounces her mother’s infamous treat- 
ment of her father’s body, buried like 
a dog, with none of the rites so sacred 
and important to the ancient Greeks. 
Orestes vows vengeance, as Elektra 
tells him of her agonized grief and 
of the cruel mockery of her mother 
and Aegisthus. In the final passage, 
brother and sister, seconded by the 
Libation Bearers, proclaim fiercely 
that this horror must be avenged “par 

(Continued on page 33) 


Milhaud and Ravel Operas 


Sung in Concert Versions 


With Philharmonic-Symphony 


F ollowing his policy of presenting concert versions 


of unusual contemporary operas, Dimitri Mitropoulos 
conducted the New York Philharmonic-Symphony in 
Darius Milhaud’s Les Choéphores and Maurice Ravel's 


L’Heure Espagnole. Robert Sabin and Cecil Smith 
make detailed analyses of these works— 


L’Heure Espagnole 


By Ceci. SmMitH 


AURICE RAVEL’S one-act 
M créra-boutte L’Heure Espag- 

nole was almost as completely 
an unknown quantity in New York as 
Darius Milhaud’s Les Choéphores un- 
til Dimitri Mitropoulos revived it as 
a pendant to Milhaud’s essay in Greek 
tragedy, in the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony programs of Nov 
16 and 17. Although it is one of the 
most successful manifestations of 
Ravel’s ironic wit, L’Heure Espagnole 
has had little currency even in Paris 
(where it was revived at the Opéra- 
Comique last May, after a long ab- 
sence). In the United States its 
career has been fitful indeed. The 
Chicago Opera Association gave the 
first American performances, in Chi- 
cago and New York, in 1920—four- 
teen years after the opera was com- 
posed. With Yvonne Gall in the role 
of Concepcion and Louis Hasselmans 
as conductor, the opera was given ex- 
actly twice—once in each city—by 
that affluent organization. Five years 
later, in 1925-26, Lucrezia Bori sang 
Concepcion in five performances at 
the Metropolitan. In 1928, Miss Gall 
returned to appear in the opera twice 
at Ravinia. More than 22 years of 
silence then followed. 

The scintillant performance pre- 
pared by Mr. Mitropoulos showed us 
that we have been neglecting a mas- 
terpiece. If it does not possess the 
tenderness and poetry of L’Enfant et 
les Sortiléges, which Ravel wrote in 
collaboration with Mme. Colette 
more than a decade later, L’Heure 
Espagnole reveals a command of in- 
strumental and vocal resources in no 
way inferior. Even though this was 
his first work for the stage, Ravel 
already revealed in it an intuitive 
sense of the theatre and a flair for 
the externalization of moods and 
situations that marked him as a 
knowing dramatic composer. 


TD EALING as it does with the ef- 

forts of Concepcion, the pert and 
pretty young wife of a Spanish clock- 
maker, to take care of three simul- 
taneous suitors while her husband is 
out regulating the town clocks, 
L’Heure Espagnole inevitably loses 
some of its spice when it is given in 
a concert version. The clocks them- 


selves are as integral to the opera as 
the music, for two of Concepcion’s 
visitors spend most of their time hid- 
ing inside them, and a _ muleteer, 
whose rough attractions ultimately 
enable him to triumph over his com- 
petitors, carries the clocks upstairs 
and down again and again at Con- 
cepcion’s bidding. Moreover, the acid, 
sly French text goes whirling by at 
such a pace that action and panto- 
mime are vital to make its points en- 
tirely clear, even to the French-speak- 
ing listener. As any modern opera 
should, L’Heure Espagnole fuses 
text, music, action, and décor so 
completely that it is hard, and some- 
what unsatisfactory, to separate any 
of these elements from the rest. Mr. 
Mitropoulos wisely allowed his sing- 
ers to employ gestures and move- 
ments that implied what the full-scale 
action would be if the .work were 
given on the stage; this was a help, 
but it did not do away with the sense 
of frustration that was caused by 
hearing the piece without seeing it. 
Yet half a loaf, in this case, was 
infinitely better than nothing at all. 
The orchestral score was enchantingly 
played. I have charged the music with 
a lack of poetry: This is not quite 
fair, for although the peccadillos of 
the human characters are dissected 
musically with a detachment that is 
almost glacial, the clocks—obviously 
held in higher moral esteem by Ravel 
and his librettist, Franc-Nohain, than 
the people—are turned from machines 
into subjects of high poetic fancy, 
“Thus under cover of an imaginary 
and fantastic Spain,” wrote Roland- 
Manuel, “the musician could call up 
the secret life of the pendulum, and 
the spirits of the chimes—all the 
clandestine life beating in the heart 
of the clocks.” The impressionistic 
opening pages, in which the gongs 
and chimes are woven into an or- 
chestral tissue of the utmost delicacy, 
with the cuckoo clock contributing its 
giddy word, create a world of lyric 
fantasy into which the misbehavior 
and prattle of the human characters 
intrudes a harsh, disturbing note. 
But with what artfulness, with 
what grasp of the essential traditions 
of French prosody, Ravel sets forth 
the brittle declamation! He once re- 
ferred to the work as a “musical con- 
versation,” and its setting of the 
words—in some way like a speeded- 
up version of Pelléas et Mélisande— 
fully justifies his description. “More 
(Continued on page 28) 
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(Continued from page 3) 
sy’s Prelude to the Afternoon of a 
Faun, and Nocturnes. Members of 
the Northwestern University women’s 
a cappella choir assisted. 

Hindemith was honored in the Nov. 
16 and 17 programs with the playing 
of his The Four Temperaments. The 
music was being added to the sub- 
scription-program repertoire, but mem- 
bers of the orchestra had played it 
under the composer’s baton in 1945 
and also at this season’s first Pop 
concert under Mr. Kubelik’s direction. 
The Hindemith work shared the pro- 
gram with Ravel’s Le Tombeau du 
Couperin, conducted with verve and 
tonal resilience, and Chausson’s Sym- 
phony, conducted with considerably 
less sympathy and control. 

Nathan Milstein’s playing of the 
Brahms Violin Concerto, boldly imag- 
inative, fiery and resourceful, was 
the finest part of the program on 
Thanksgiving Night and the follow- 
ing afternoon. The Prelude to Wag- 
ner’s Die Meistersinger and a repe- 
tition of Copland’s Third Symphony, 
which completed the listing, were pro- 
saic in performance. 

The Tuesday matinee on Nov. 28 
was unusual in that it heeded no one’s 
birthday, but came up with a first 
performance by the orchestra of a 
Haydn symphony. This was the 82nd 
(B. & H. No. 17), absurdly nick- 
named The Bear, and it was intro- 
duced to the subscribers in a reading 
that was precise without being stiff, 
glowingly and delicately phrased. The 
remainder of the program brought 
repetitions of works by Ravel, Mous- 
sorgsky, and Mendelssohn. 

Of the first ten performances pre- 
sented by the New York City Opera 
Company in its third Chicago season 
the biggest successes were scored by 
The Love for Three Oranges, Turan- 
dot, and The Marriage of Figaro. 
Carmen, with Irra Petina in the title 
tole, marked an improvement over 
last year’s production. Ann Ayars 
and Richard Bonelli made valuable 
contributions to a passable perform- 
ance of La Traviata. Don Giovanni 
was well performed but poorly at- 
tended. Thomas Martin substituted 
on short notice for Laszlo Halasz as 
conductor of a routine presentation 
of Tosca. Fernando Bandera re- 
placed Giulio Gari as Lt. Pinkerton 
in Madama: Butterfly. 

Sir Thomas Beecham and the Royal 
Philharmonic appeared at Orchestra 
Hall on Nov. 25 and 26. The Sat- 
urday night program offered superb 
performances of trivia, and even Lady 
Beecham’s appearance as soloist in 
Delius’ Piano Concerto failed to 
strengthen the concert. The next 
day’s afternoon concert was one of 
the finest Chicago has heard in years. 
It included a beautifully proportioned 
and tellingly pointed reading of Wag- 
ner’s Prelude to Die Meistersinger ; 
Mozart’s E flat major Horn Con- 
certo, with Dennis Brain as soloist; 
and Strauss’s Don Quixote, with An- 
thony Pini as the cello soloist; and 
a rapidly paced but revealing per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony. 

Aldo Ciccolini’s Chicago debut, on 
Nov. 20 at Orchestra Hall, made the 
opening recital of the Allied Arts 
Piano Series one of the season’s ma- 
jor musical events. 

Lilly Windsor, described as the 
first American singer in thirty years 
to have been given a full season’s 
contract by the Rome Opera, gave a 
recital at Orchestra Hall on Nov. 21. 

Sylvia McElroy was heard the same 
evening at Kimball Hall. 





LUSJIAN BARENBLAT, violinist, late of Bend- 
zin, Poland, PLEASE CONTACT REUBEN 
ROTENSTEIN, violist, Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Allenby 56, Tel Aviv, Israel. Write 
Mr. Rotenstein if you have information con- 
cerning Mr. Barenblat's whereabouts. 








Ernest Bloch, Swiss-American composer who was honored in Chicago by a 
five-day festival celebrating his seventieth birthday, links arms with 
two of the performers, Zara Nelsova (left), cellist, and Ida Krehm, 
soloist in the premiere of his Scherzo Fantasque for Piano and Orchestra 


Sibelius And Brahms Works 
Conducted By Koussevitzky 


Boston 


a year ago last spring, Serge 

Koussevitzky returned to the 
helm of the Boston Symphony during 
its local concerts. The small, trim 
man with the ruddy face and the 
magical conducting style was not back 
as a guest but as music director- 
emeritus. (“No father could ever be 
a guest in his own house,” said Henry 
B. Cabot, president of the trustees, 
when Mr. Koussevitzky retired in 
1949.) 

His first week of concerts stressed 
Sibelius and Brahms, two composers 
with whom he was notably successful 
in the past. His initial appearance 
was at a concert in the Tuesday eve- 
ning series, on Nov. 21, when he con- 
ducted Brahms’s Tragic Overture and 
Third Symphony and Sibelius’ Second 
Symphony. On the following Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, he 
presented the Finnish composer’s Poh- 
jola’s Daughter and Fifth Symphony 
and Brahms’s First Symphony. 

It was like old times as orchestra 
and audience rose in greeting to Mr. 
Koussevitzky at the beginning of each 
concert. His remarkably persuasive 
way with Sibelius was once again tri- 
umphant. To the E flat Symphony, 
in particular, he brought that delicate 
care for detail and cumulative effect 
that was always so striking an aspect 
of his readings. 

The last fortnight of recital activity 
in November brought a remarkably 
well-equipped young violinist in the 
person of Julian Olevsky, who made 
his Boston debut at Jordan Hall on 
Nov. He revealed a big tone, 
warm and bright, and an exceptionally 
fine legato. His bowing was mar- 
velously fluent, and he seemed a sound 
if not fully matured musician. The 
program included a_ Vivaldi sonata, 
Brahms’s D minor Sonata, the Bach 
Chaconne, Honegger’s First Sonata, 
and shorter works. ‘ 

Lily Pons, a comparatively infre- 
quent visitor to Boston in recent years, 
appeared in the Richmond Celebrity 
Series at Symphony Hall on Nov. 26. 
Superbly gowned, jeweled, and coiffed, 
and looking very pretty, the soprano 
went through a list of leggiero pieces 
and songs, all with the accompaniment 
of Frank LaForge and the occasional 
assistance of Frank Versaci, flutist. 

Albert Spalding came out of his 
recent retirement to play for the Bos- 
ton University College of Music in a 
special series at Jacob Sleeper Hall 


F OR the first time since he retired 


on Nov. 28. The violinist played 
works by Brahms, Bach, and other 
composers, and Jules Wolffers was the 
accompanist. 

The Cambridge Collegium Musicum, 
that excellent local organization de- 
voted to eighteenth-century chamber 
music, has concluded a Mozart Festi- 
val of three programs, given at San- 
ders Theatre on Nov. 6, 13, and 20. 
The regular members of the group are 
Erwin Bodky, pianist and_harpsi- 
chordist; Wolfe Wolfinsohn, violinist 
and violist; and Samuel Mayes, first 
cellist of the Boston Symphony, who 
has taken the place of Iwan d’Archam- 
beau, recently returned to Europe. 

Witold Malcuzynski made his an- 
nual appearance here on Nov. 19 in 
the Richmond Celebrity Series at 
Symphony Hall. The piéce de résist- 
ance was Chopin’s B minor Sonata, 
which the pianist played with a caress- 
ing touch and a great deal of poetry. 
He also dealt in a distinguished man- 
ner with Franck’s Prelude, Chorale 
and Fugue, as well as many shorter 
compositions. 

On Nov. 20, in the second of his 
series of three organ recitals on the 
new instrument in Symphony Hall, E. 
Power Biggs devoted himself to a 
sort of duplication of a Bach concert 
Mendelssohn gave in 1840. Mr. Biggs 
played superbly. 

A special performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah was given by the Handel 
and Haydn Society at Symphony Hall 
on Nov. 19, in honor of Jonas Chick- 
ering, a member of the piano family 
and a nineteenth-century president of 
Boston’s famous choral group. Thomp- 
son Stone conducted a performance 
full of freshness, vigor, and musical 
awareness. The soloists were Sara 
Carter, soprano; Gertrude Berggren, 
contralto; Harold Haugh, tenor; and 
Paul King, bass. 

Two superior recitalists brightened 
the Boston musical scene on the same 
day, Nov. 15. In the morning, Jennie 
Tourel opened the 23rd season of 
Boston Morning Musicales, in aid of 
the Boston School of Occupational 
Therapy, in the ballroom of Hotel 
Statler. The mezzo-soprano was super- 
lative in every way. 

That night, Isaac Stern played at 
Jordan Hall in the Richmond Celeb- 
rity Series, with Alexander Zakin 
presiding capably at the piano. Bach’s 
Partita in E minor, Brahms’s First 
Violin Sonata, and Vieuxtemps’s Con- 
certo in A minor were the major 
works in the program. 

An Argentinian cellist, Aurora Na- 





talo, made her Boston debut at John 
Hancock Hall on Nov. 14. With the 
assistance at the piano of Nicolas 
Slonimsky, she gave able, slightly im- 
mature readings of works by Bach, 
Marais, Boccherini, Jean Huré, De- 
bussy, and others. 

—Cyrus Durcin 


Barraud Premiere 


(Continued from page 3) 
cabulary expands and contracts with 
the spirit of the text. The night of 
the Crucifixion is pictured with the 
devices of an impressionist tone-poem ; 
fragments of the Lord’s Prayer are 
sung by a children’s choir (replaced 
on this occasion by women’s voices 
of exceptionally pure tone) that 
sounds like a distant chorus of angels; 
the massacre is set forth with all the 
resources a modern orchestra possesses 
for the depiction of ugly brutality. In 
all these contexts Barraud’s command 
of color, balance, and sonorous tex- 
ture is sure; everything sounds clear, 
and every effect is accomplished with 
the best Gallic economy of means, 
even when a large instrumentation is 
called into play. ; 

My only reservation about this ad- 
mirably conceived work concerns the 
absolute value of the materials, viewed 
as music rather than as literary illus- 
tration. I kept feeling that I had 
heard it all before—in a great variety 
of places, to be sure, from Fauré and 
Pierné and Ravel to Manuel Rosen- 
thal and (if the composer will forgive 
me) Messiaen. In its lyric contours, 
its harmonic usages, and its instru- 
mentation, the work seemed a sum- 
mary and symbol of conservative 
French music in the past forty years 
rather than an affirmation of a sharp- 
ly defined musical individuality. Yet, 
paradoxically, the oratorio taken as a 
whole (as text plus music plus mood 
and emotional orientation) does have 
a strong: and telling individuality; it 
is one of: those baffling works in which 
the whole is equal to more than the 
sum of its parts. 

The hour-long oratorio was mas- 
terfully performed. Mr. Koussevitzky 
knew it thoroughly and directed it 
with the utmost lucidity. The chorus 
was one of the best, both musically 
and tonally, I have ever heard in a 
symphonic performance. The narra- 
tion was handled with simple dignity 
by the Rev. Mr. Blynn, although his 
use of English was a trifle startling 
in the midst of a French-language per- 
formance. The soloists, the only weak 
point in the production, were less than 
adequate. 

After the intermission Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky turned to one of his favorite 
ratter-raisers, Sibelius’ Second Sym- 
phony, in which he succeeded in elicit- 
ing more noise from the orchestra 
more of the time than he ever had 
before. In earlier years the symphony 
sounded better, when he insisted that 
the brass differentiate between forte 
and fortissimo. 








Metropolitan To Give 
Restudied Double Bill 


EW stagings of Mascagni’s Ca- 

valleria Rusticana and Leoncaval- 
lo’s Pagliacci will be presented by the 
Metropolitan Opera Association on 
Jan. 7. Alberto Erede will conduct 
both operas. The sets have been de- 
signed by Horace Armistead and the 
costumes by John Lloyd. Hans Busch 
has been engaged to stage Cavalleria 
Rusticana, and Max Leavitt will stage 
Pagliacci. 

Eugene Ormandy will conduct the 
Metropolitan’s new version of Johann 
Strauss’s Die Fledermaus, which will 
be given for the first time on Dec. 20. 
It will mark the debut with the com- 
pany of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
conductor. Jack Gilford, Broadway 
comedian, will take the part of the 
jailer, for which Danny Kaye was 
originally sought. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 





Manon Lescaut, Nov. 18, 2:00 


Fausto Cleva returned triumphantly 
at this performance as one of the full- 
fledged conductors of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. In 1920-21 Mr. Cleva was 
an assistant conductor, and he returned 
to the Metropolitan as chorus master 
from 1935 through 1942. During 
these years Mr. Cleva conducted one 
opera performance, as a_ substitute, 
and several Sunday evening concerts, 
but his main activity was as chorus 
master, a position he filled with author- 
ity. He is an operatic conductor of 
very high rank, as his masterly in- 
terpretation of Puccini’s Manon Les- 
caut demonstrated. Not since the days 
of Tullio Serafin and Ettore Panizza 
have we had such spirit, fire, and re- 
finement in the Metropolitan’s Italian 
operas, except when conductors were 
brought in as special guests, or bor- 
rowed from the German wing to pal- 
liate the prevailing mediocrity of the 
performances of the standard Italian 
works. 

The orchestra was obviously deter- 
mined to do its best for Mr. Cleva, 
and it has not played better for anyone 
in recent years. From the explosive 
opening measures of the opera, with 
their tingling sonorities, the per- 
formance never lost its verve. Count- 
less details of Puccini’s scoring were 
clearly rendered, yet Mr. Cleva was 
always with his singers. The score 
was in his head, and he scarcely needed 
to look at it all afternoon. 

It was the season’s first performance 
of Manon Lescaut, and no fewer than 
four singers were heard for the first 
time in their roles at the Metropolitan: 
Leslie Chabay, as Edmondo; Gerhard 
Pechner, as Geronte ; Margaret Rog- 
gero, as the Musician ; and : Nawrence 
Davidson as the Innkeeper. Dorothy 
Kirsten, whose voice was as fresh and 
lovely as her appearance, outdid herself 
as Manon, especially in the fourth act. 
Her farewell was touching enough to 
bring tears to the eyes of many a 
hardened opera-goer. Nor was Rich- 
ard Tucker’s performance as Des 
Grieux less stirring. If his acting was 
not as assured as Miss Kirsten’s, his 
singing was, if anything, stylistically 
more pointed. Mr. Tucker’s pianissimo 
phrases were deliciously smooth and 
om ringing top tones were firm and 
ree. 


Gerhard Pechner, always a sterling 
artist, made Geronte a vivid character, 
especially in the denunciation scene. 
Mr. Chabay and Mr. Davidson also 
sang well; and Miss Roggero, as the 
soloist among the madrigalists, re- 
vealed a luscious voice of warmest 
hue and suavity. Giuseppe Valdengo’s 
Lescaut was a lovable rascal; and in 
lesser roles, Alessio de Paolis, Clifford 
Harvuot, Paul Franke and Osie Haw- 
kins contributed to the liv eliness of the 
performance. In three places, the 
dancing episode in Act II, the at- 
tempted escape in Act II, and the 
impassioned farewell in Act III, the 
Stage action needs toning down; other- 
wise it was generally effective. 


Der Fliegende Hollander, Nov. 18 


The virtue of keeping the original 
cast intact in repeat performances was 
demonstrated in the third presenta- 
tion of Wagner’s The Flying Dutch- 
man. To be sure, it was an accident 
that retained Hans Hoiter in the title 
role on this occasion; Paul Schoeffler, 
originally scheduled ‘to sing his first 
Dutchman, transferred into the cast 
of Don Giovanni an evening earlier, 
replacing the indisposed Paolo Silveri. 
Whatever may be the still undisclosed 
merits of Mr. Schoeffler’s interpreta- 
tion of Wagner’s legendary seafarer, 
the reinstatement of Mr. Hotter gave 
this performance the benefit of an 
ensemble of artists all of whom had 
worked together through the rehearsal 


December 15, 1950 


period and the first two public per- 
forniances. 

An air of assurance and spontaneity 
replaced the caution of the premiere. 
Fritz Reiner, having gotten past the 
initial phase of feeling his way at 
each step, conducted with more zest 
and fire, and less concern for purely 
factual exposition (though the or- 
chestra’s playing, actually, was more 
precise and fluent than it had been 
before), and the entire cast was kin- 
dled by his enthusiasm. Set Svan- 
holm, in particular, brought added 
power and fresh nuance to his sing- 
ing, and fully established the thank- 
less role of Erik as one of his most 
distinguished achievements at the 
Metropolitan. Astrid Varnay’s sing- 
ing was more impulsive, and there- 
fore more exciting, than before. The 
others in the admirable cast were Mr. 
Hotter, Sven Nilsson as Daland, Mar- 
garet Harshaw as Mary, and Thomas 
Hayward as the Steersman. 

Illusory though the stage produc- 
tion remained in its main aspects, a 
few disturbing factors continued to 
mar the third act. In designing this 
setting, Charles Elson appears to have 
committed a frequent sin of stage de- 
signers by filling the floor space too 
full. There is not room enough to 
accommodate the full chorus of men 
and women, and Herbert Graf cannot 
be held responsible for failing to find 
some way to avoid making the scene 
look like the assembly of a mob in 
Union Square. Mr. Graf can and 
should be chided, however, for allow- 
ing the men’s chorus to indulge in old- 
fashioned arm-waving and beat-count- 
ing; for a few minutes the opening 
of the third act looks like a routine 
production of the pre-Bing Metropoli- 
tan. Another detriment to the third 
act is the amateurish handling of the 
revel of the ghostly mariners on the 
phantom ship. Antony Tudor’s cho- 
reographic inspiration—if he is the 
one responsible—deserted him wh n he 
planned the pale, conventional choreo- 
graphic writhings of the three dancers 
who are silhouetted against the trans- 
lucent windows of the ship. And the 
last moment of the opera is bad, for 
the little ship model that breaks in two 
and sinks when Senta plunges off the 
cliff is an unconvincing toy indeed. 

All in all, however, The Flying 
Dutchman withstood well the captious 
scrutiny of a second visit. Certainly 
the first act is an achievement of high 
imagination, and the second act, de- 
spite a few drab aspects, attains its 
purpose effectively.. But one did have 
the feeling that everyone involved 
(notably Mr. Hotter, whose voice has 
never yet lasted out the full evening) 
became a bit tired by the third act. 


La Traviata, Nov. 19 


The third performance of La 
Traviata, a benefit for the Yeshiva 
University Women’s Organization, 
brought three singers to leading roles 
for the first time this season, with 





Delia Rigal as Violetia 





Sedge LeBlang 


Eugene Conley as Don Ottavio 


special interest centering in the first 
appearance here of Delia Rigal as 
Violetta. The handsome Argentine 
soprano made a striking picture, act- 
ing with dignity, pathos, and a real 
sense of operatic tragedy. Her per- 
formance increased in power with each 
succeeding act, and the death scene 
was especially moving. She conveyed 
the waning hopes of the dying Vio- 
letta with feverish brilliance. One or 
two bits of stage business were very 
effective. She began the Addio del 
passato seated on a large white chaise 
lounge, with her head buried in her 
arms, raising it as the music grows 
in intensity. The four final phrases 
were affectingly sung; the first two 
in one breath, the third gasped out. 
As she uttered the fourth, she threw 
herself backward onto the chaise—a 
dangerous procedure for anyone less 
sure of posture and muscular control. 

Miss Rigal’s singing did not match 
her portrayal in accuracy and even- 
ness; her evidently sensitive concep- 
tion of the musical investiture was 
not always realized because of tech- 
nical uncertainties. The same excel- 
lences and defects that were noted in 
Don Carlo were present here. Her 
high voice, when well produced, was 
of unearthly beauty, and there were 
many spots where it rang out true and 
lustrous. There were others, how- 
ever, where a tremolo or an unsup- 
ported tone made the line waver. She 
employed unwarranted sudden dy- 
namic contrasts and swallowed the 
ends of phrases to express emotion, 
particularly in the Ah fors é lui. Her 
coloratura in Sempre libera was 
brave rather than accurate, but she 
made a brilliant finish of it. Along 
with her acting, her singing increased 
in verve with each act, an experi- 
ence already undergone in Don Carlo. 


Giuseppe di Stefano as Alfredo and 
Robert Merrill as Germont were fa- 
miliar in their roles from other sea- 
sons. The tenor sang melodiously and 
true to pitch; the baritone steadily 
and mellifluously. Each voice blended 
well with the soprano in duets. In 
minor roles were Lucielle Browning, 
Margaret Roggero, Alessio de Paolis, 
John Baker, Lawrence Davidson, and 
Osie Hawkins. Alberto Erede con- 
ducted. 

—Q. E. 


Don Giovanni, Nov. 20 


After a nine-day postponement be- 
cause of illness, the debut of Paolo 
Silveri finally occurred in the first 
repetition of Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 
Though he is still in his early thirties, 
the Italian baritone is a veteran of 
several years’ experience in principal 
roles in the opera houses of his native 
country and at Covent Garden in Lon- 
don. The sterling qualities he mani- 
fested in his first Metropolitan ap- 
pearance indicated that he is likely to 
establish an equally solid position for 
himself in the United States. 

To judge from his performance in 
the title role in the Mozart opera, 
Silveri is not a strikingly individual- 
istic or original artist. But he showed 
himself to be a first-class craftsman 





Paolo Silveri as Don Giovanni 


in every way, and his presence in the 


cast helped to make the second Don 
Giovanni of the season more impres- 
sive than the first. His easy, engaging 
stage presence was marked by a Latin 
impetuosity and a vivid sense of detail 
which were, however, always qualified 
by respect for the demands of the en- 
semble. Although his action was al- 
ways lively and interesting, he never 
tried to steal the show, obviously pre- 
ferring to win his audience by the 
relevance of his characterization to the 
story as a whole rather than by flam- 
boyant personal displays. His por- 
trayal successfully made and main- 
tained a difficult equilibrium: He 
neither overlooked nor overplayed the 
significance of Don Giovanni's station 
as a member of the nobility. His 
Don, in all his reactions, was so pat- 
ently brought up in the ways and 
perquisites of the upper class that 
he did not have to prove his position 
overtly; with an interpretation based 
on this ‘postulate, Mr. Silveri was able 
to represent his misdemeanors with 
complete spontaneity without running 
into the danger of stepping out of 
character. 


Extended discussion of Mr. Silveri’s 
voice must wait for a later occasion, 
for I suspect that it is even hand- 
somer than it sounded this first time, 
when it still bore audible traces of the 
severe cold with which the New York 
climate felled him immediately after 
his arrival. Evén so, apart from an 
occasional balky moment, it served him 
well. His singing was always that of 
a genuine artist. The listener was 
not conscious of devices of produc- 
tion or mechanics of phrasing, for he 
made his voice the flexible instrumen- 
tality of con tinuous communication, 
shaping nuances to fit both the verbal 
and the musical impulse, and com- 
manding a range of expressive color 
wholly adequate to his clear and sensi- 
tive perceptions. He revealed a spe- 
cial mastery of rhythmic inflection ; 
except in two or three spots (where I 
thought his voice was not behaving as 
he meant it to) he demonstrated un- 
usual command of numerous means of 
accentuation, from the expressive 
molding of the inner climaxes of 
melodic phrases to the rapid-fire de- 
livery of the recitativo secco. His 
performance, in sum total, was highly 
theatre-wise and musical, and the very 
absence from it of Chaliapinesque ec- 
centricities suggested that Mr. Sil- 
veri’s talents will be adaptable to a 
wide variety of assignments 

Recovered from the illness that 
made way for Roberta Peters’ un- 
scheduled debut in the first Don Gio- 
vanni performance, ! Nadine Conner 
took over the role of Zerlina, singing 
it with radiant freshness of tone and 
acting it with piquant simplicity. 

Apart from Mr. Silveri and Miss 
Conner the cast remained unchanged 
from the Nov. 17 performance, but 
most of its members were in better 
form. Ljuba Welitch sang easily and 
well as Donna Anna, except in the 
stretto of Non mi dir, where she again 
could not negotiate the florid figura- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Firkusny and Munch 
Present Martinu Concerto 


Boston Symphony. Charles Munch, 
conductor. Rudolf Firkusny, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 18: 

ey Ta Bs sibinas cs cds Diamond 

Piano Concerto No. 3........Martinu 

(First time in New York) 

Symphony, D minor .......... Franck 


In the first Boston Symphony mati- 
nee in Carnegie Hall, Charles Munch 
and Rudolf Firkusny, piano soloist of 
the occasion, made the New York au- 
dience acquainted with an extraordi- 
narily fine new work, Bohuslav Mar- 
tinu’s Third Piano Concerto. A story 
of patriotic interest attaches to the 
Czech-born composer’s writing of the 
concerto, When he had reached the 
middle of the third movement, Mar- 
tinu heard of the sudden death of Jan 
Masaryk, his close friend for many 
years. Although the movement was 
in the gay style of a polka, Martinu 
felt that he could not continue in that 
vein. Consequently he shifted ab- 
ruptly to material of a sad and con- 
templative character before going on 
to the reprise of the opening section. 

Although Martinu considers the 
concerto “frankly more Czech” than 
most of his other works, its national 
qualities are less apparent than its 
generally eclectic outlook. Some re- 
viewers have called the music Brahms- 
ian; this is hardly apt, though Mar- 
tinu does not hesitate to call on many 
idiomatic features of late nineteenth- 
century music, along with devices of 
a more contemporary cast. A narrow 
definition of personal style, as one 
finds it in the music of so _ intel- 
lectually oriented a composer as Stra- 
vinsky, is not Martinu’s aim. He is 
primarily a spokesman for the heart 
rather than the mind (though a keenly 


analytic intelligence guides him), and 
his musical thoughts spring forth so 
spontaneously, in so wide a variety 
of moods, that his music in general, 
and the new concerto in particular, 
often seems more rhapsodic than for- 
mal. Yet this is the art that conceals 
art, for his works are always satis- 
fying in structural balance. The 
Piano Concerto is no exception. The 
basic materials of its three move- 
ments are extremely economical, yet 
they are developed and ornamented 
with such richness of fancy that their 
fundamental simplicity is not apparent 
at first. 

Revolting against the virtuoso man- 
ner of writing for piano and orches- 
tra, Martinu has sought in the Third 
Concerto to recapture the qualities of 
what he considers “the truest piano 
music”’—that of Mozart and Bee- 
thoven. Although the piano is busy 
most of the time, it is not required 
to build elocutionary climaxes or to 
out-thunder a large orchestra. His 
instrumentation is discreet, and its 
transparency allows every note of 
the piano part—especially when it is 
played with such lucidity and effort- 
less sonority as Mr. Firkusny brought 
to it—to assume a specific and im- 
portant value in the whole texture. 
The concerto is so ingenious in spirit, 
and the exquisitely articulated per- 
formance of Mr. Munch, Mr. Fir- 
kusny, and the orchestra was so ef- 
fortless that I hardly sensed the full 
beauty of the work as I heard it for 
the first time. But it keeps coming 
back in memory, renewing and en- 
hancing the delight it gave initially, 
and I am persuaded that it will seem 
to gain in stature with renewed ac- 
quaintance. 


The Martinu concerto followed 
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All three members of the 











Casadesus family appeared as soloists 


with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony on Nov. 23; at the left 
is Robert, and at the right are his son, Jean, and wife, Gaby 


David Diamond’s Third Symphony, 
played previously in New York by 
Jean Morel and the Juilliard Orches- 
tra, and reviewed by Robert Sabin in 
the Dec. 1, 1950, issue of MusIcaL 
America, As Mr. Sabin found, the 
symphony is one of the strongest and 
most expressive works its gifted com- 
poser has written. It is terse yet un- 
crowded and expansive, and tough- 
minded yet full of gentle sensibilities. 
The orchestra played it beautifully, 
for Mr. Munch plainly understood the 
music and sympathized with its in- 
tentions. 


The concert ended with a brisk but 
well co-ordinated reading of the 
Franck symphony. Here, as in the 
modern works in the first half of the 
program, no trace remained of the 
uncouth tone and unbalanced instru- 
mental relationships that have marred 


Mr. Munch’s achievements with the 
Boston Symphony in the past. For 
the first time in my experience he 
seemed to hear the orchestra all the 
time, and to guide its playing with a 
wholly judicious hand. 

—C. S. 


Howard Swanson Symphony 
Has First Performance 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society. Dimitri- Mitropoulos, conduc- 
tor. Robert, Gaby, and Jean Casa- 
desus, pianists. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
23, 24, and 26: 

Overture, Ruler of the Spirits. .Weber 

Concerto, D minor, for three ven > 

gS Pea ae 

Concerto, E flat major, K. sn, oy 

two pianos ...... o ove set 

Short Symphony aa 
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‘ . Debussy 
This concert offered a ‘musical em- 
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RECITALS 


John Charles Thomas, Baritone 
Town Hall, Nov. 17 


In his seasonal New York appear- 
ance, John Charles Thomas gave an 
impressive exhibition of the qualities 
that have endeared him to a full gen- 
eration of listeners. Billed in advance 
as a “program of old favorites,” the 
songs he had chosen were hardly that 
except insofar as he himself has made 
them familiar under the stamp of his 
own personality. They included the 
Invocazione from Peri’s Orfeo; the 
familiar Air, from Arne’s music for 
Comus; Brahms’s  Schwesterlein; 
Grieg’s Eros; Raymond McFeeters’ 
Exultation; Guion’s All Day on the 
Prairie; Elinor Remick Warren's By 
a Fireside; Hamilton Forrest’s ar- 
rangement of He’s Got the Whole 
World in His Hands; Franck’s La 
Procession; Ravel’s Nicolette ; Hahn's 
A Chloris; Poulenc’s La Belle Jeu- 
nesse; Easthope Martin’s Roll Along 
Home; Ernest Charles’s My Lady 
Walks in Loveliness; Malotte’s Sing 
a Song of Sixpence; Cyril Scott’s ar- 
rangement of Lord Randall; and 
Jacques Wolfe’s Gwine to Heav’n. 

There is an honesty and—in the 
finest sense—a professionalism about a 
recital by Mr. Thomas that many 
younger singers would do well to find 
for themselves. His is not, and never 
has been, the delicate, miniaturistic 
art of the chamber singer; he deals 
with songs in large, unequivocal 
terms, without a great deal of inter- 
pretative subtlety. But he meets head- 
on a_ responsibility that is often 
slighted by more sensitive interpreters : 
The responsibility to sing well and 
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Simon John Charles 


Barere Thomas 


project fully. There is no conde- 
scension in his straightforwardness, 
but rather a desire to communicate, 
to put a song across. And he does, 
with a strength of line and accent and 
a fullness of vocal command that con- 
vince entirely. In this recital his 
voice lacked much of the roundness 
of timbre and the full ringing top 
that once made its mere sound so ex- 
citing, but the mechanics of his vocal 
production were still as marvellously 
sound as ever, and the skill and hon- 
esty of his singing raised his audience 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Ray- 
mond McFeeters was at the piano. 
—J. H., Jr. 
Simon Barere, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 17 


The final work in Simon Barere’s 
recital, Liszt’s Spanish Rhapsody, elic- 
ited his most satisfactory playing of 
the evening. Its simple theme, once 
stated, gives way to technical devices 
that explore the piano’s sonorities. 
In these showy elaborations Mr. Ba- 
rere displayed his customary astonish- 
ing feats of pianism—the incredibly 
fast tempos of his runs, octave pas- 
sages, and interlocking chords; the 
roundness of his fortissimos; and the 
pearly glitter of his pianissimos. In 
its physical co-ordination the perform- 
ance was as suspenseful, breathtaking, 
and beautiful as a daring trapeze act. 

Just before the Spanish Rhapsody, 


Mr. Barere played Liszt’s B minor 
Sonata. Its problems are musical as 
well as technical, and it seemed a less 
comfortable vehicle for the pianist’s 
style. Tonally lovely, its fast pas- 
sages were too fast for the intricacy 
of the material, its slow ones slow to 
the point of languor—adjacent notes 
in a melody seemed to lose their re- 
lationship to one another. 

The rest of the program, while 
spotted with stray passages of charm 
and brilliance, also suffered from ex- 
aggerations of tempo. It included 
Godowsky arrangements of pieces by 
Corelli, -Rameau, and Loeilly; Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in A flat, Op. 110; 
and Chopin’s E major Scherzo, C 
sharp minor Etude, and A minor 
Etude—both from Op. 25 

—R. E. 
Juan Manén, Violinist 
Town Hall, Nov. 18, 5:30 


This was the second of two re- 
citals given by Juan Manén this sea- 
son. Goeta Ljungberg had been sched- 
uled to sing five of Mr. Manén’s 
songs, with the composer at the piano, 
but she was prevented by illness 
from appearing.* Mr. Manén played 
Bruch’s Violin Concerto in G minor; 
Bach’s Chaconne; Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo; and shorter pieces by Wieniaw- 
ski, Sarasate-Manén, Hubay, and 
Bazzini. Felix Van Dyck was the 
pianist. 

—N. P. 
Marjorie Mitchell, Pianist 
Times Hall, Nov. 18, 3:00 (Debut) 


Marjorie Mitchell did not try to 
make things easy for herself when 
she planned a debut program which 
included Barber’s Sonata, Op. 26, and 
Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 3, in addition 
to Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat, Op. 
27, No. 1; Debussy’s Ondine, Canope, 
and Feux d’Artifice; and Chopin’s 
Barcarolle, Op. 60, Nocturne, Op. 15, 
No. 1, and Scherzo in B minor. It 
must be said, however, that she had 
made no mistake in evaluating her 
prowess when she scheduled these 


works, for her playing of them was 
virtually unassailable from the tech- 
nical standpoint. It was also tasteful 
and musicianly. Sometimes it almost 
seemed that had the pianist played a 
bit less correctly the music she made 
would have been more interesting to 
listen to. Her performances could 
hardly be called mechanical, yet they 
lacked warmth. They would, per- 
haps, be best described as academic. 

The Beethoven sonata seemed to 
suit Miss Mitchell’s manner of playing 
more nearly than any of the other 
works. The Barber and Prokofieff 
sonatas would have been much more 
satisfying if she could have injected 
them with just a little more excite- 
ment. 

—A. H. 

Victoria de los Angeles, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 18 

In her second New York recital of 
the season, Victoria de los Angeles 
confirmed the brilliant impression she 
made in her debut. Three weeks fur- 
ther removed from the autumn cold 
that had caused the postponement of 
her initial appearance here, her upper 
voice was entirely clear and even in 
quality all the way up to a brilliant, 
free high C at the climax of her 
ardent, meaningful performance of 
the Alleluja from Mozart’s Exsultate, 
Jubilate motet. Her program was ar- 
ranged much as was the earlier one, 
with songs and arias leading up to a 
superbly delivered group of Spanish 
songs by Guridi, Falla, and Turina. 
The earlier part held the first-act aria 
from Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride; 
Campra’s Fétes Venitiennes; the Mo- 
zart excerpt; Brahms’s Dein blaues 
Auge and Sehnsucht; Strauss’s Stand- 
chen, Allerseelen, and Cacilie; and the 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Circulation Service 


Circulation managers of maga- 
zines have a bad time of it. If 
subscribers get their copies on time 
none of them thank him; if their 
copies are late they all complain, 
unless they are of a breed that has 
become inured through long, un- 
happy experience to a_ certain 
casualness about publication dates. 

Thus, at Christmastide, it is 
heartening to find someone in the 
world who looks on circulation 
managers with the dewy faith, the 
simplicity of gratitude possible 
only to children and practicing 
entymologists. The following let- 
ter is self-explanatory: 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Dear Mr. Morton: 

I received a copy of the Febru- 
ary Issue of Musica AMERICA in 
time. In the book, I also found a 
picture of Ana Maria’s Spanish 
Ballet, which featured a picture 
of castinets. With your generous 
help, I received an “A” on my 
work. I can not put into words 
how much I appreciate your help. 

Miss ROBERTA ABBEY 

P.S.: My next project is collect- 
ing bugs, so if you see any stray 
ones flying around, kill them and 
forward them to me. 

I again thank-you for your kind- 
ness. 


The only fly (pardon, Roberta; 
it got away) in the ointment is the 
tone of savage acquisitiveness 
that already shows itself in the 
post-script. When Roberta grows 
up and finds out what circulation 
managers are really like she will 
get to be just like all other sub- 
scribers. But Christmas is Christ- 
mas, an “A” is an “A,” and she 
is still young. 


Arkansas Traveler 


Everybody has at least one 
skeleton in his closet, but some 
skeletons are grislier than others. 
Josef Blatt’s is not very grisly as 
skeletons go, but it does have two 
heads. Now that Mr. Blatt is 
safely ensconced as a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera’s musical 
staff, it seems only honest to tell. 

When Mr. Blatt was conducting 
the Arkansas State Symphony, a 
peripatetic organization with head- 
quarters in Little Rock, he took it 
to Clarksdale for a concert. A 
capacity audience was waiting in 
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the high-school auditorium, the 
orchestra was tuning up backstage, 
and all the paraphernalia for a 
symphony concert (including Mr. 
Blatt) were on hand — except the 
music. He had left it in Little 
Rock, ninety miles away. He said 
he was sorry, though. 

The moral of the story is this: 
Mr. Blatt should never have taken 
the job without providing himself 
with an assistant conductor. It’s 
always nice to have somebody to 
blame. 


Opera-tions English 


A further sign that the center 
of musical life in these United 
States is creeping gradually west- 
ward is the publication in Cincin- 
nati of a periodical called Opera- 
tions English, the official bulletin of 
the Cincinnati Music-Drama Guild. 
On the first of each month it is- 
sues from the Guild offices in June 
Street, come, hell, high water, in- 
digenous productions of opera in 
English, or other natural hazards 
of the Ohio River Valley. 

Opera-tions English, aside from 
what seems to be an undue pre- 
occupation with the hyphen, is a 
boundlessly spirited little organ of 
herd interest, full of camaraderie. 
No self-respecting proponent of 
Opera in English should be with- 
out its distinguished ruminations. 

Vol. I, No. 7, hot off the mimeo- 
graph on Nov. 1, is a case in point. 
The cover is a program of the 
Music-Drama Guild’s Dec. 15-16 
performances of The Barber of 
Seville, in English, of course, with 
credits, cast, and “gentlemen of 
the ensemble” all complete. Under 
this, in a box, is a congratulatory 
note to “Dear Drama Guilders, my 
cherubs,” from the organizations 
head, “Prexy Samuel A. Messer 
(Muscles)”—obviously a man of 
strength, good will, and commend- 
able willingness to unbend. On 
page 2 there is the masthead of 
Opera-tions English and an edi- 
torial by Charlotte L. Shockley, 
who views with alarm the sad 
state of music in the face of rising 
costs, TV competition, non-repeal 
of the amusement tax, and what 
she says is “The conventional no- 
tion that the arts are pleasant 
adornments and a happy hunting 
ground for a limited number of 
long-hairs.” She comes out in 
favor of “the Lauritz Melchior 
lobby in Washington crying for 
national subsidy of music,” and 
earnestly asks her constituents 
“Have you a solution for the 
financial duress of the American 
artistic scene? Search your heart 
and mind and let us know. Lauritz 
Melchior and the nation will have 
a big wet kiss for your ideas.” 





Opera-tions Subsidy ends with that 
alarming, insanitary promise. Any- 
body who answered that is rash 
to the point of insanity. 

Page 3 has a cartoon sequence 
about sight-reading at auditions 
and a lot of Music-Drama Guild 
membership items—vital statistics, 
a “candlelight musicale,” (this one 
at 4 p.m., possibly in a cellar), 
the loss of a hat, a service address 
(in an Engineer Aviation outfit), 
a member who will “antic through 
Italy, France, and England, paint- 
ing as he goes,” and a convales- 
cence. The only one of interest to 
outsiders is one that says: “Bob 
Goodman has some candid party 
shots, too, which you might grab 
to forstall blackmail (joke). Not 
a pretty picture. 

Pages 4 and 5 are given over 
to “A Few Barbership Comments 
on Rossini’s Barber,” complete 
with Beethoven and Wagner apo- 
crypha, notes on the “overature” 
and “Almaviva’s allego maestoso,” 
and a final hearteningly optimistic 
statement that “Our Barber will 
be in English, hence should be co- 
herent and laughable. We'll all 
know what’s cooking all the 
miei 6” 

On page 6 is an article by a 
guest contributor — Wilfred Pel- 
letier — on operatic voices. He 
grows eloquent on the subject of 
contraltos: “Who are the great 
contralto heroines? Azucena, La 
Cieca, old women, both; Erda and 
Fricka, goddesses, Brangaene and 
Maddalena, waiting-women. The 
contralto voice is both heavier and 
lower than the mezzo; it is usually 
associated with age, dominance, or 
nobility, rather than seduction or 
sex . ” Since Rigoletto is not 
regularly one of Mr. Pelletier’s 
operas, it might not be fair to ask 
him just what it is he thinks Mad- 
dalena is waiting for; Brangaene 
should understand, though, and not 
be too upset about being lumped 
with her under “waiting women.” 
At least he called her a heroine. 

After a page of record listings, 
the final page gives itself up to an 
“Open Letter to Guilders from 
Kathryn Debnar.” Kitty has ap- 
parently ventured to New York 
and returned, disillusioned, to 
home soil. “The city (New York) 
is swamped with singers ‘with no 
place to go,’” she writes. “If you 
have no one to give you a ‘push’ 
in the right direction, you soon be- 
come a member of the ‘countless 
many.’ All study with no oppor- 
tunity for an outlet can make a 
singer’s life very dull and mean- 
ingless.” Nobody would argue 
with her on that. She goes on to 
emphasize the importance of ex- 
perience in getting a job in the 





Big City. “Only last year a 25- 
year-old soprano committed suicide 
in New York. She was distraught 
and considered herself a failure in 
her chosen field. She saw no other 


way out. She felt she could not 
go home. Terrible, isn’t it? It 
makes one stop and think. She 


had no Guild.” 

Sure it does make one stop and 
think, but with Opera - tions 
English to light the way, all the 
Music-Drama Guild members sell- 
ing tickets like crazy, and showing 
lots of spirit and pep, the world 
should soon become a safer place 
for singers, not to mention for 
OPERA IN ENGLISH. 


Please Take Your Seats 


The latest gimmick added to the 
new concert hall being built in 
London for the Festival of Britain 
next year is an intermission - is - 
over-please - take - your-seats signal 
that sounds an A. No bell or 
buzzer for the new auditorium. 
The A, an official said, “is less dis- 
tracting to members of the or- 
chestra.” 

Which orchestra? Whose A? 
Think how disturbing it would be 
for a Boston Symphony, 444- 
double - vibrations - per-second-A 
man, to have to be seated to the 
sound of a continental 435-dvps A, 
or for the ghost of Mozart to hear 
such a screech instead of the 415- 
dvps A he grew up with. That’s 
certainly no way to build good-will 
in the world. By the way, what ts 
the vibration rate of A in the 
Soviet Union? 


Bands Across the Sea 


When Dimitri Mitropoulos and 
the members of America’s oldest 
orchestra, the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, gave a buffet tea 
for Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
members of Britain’s oldest or- 
chestra, the Royal Philharmonic, 
a new entry was added to the long 
chronicle of Sir Thomas’ inde- 
pendent behavior. He did not at- 
tend. 


Contest! Contest! 


Would you like to own a hair 
from the head of Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos? That was to have been 
the prize in this first special con- 
test, but there has been difficulty 
in finding one that would look well 
framed. An alternative has not 
been decided on, but if you win 
you will be assured of some 
equally rare and precious gift. 

The proposition is this: Write a 
short essay, of not more than a 
hundred words, distinguishing be- 
tween any one of the following 
pairs. 

Mason and Hamlin 

mezzo forte and mezzo piano 

Samuel and Tom 

Adultoriamente and amoroso 

alto and contralto 

Blanche and Luigi Marchesi 

Entries will’ be judged on the 
Freshman English level, and you 
will gain nothing by choosing the 
more abstruse topics. The best an- 
swers will be published on this 
page. Double-spaced typing is pre- 
ferred; a pencilled scrawl is even 
better. Deadline: Dec. 20. 
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LETTERS to THE EDITOR 





Satie Controversy 


To THE Eprrtor: 

Over and over again in Satie-criti- 
cism, the complaint is filed that hu- 
mor was used as a mask behind 
which to hide an inability to write 
music. (Equally outrageously, one 
might imagine that St. Francis ser- 
monized to birds because of an in- 
ability to convey his ideas to other 
animate beings. Your last issue of 
MusicAL AMERICA contains an ex- 
ample: The article on Erik Satie by 
Abraham Skulsky. It seems not to 
have occurred to Mr. Skulsky, nor to 
Rollo Myers in his recent book, Erik 
Satie, that Satie may not have been 
forced but may, on the contrary, have 
been free to laugh. 

When one takes oneself, one’s gains 
and losses, one’s popularity and dis- 
favor, seriously, it is quite impossible 
to laugh (except forcedly, or at 
someone). Satie, however, was disin- 
terested, and was thus able to laugh 
or weep as he chose. He knew in his 
loneliness and in his courage where 
his center was: in himself and in his 
nature of loving music. There is no 
great difference between hearing 
“Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they toil not, neither do they spin” 
and a piece by Erik Satie. 

Forced, nervous laughter takes 
place when someone is trying to im- 
press somebody for purposes of get- 
ting somewhere. Satie, free of such 
interest, entitled his first pieces com- 
missioned by a publisher Three 
Flabby Preludes for a Dog. It being 
fairly clear who is referred to by 
the word “dog,” giving that title was 
evidently a social act militant in na- 
ture, not nonsensical, as Mr. Skulsky 
would have it. 

Mr. Skulsky records that all of 
Satie’s music is humorous excepting 
the Gymnopédies, the Sarabandes, and 
Socrate. This is simply not true. 
Think, for instance, of the Nocturnes, 
the Quatre Mélodies, the Danses 
Gothiques, and other posthumous 
works, and of Sylvie (which, con- 
trary to Mr. Myers’ information, has 
not disappeared, and contrary to Mr. 
Skulsky’s judgment re the Gymno- 
pédies is the first work of the com- 
poser to bear the stamp of his origi- 
nality). In fact, if one tries to think 
of a funny piece by Satie, it’s really 
tough: Les Corses, perhaps the Em- 
bryons Désséchés, and, certainly La 
Belle Excentrique. When Satie used 
words (of T. S. Eliot’s) “I gotta ‘use 
words when I talk to you,” his ex- 
pression was often humorous, always 
brilliantly imaginative. When he 
wrote music, he was unexceptionally 
the art’s most serious servant: he 
performed his tasks simply and un- 
pretentiously. He wrote more often 
than not short pieces, as did Scarlatti 
and Couperin and, as will, let’s hope, 
etc. . . . (Cf. Paul Klee, who said 
something about wanting to ignore 
Europe and about needing to make 
things small like seeds.) 

It appears we have reached the 
second complaint filed by critics 
against Satie: he wrote no big works, 
with the exception of Socrate, The 
length of a work, however, is no 
measure of its quality or beauty, most 
of post-Renaissance art-propaganda 
to the contrary. If we glance momen- 
tarily at R. H. Blythe’s book on 
Haiku (the Japanese poetic structure 
of five, seven, and five syllables), we 
read (p. 272): “Haiku thus make the 
greatest demand upon our internal 
poverty. Shakespeare (cf. Beethoven) 
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pours out his universal soul, and we 
are abased before his omniscience and 
overflowing power. Haiku require of 
us that our soul should find its own 
infinity within the limits of some 
finite thing.” My mind runs now to 
Satie’s Vexations, a short piece to be 
played 840 times in a row. A per- 
formance of this piece would be a 
measure—accurate as a mirror—of 
one’s “poverty of spirit,” without 
which, incidentally, one loses the 
kingdom of heaven. 

More and more it seems to me that 
relegating Satie to the position of 
having been very influential but in his 
own work finally unimportant is re- 
fusing to accept the challenge he so 
bravely gave us. 

JoHN CAGE 
New York, N. Y. 


To THE EpITor: 


John Cage’s remarks on my article 
about Satie are typical of the differ- 
ence of opinion that often prevails 
between a composer and a critic when 
both seek to judge the same work or 
composer. When a composer is re- 
lated to another composer in character 
and aesthetic, the judged composer 
becomes a centrifuge of enthusiasm 
for the judging composer; the latter 
tends to regard the works of the 
former as musically valid in them- 
selves, without reference to surround- 
ings, time, or social significance. The 
judging composer is quite right in 
taking this attitude, for his concen- 
tration on those aspects of the judged 
composer’s work that affect him gives 
him creative impetus toyird the 
achievement of his own ideals. 

On the other hand, a critic—espe- 
cially when he is considering a com- 
poser of the past—must take into ac- 
count various factors of historical 
development. He must try to find out 
whether the subject of his judgment 
was a man of his time, with a normal 
place in society as it then existed, or 
whether he was ahead of his time, 
writing works that were valid only 
for some later generation. 

Nevertheless, I have the impression 
that John Cage’s viewpoint and mine 
are not as far apart as they may seem 
to be. We do not appreciate Satie 
with the same degree of enthusiasm, 
but we both appreciate him, Mr. 
Cage, however, attributes to me cer- 
tain statements for which I look in 
vain in my article. Where, for in- 
stance, did I assert that Satie’s laugh- 
ter was forced, or that he was unable 
to write music? The expression 
“laughter as self-defense,” which I 
used, may perfectly well mean free 
laughter, or even innate and uncon- 
scious laughter. As for the charge I 
am supposed to have made that Satie 
was unable to compose, what I wrote 
was that he was unable to attain his 
ideals—which is quite a different mat- 
ter. Certainly none of Satie’s works 
reveal compositional shortcomings. 
But they do suggest the possibility of 
achievements of bigger scope, which 
Satie seems to have been unable to 
undertake. This inability, I think, ex- 
plains the fact that he went back to 
study at the age of forty. 

I still believe that most of Satie’s 
music is humorous. A piece of music 
is destined for the audience, which 
reads the title and creates an associa- 
tion between the title and the music. 
The audience can hardly be expected 
to discern serious hidden meanings in 
such titles as Flabby Preludes for a 
Dog or Pieces in the Shape of a 
Pear. It cannot take seriously such 
indications as those in Le Fils des 
Etoiles—“Without too much trem- 
bling,’ “Very good,” “Fall until 
weakening,” “Ignore your own pres- 
ence,” etc. 

As Mr. Cage puts it, Satie was free 
to laugh, no matter how. This is, I 
believe, one of the main reasons for 
the controversy about his music. He 
loved music and felt himself entirely 


free. Writing for himself, he became 
immured in an ivory tower, He not 
only ignored conventions, publishers, 
and critics—which did not matter 
much—he also ignored any real or 
imagined audience. 

Satie influenced many composers, 
and for this influence I said that he 
was important. To Debussy and 
Ravel, Milhaud and Poulenc, Sau- 
guet, Virgil Thomson, and John 
Cage, he is a great composer. In my 
view, however, a composer cannot be 
called great when only a few com- 
posers and specialists hold so ex- 
alted a view of his merits. The com- 
poser’s message must reach beyond 
those who are in the same business. 

This Satie’s music has not yet done. 
He was ahead of his time, and 25 
years after his death he is still ahead 
of his time. He gave us significant 
examples, great hints of new aesthe- 
tics; but others developed them and 
brought them to life. The chief de- 
fect of Satie’s music is not the small- 
ness of each work, but the smallness 
of his whole output. This output, in- 
fluential with three generations of 
composers, still has not reached to- 
day’s serious audience through its 
wall of wit and humor: and until it 
does reach its audience I cannot con- 
cede that it contains the elements that 
justify calling its composer great. 

ABRAHAM SKULSKY, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dalcroze Exceptions 


To THE Eprror: 

Emile Jaques-Dalcroze has contrib- 
uted so much to the field of music 
and education that we were delighted 
to see the article “Dalcroze: Rhythm 
in a Chain Reaction,” in the Novem- 
ber 15 issue of MustcaL AMERICA. 

However, there are several state- 
ments with which we do not agree: 

1) “Eury thmics” is a term still ex- 
tensively used in English speaking 
countries (including the United 
States) to denote the basic subject of 
the Dalcroze method, rhythmic train- 
ing. (Rhythmic movement or rhyth- 
mics (both with an H) are used as 
substitutes chiefly for the sake of 
simplicity. ) 

2) Jaques-Dalcroze has written 
hundreds of songs; many of these 
have become songs of the French- 
speaking people. It is not his | “ar- 
rangements of Swiss folk songs,” but 
his own songs which have become 
popular in France, Switzerland, and 
other parts of the world. 

3) Dalcroze was so staunchly Swiss 
that despite prolonged hardships and 
lack of co-operation and apprecia- 
tion, he preferred to work in Geneva. 
It was with great reluctance that he 
left the country of his choice to or- 
ganize the famous Hellerau School. 

4) Until his death on July 2 of this 
year, Emile Jaques-Dalcroze worked 
feverishly, guiding all activities at the 
Institut Central in Geneva, conferring 
daily with the teachers; formulating 
new exercises in eurythmics, solfége, 
and improvisation; and pointing the 
way to an increasingly effective meth- 
od of developing sound musician- 
ship, not only as a requisite for pro- 
fessional music study but as an es- 
sential for the full realization of the 
creative powers of all human beings 
—children and adults. 

Thank you again for bringing 
knowledge of a truly great man and 
inspired educator to your readers. 

Hitpa M. ScHUSTER, 
Director, Dalcroze Sthool of Music 
New York, N. Y. 


The State of Radio 


To THE Eprtor: 

May I take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on the splendid ar- 
ticle that was printed in a recent is- 
sue of MusicaL AMERICA and sub- 
mitted by Robert M. Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago. This article 
that referred specifically to the disre- 
gard of minorities by radio stations 
in the United States, applies equally, 
of course, to television, and in a 
large degree also to motion pictures. 


I believe that we all have a high 
moral responsibility to help make 
people better, and the great instry. 
ments of radio, television, and mo- 
tion pictures can do more than al. 
most anything else that we can think 
of in the present day to reach people 
on a world-wide scale. 

May I thank you again for bring. 
ing to the attention of the musica] 
public the significant problem and re. 
sponsibility which radio stations jn 
the nation face at the present time. 

—BENJAMIN F. Sway 
Chapel Hill, N. ¢ 


British Orchestras 


To THE EpItor: 

My article as printed in the Novy, | 
issue of MusicAL AMERICA contains a 
bad misprint. Page 8, column 2, sec. 
ond complete paragraph starts “The 
London Philharmonic” : it should be 
“The Philharmonia.” And _ similarly 
with another reference in same para- 
graph. This is, I think, highly con- 
fusing because the London Philhar- 
monic is dealt with under its own 
name in column 4. 

The orchestras in London (except 
BBC) can be listed as follows: 

Permanent, receiving large direct 
Arts Council grant—London Phil- 
harmonic. 

Non-permanent, receiving small di- 
rect A. C. grant—London Symphony. 
Non-permanent, receiving Arts Coun- 
cil grants only indirectly— 1) Phil- 
harmonia, 2) Royal Philharmonic. 

Hope this is clear. 

ARTHUR JACOBS 
London, England 


Duo-Pianists 
To THE Eprror: 

Since the arrival of your latest edi- 
tion—Nov. 1— I have intended writ- 
ing to tell you that both my sister 
and I like the new front cover of 
MusicaAL AMERICA very much, 

Also to compliment you on the at- 
titude of reviewers, particularly for 
their constructive criticisms—I mar- 
vel at their restraint and poise and 
control in view of the many events 
they are called upon to cover—con- 
ditions seem to be growing continu- 
ally more hectic. 

May I call your attention to a 
statement that two French girls pre- 
sented a first performance of a Pol- 
onaise by Saint-Saéns, which my sis- 
ter and I played years ago and which 
is not new. Your young man was 
probably not around then. 

You, of course, know that we were 
the first to be called “Duo-Pianists” 
at the suggestion of the Aeolian 
Company when we signed a contract 
with them to make Duo Art Records. 

Rose L. Sutro 
Baltimore, Md. 


Convent Garden Archives 
To THE Epiror: 


Having recently been appointed 
archivist of the Covent Garden Royal 
Opera House, I would welcome any 
material that may be in the hands 
of Americans that pertains to Covent 
Garden from 1732 to 1939, in the 
form of programs, play-bills, port- 
raits, photographs, etc. Such mate- 
rials would go to form a permanent 
collection at Covent Garden, along 
the lines of the museum at La Scala 
in Milan and the collection at the 
Paris Opéra, and to form the basis 
for an authoritative history. 

Haroi_p RoseENTHAL, 
London, England 


Spivakovskys 


To THE EpiTor: 

There must be an error in the story 
from Sydney, Australia, in your Nov. 
15 issue. Tossy Spivakovsky has not 
been in Australia, in ten years. It 
must have been_his brother, Jascha, 
since Mozart's Concerto in A major, 
K. 488, is for prano—not violin. 

FriepeE ROTHE 
New York, N. Y 
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New Flying Dutchman Opens 


Covent Garden Opera Season 


By Epwarp LocksPEIsER 
London 
OLLOWING the visit to Lon- 
Pe: of the opera company of La 
Scala in Milan, the Covent Gar- 
den Opera Company opened its winter 
season with a schedule of nightly per- 
formances extending to the end of 
February and forming one of the 
longest seasons of opera that has ever 
taken place there. The present visit 
to the United States of the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet, which would normally 
have shared the Covent Garden season 
with the opera company, accounts for 
the uninterrupted operatic produc- 

tions. 

The Flying Dutchman, newly staged 


~by Heinz Tietjen, of the Stadtische 


Oper in Berlin, was given on opening 
night. Other operas heard since have 
included Boris Godounoff, The Magic 
Flute, La Traviata, Il Trovatore, 
Rigoletto, Aida, La Bohéme, Madama 
Butterfly, Manon, Carmen, and Der 
Rosenkavalier. In accordance with 
present policy, all these operas are be- 
ing given in English, except when, as 
frequently happens, visiting artists are 
able to undertake roles only in their 
own languages. By the end of Decem- 
ber, The Marriage of Figaro, Fidelio, 
Lohengrin, Tosca, and a new produc- 
tion of Tchaikovsky’s Queen of 
Spades, staged by Michael Benthall 
will have been added to the season’s 
repertoire. 

New productions of Parsifal and 
Alceste are scheduled for early 1951, 
with Kirsten Flagstad as Kundry and 
Alceste. In the late spring, during 
the much-heralded Festival of Britain, 
plans include productions of Tristan 
und Isolde, The Ring of the Nibe- 
lungs, Turandot, Salome, and _ the 
first performance of the new opera 
Vaughan Williams has based on Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Erich Kleiber has been engaged as 
the first foreign guest conductor to 
appear with the present Covent Gar- 
den company, and he made his debut 
in Der Rosenkavalier. Other operas 
he is scheduled to conduct are Car- 
men, The Magic Flute, Queen of 
Spades, and Rigoletto. 


ESIDES Miss Flagstad, guest 

singers include the Yugoslavian 
baritone Marko Rothmuller, who 
earlier scored successes as Jokanaan 
in Salome and as Iago in a radio pro- 
duction of Otello and who is now 
undertaking roles in Aida, Il Trova- 
tore, Rigoletto, and Fidelio; Victoria 
de los Angeles, who is now being 
heard as Mimi, Manon, and Elsa (all 
in the original languages); Ludwig 
Weber, who sang in last season’s 
Ring cycles and who has made a 
great impression as Boris Godounoff, 
which he sings in German; Wilma 
Lipp, a stylish coloratura from the 
Vienna State Opera, who made her 
debut as the Queen of the Night in 
The Magic Flute; Hilde Zadek, fresh 
from her triumph in the Edinburgh 
production of Ariadne auf Naxos, 
who is singing Aida and Tosca; and 
Joan Hammond, who is appearing in 
Aida, Il Trovatore, and Madama But- 
terfly. 

_Here is unquestionably a most am- 
bitious scheme for London opera. If 
occasionally some of the performances 
have fallen short of the impeccable, 
almost inhuman, standards demanded 
by the press, some memorable charac- 
terizations should not go unre- 
corded. 


Ludwig Weber’s conception of Boris 
was a noble and tragic portrayal of 
the great part, nioving even to those 
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with ineffaceable memories of Chalia- 
pin. Last year’s ornate staging of 
Moussorgsky’s opera by Peter Brook, 
whose  unconyentionalities proved 
overbold for Covent Garden (perhaps 
the reason for Mr. Tietjen’s engage- 
ment), has been somewhat toned 
down, although it still contains some 
amusing incongruities. 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, who has 
firmly established her reputation both 
here and on the Continent in a va- 
riety of roles, proved herself to be a 
firt-rate Mozart singer, notably in 
the part of Pamina. 

Covent Garden is also fortunate 
enough in having three good and 
adaptable English tenors — Richard 
Lewis, Walter Midgeley, and James 
Johnstone—the last a newcomer from 
the Sadler’s Wells Opera. The 
American Jess Walters has success- 
fully negotiated some of the principal 
baritone parts, and the Canadian 
mezzo-soprano Jean Watson made her 
reappearance as Mary in The Flying 
Dutchman and Annina in Der Rosen- 
kavalier. 

As principal conductor, Karl Rankl 
maintains an acceptable standard of 
orchestral playing. The assistant con- 
ductors are Warwick Braithwaite and 
Peter Gellhorn. 


UNNING concurrently with the 

Covent Garden season, the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Opera has staged a 
repertoire more modest and intimate 
in scope, but at least as creditable as 
an example of indigenous English 
opera. It has revived Wolf-Ferrari’s 
The School for Fathers, in Edward 
Dent’s translation, and its vivacious 
and alert production of Verdi’s Fal- 
staff, with Arnold Matters in the title 
role. Unstinted praise has been ac- 
corded this wholly delightful effort of 
the youthful company, since the 
Shakespearean humor inherent in the 
score seems to have been more suc- 
cessfully conveyed by its members 


than by the accomplished visitors 
from La Scala. 
Future productions at Sadler’s 


Wells will include a new version of 
Don Carlo—the only new production 
of Verdi scheduled for London this 
season—and Kat’a Kabanova, the first 
opera by the Czech composer Leos 
Janacek ever to be given in England. 

Also in the world of opera, the 
BBC has given the first performance 
in England of Respighi’s beautiful 
Maria Egiziaca. Originally intended 
for concert performance, this work is 
properly described as a sacred mys- 
tery and is nowadays given in Italy 
on the stage. If shades of Puccini 
and Strauss haunt this lyrical and 
vividly expressive work, the com- 
poser’s harmony and melodic line are 
nevertheless individual. 

In the concert world, the pianist 
Ray Lev, among visiting artists from 
America, gave a successful recital in 
Wigmore Hall. Richard Paul made 
a favorable impression when he con- 
ducted the Philharmonia Orchestra in 
a program of works by Brahms, 
Samuel Barber, Vaughan Williams, 
and Prokofieff. 


AMONG the blessings of the BBC’s 

Third Program are the ambitious 
schemes of presenting consecutively 
over a number of weeks all the 
significant works of an important but 
neglected composer. Weber has re- 
cently been brought into prominence in 
this way, and a welcome opportunity 
was afforded to hear extraordinarily 
good broadcast performances of Der 
Freischiitz, Oberon, and Euryanthe. 


At the same time, an illuminating 
series was presented of the composer’s 
half-forgotten chamber and orchestral 
works, including the curious clarinet, 
horn, and bassoon concertos, and the 
four piano sonatas. 

Der Freischiitz, or The Hunter's 
Bride, as this English version had it, 
was imaginatively produced, with a 
highly developed technique of dialogue 
and sound effects. Joan Hammond 
was well cast in the part of Agathe, 
and James Johnstone was excellent 
as Max. The Euryanthe broadcast 
was in German, a recording of im- 
peccable quality made by the Nord- 
westdeutscher Rundfunk at Cologne. 
Ljubimir Romansky was the accom- 
plished conductor, and the cast in- 
cluded Heinrich Nillius as Lysiart, 
Marthe Modl as Eglantine, and Trude 
Eipperle as Euryanthe. The Oberon 
performance, recorded from last sum- 
mer’s Holland Festival production, 
brought us Gré Brouwenstijn as Rezia 
and Frans Vroons as Huon, with 
Pierre Monteux conducting. 

Broadcast opera has also triumphed 
in the Italian and modern repertoire. 
Miss Hammond negotiated the dif- 
ficult role of Turandot with ex- 
emplary brilliance, and Walter Midge- 


ley made an acceptable Calaf. Stan- 
ford Robinson, head of the BBC 
opera department, conducted. In a 


televised version of Madama Butter- 
fly the dainty and attractive Chinese 
soprano Lian Shin-Yang was en- 
trusted with the title role. Milhaud’s 
Le Pauvre Matelot was presented by 
the London Opera Club at the 
Fortune Theatre and later broadcast 
from a BBC studio. Arthur Servent 
and Jennifer Vyvyan undertook the 
roles of the sailor and his wife with 
appropriate verve and grim humor. 
Finally, Donizetti's Il Campanello 
was broadcast in an English version, 
as The Night Bell. 

Three conductors from the Contin- 


ent have taken charge of the BBC 
Symphony during the interregnum 
caused by the departure of Sir Adrian 
Boult to assume the direction of the 
London Philharmonic and the advent 
next year of Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
Issay Dobrowen revived piano con- 
certos by Scriabin and Liapounoff. 
Vittorio Gui gave some characteris- 
tically animated performances of 
Italian works, among them Casella’s 
Paganiniana; Dallapiccola’s Piccolo 
Concerto, with the composer as solo- 
ist; and Busoni’s Waltzes, Op. 53. 
At the Royal Albert Hall he con- 
ducted Busoni’s Violin Concerto, with 
Joseph Szigeti as soloist. Albert 
Wolff completed the trio of conduc- 
tors. 

The latest work of the prolific and 
versatile Benjamin Britten to be 
heard in England is his set of Di- 
versions on a Theme, for left hand 
piano solo and orchestra, which Paul 
Wittgenstein, who commissioned the 
work, gave with the Bournemouth 
Municipal Orchestra recently. The 
work was held to be another example 
of the composer’s amazing skill, al- 
though lacking some of the charm 
and wit of the earlier Frank Bridge 
Variations or the humanity of some 
of his recent works. 


Mu Phi Epsilon 
Celebrates Founders’ Day 


Mu Phi Epsilon celebrated on Nov. 
13 the 47th anniversary of its or- 
ganization. Chapters all over the 
country held meetings in honor of its 
two founders, Elizabeth M. Fuqua and 
Winthrop S. Sterling. In its Foun- 
ders’ Day celebration the New York 
alumnae chapter had among its guests 
of honor Ruth Row Clutcher, national 
president, and Helene Morsztyn, 
pianist and teacher. The program 
was given by Eleanor Berger, mezzo- 
soprano; Ruth Bradley, pianist; and 
Marcella Eisenberg, violinist. 
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Letters of 


Richard Wagner 


Edited with notes by 
JOHN N. BURK 


Long shrouded in secrecy, the startling 
Burrell Collection of Richard Wagner letters 
is now revealed as the discovery of a genera- 
tion—shedding fascinating light on Wagner's 
marriage to Minna, his music, his philosophy, 
and his relations with colleagues. 

This wealth of new information literally 
commands inclusion in the Wagner story. 
It’s for every reader who loves music, biog- 


raphy, or literature. 
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The Public: Last Hope 
Of Serious Music On The Air 


N these days when spiritual values need 

to be reinforced and reaffirmed more than 

at any other time in this century, com- 
mercialism has engulfed one possible and 
familiar source of spiritual and cultural dis- 
semination and threatens to overwhelm an- 
other past all redemption. ‘ Radio and its 
new partner, television, are almost lost to 
cultural and educational forces—are certain- 
ly lost to serious music unless drastic meas- 
ures are adopted soon. Radio, in which 
cultural undertakings have held a_ slim 
beachhead since network broadcasting be- 
came a huge industry about two decades ago, 
has allowed its mammonish masters to en- 
croach on that last strip where serious music 
has reigned so precariously. The two net- 
works that consistently maintained pro- 
grams of symphonic music through the 
years, whether on the house or by grace of 
sponsor, now nod to practices unworthy of 
the quality of their product. The Columbia 
Broadcasting System now records the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony and_broad- 
casts its concerts a week late at an unfortu- 
nate and unfamiliar time, after twenty 
years of Sunday afternoons had made friends 
for the orchestra and the network all over 
the world. The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has pushed its famous orchestra out of 
Studio 8-H into makeshift quarters to make 
room for television, and, more serious, 
shifted its time to Monday night, when it 
follows a parade of musical half-hours of 
conventional, commercial stamp. 

The mounting costs of television seem to 
be the bogey behind the scenes. Most ex- 
perts agree that television will not pav for 
itself for many years to come, and the un- 
certainty over the future of color television 
confuses the scene still further. This cloudy 
picture seems to have resulted from a de- 
cision by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission giving CBS the right to manufac- 
ture its own tvpe of color transmission ex- 
clusively, RCA protested, secured an in- 
junction to set aside the ruling, and, on Dec. 
5 produced its own method. The results, 
in terms of manufacture and public accept- 
ance, cannot be estimated for a long time. 
What concerns us at the moment fs program 
policy, and, behind that, a basic attitude 
which affects the cultural world seriously. 

Already, it seems that television thinking 
has hardened into an unbreakable mold of 
commercialism, more difficult to crack than 
even radio’s. We understand that Frieda 
B. Hennock, the courageous woman member 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, has sent out an S.O.S. to the country’s 
educators, asking them to lift their voices 
in an effort to strengthen the commission’s 
educational policy. This stronger policy may 
be only the strict reinforcement of licensing 
only stations that conform to the require- 
ment of leaving a percentage of time open 
for “public service’ programs, for realistic 
practitioners in the industry maintain that 
all channels are full at the moment. Whether 
or not the FCC could or could not reserve 
space for educational factions and programs 
on the television channels now available, 
there is no question that it can exercise a 
moral and restraining effect on the networks 
if it has public support behind it. 

There is at stake the future of music in a 
medium that holds tremendous potentialities 
for good. The series of operas to be tele- 
vised by NBC, the occasional operatic ven- 
tures by CBS, and ABC’s annual televising 





of the Metropolitan Opera opening are 
earnests of what might be done on television, 
We believe that music should have its share 
in any educational use of television channels. 
The efforts towards musical representation 
on TV so far have come from the networks 
themselves. For this, they deserve our sup- 
port. But they will not, cannot, maintain a 
favorable attitude in the face of rising costs, 
indifference of the public, and stultifying 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s efforts on behalf of public service pro- 
gramming. The commission members, as 
well as the broadcasters, believe only what 
they see with their eyes and hear with their 
ears. 

To convince them of the public’s desire 
—or demand—for programs of educational 
and musical value, they must hear from the 
public. A few dozen letters aimost surely 
would have saved Columbia’s fine Invitation 
to Music severa! years ago. Letters today 
will do a similar service—for the good pro- 
grams now existing and for the ones we hope 
to see set up, on both radio and television, 


Make Way for Dance 


In the Music Business 


ANCE no longer deserves to be the 

orphan child of the music business. 

The gross intake of the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet in its current tour runs well into seven 
figures. Three other major ballet organiza- 
tions—the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, the 
Marquis de Cuevas’ Grand Ballet, and Bal- 
let Theatre—are booked for extensive tours 
this season, and still another company—the 
New York City Ballet—is active in New 
York. Smaller companies headed by such 
ballerinas as Marina Svetlova and Mia 
Slavenska are warmly received in commun- 
ities that cannot support the big troupes. 
Non-balletic dancers—José Limon, Federico 
Rey, and Talley Beatty, to name only three 
—are gaining a constantly expanding audi- 
ence. 

Plainly the dance has now become a big- 
time project in the United States, both ar- 
tistically and commercially. On the most 
serious artistic level there are two ruling 
forms of musical theatre, opera and ballet. 
Opera has traditionally come within the 
province of the music business, and the 
managements are well equipped to deal with 
it. Ballet, on the other hand, has always 
been the stepchild of the business generally, 
despite the special promotional talent one or 
two impresarios have shown. 

The needs of ballet—in materials, per- 
sonnel, and mode of presentation—are high- 
ly individual. Unlike opera, which consists 
for us mainly in the perennial repetition of 
a small list of classic works, ballet is bas- 
ically concerned with novelty. It is pre- 
dominantly an ephemeral art, offering the 
newest and brightest ideas the musical 
theatre can conjure up. Whereas the basic 
requisite of an opera manager is an under- 
standing of the traditional requirements of 
performance, the basic requisites of a ballet 
manager are imagination and taste. Great 
harm is already being done to the sprightly, 
up-to-date art of ballet by forcing it into 
the mold of operatic presentation, narrow- 
ing the repertory down to endless Nuterack- 
ers and Sleeping Beauties, and robbing it of 
the most desirable quality it has always 
possessed—its contemporaneity. It is time 
for the managements to take completely new 
stock of their conception of the nature and 
value of ballet, and to stop slowly killing it 
—at the peak of its popular acceptance—by 
conventionalizing and routinizing it. 
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URING the month of November the Buda- 

pest String Quartet gave fourteen concerts 

in England within seventeen days. In Lon- 
don they played the complete cycle of Beethoven 
quartets. The ensemble will begin its American 
tour in January Leopold Stokowski conducted 
the Dallas Symphony in its annual sponsors’ con- 
cert, on Dec. 9. The orchestra’s regular con- 
ductor, Walter Hendi, appeared as soloist in 
Bach’s D minor Piano Concerto. 

Alicia Markova, who underwent an operation 
early last fall, is dancing again, supported by the 
newly-formed Festival Ballet Company. Her part- 
ner, as in the past, is Anton Dolin. The Trapp 
Family Singers ended their recent European tour 
with a concert in Milan. They will give their 
annual pair of Christmas programs in New York 
on Dec..16 and 17 and will appear in a television 
program a week later. On the evening of Jan. 
8 Jennie Toure! will sing Chausson’s song cycle 
Poéme de l’Amour et de la Mer, with the Little 
Orchestra Society in Town Hall, and join the 
Israel Philharmonic later in a performance of 
Leonard Bernstein's Jeremiah Symphony, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, with the composer con- 
ducting. 

In November the King of Denmark attended 
symphony concerts conducted by Nicolai Malkeo in 
Copenhagen. Wilhelm Hansen, Danish publisher, 
has brought out a book by Mr. Malko, in English. 
Paul Olefsky, principal cellist of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, left his position to enlist in the United 
States Navy. He has been succeeded for the time 
being by Elsa Hilger, who has been a member of 
the cello section for fifteen years. 

A joint recital was given by Nan Merriman, 
mezzo-soprano, and Ralph Linsley, pianist, in 
Paris on Nov. 30, under the auspices of the Cul- 
tural Relations Section of the American Embassy. 
Besides her concert engagements, Claramae Turn- 
er has been appearing in opera, and is scheduled 
to sing with companies in Philadelphia and San 
Antonio this winter. She will take the part of 
the Witch in an NBC television production of 
Hansel and Gretel on Dec. 24. 

Fritz Busch and Sir Ernest MacMillan conducted 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, assisted by 
the Schola Cantorum, in a program on Dec. 10 in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, observing the sec- 
ond anniversary of the acceptance by the United 
Nations General Assembly of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. Marian Anderson, John 
Brownlee, and Claudio Arrauw were the soloists, 
and a Ceremonial Fanfare, especially composed for 
the occasion by David Diamond, opened the con- 
cert. 

The Philharmonic Piano Quartet, scheduled to 
appear at the Roxy Theatre for two weeks, had 
its engagement extended by nine days. Rosalind 
Nadeli has taken over the role of Miss Baggott 
in Benjamin Britten's Let’s Make an Opera, which 
will open shortly on Broadway. Jascha Spiva- 
kovsky, pianist, was heard recently as soloist with 
the Perth Symphony, in Australia. Rudolph Peka- 
rek conducted. Frank Glazer traveled through 
Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee when he made 
a four-mile trip from_his hotel to Lincoln Me- 
morial University, in Harrogate, Tenn., to give a 
piano recital on Nov. 

Josef Krips, conductor of the Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra, has been engade to conduct the London 
Symphony for one season. Last summer he was 
denied entry into the United States by immigration 
authorities. Ernst Wolff, tenor, was heard in two 
capacities as soloist with the Bellingham Civic 
Symphony, in Bellingham, Wash. Besides sing- 
ing, he was soloist in a Bach piano concerto. 

When Camilla Wicks was soloist with the Lon- 
don Philharmonic on Dec. 3 she concluded a tour 
of 64 concerts in Europe. After a month’s rest 
the violinist will give 26 more recitals, in France, 
Italy, Spain, and Belgium. Frences Lehnerts has 
presented her new operalogue of Carmen in cities 
in Pennsylvania, Florida, and New York, and in 
Washington, D. C. She recently sang the con- 
tralto solos in a performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
rarely-heard A Tale of Old Japan, in Schenectady 
under the direction of Gordon Mason. Rand 
Smith, baritone, gave a recital on Nov. 16 in Dal- 
las. He will be heard with the Dallas Symphony 
in January, and will sing the role of Figaro in 
The Marriage of Figaro, with the new Dallas 
Lyric Theatre. 

Among the roles Eleanor Knapp, mezzo-soprano, 
has sung this fall with opera companies in New 
York and Pennsylvania are Amneris, in Aida; Prin- 
cess Eboli, in Don Carlo; Laura, in La Gioconda ; 
Cherubino, in The Marriage of Figaro; Rosina, in 
The Barber of Seville; and Azucena, in I] Trova- 
tore. The Mozarteum Orchestra of Salzburg is 
being conducted by the American Jonathan Stern- 
berg in a concert tour that began in Stuttgart. 
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Keystone View 


Albert Einstein, a visitor at a Metropolitan Opera performance in 1930, was greeted by 
the audience, which applauded him, and welcomed back stage by members of the cast of 
Carmen and others. From the left, Giovanni Martinelli, who sang Don José; Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, general manager; Maria Jeritza, Carmen; Mr. Einstein; and Oskar Straus, composer 


WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Revival after Two Years 


Verdi’s La Forza del Destino, which waited 56 
years for a hearing at the Metropolitan, although 
it had been given elsewhere in the city, was re- 
vived in a special matinee on Nov. 21. It was in 
this opera that Rosa Ponselle, the Leonora of the 
present cast, made her triumphant entry into oper- 
atic annals on Nov, 15, 1918. Miss Ponselle’s lead- 
ing confréres on that memorable occasion were 
Enrico Caruso, Giuseppe de Luca, and José Mar- 
dones. Gennaro Papi conducted. In this latest 
revival, the singers were Joseph Macpherson, 
Mario Basiola, Giovanni Martinelli, Olga Didur 
(making her debut as Preziosilla), Tancredi Pa- 
sero, Alfredo Gandolfi, Philine Falco, Millo Picco, 
and Paolo Ananian. Tullio Serafin conducted. 


Maybe a Blessing? 


At a Vienna performance of Lohengrin, the 
chorus struck and declined to sing, merely open- 
ing and shutting their mouths without uttering a 
sound. (1910). 


No Answer 


A large and wondering “Why?” would be the 
most suitable comment on the revival of Boito’s 
Mefistofele by the Chicago Civic Opera. There 
was some good singing, though, and the scenic 
effects ran from a fairly good Witches’ Sabbath 
to some of the most old-fashioned and indiffer- 
ently-lighted sets observed in recent years. 


A New Marguérite Gauthier 


Following a postponement of a year, the world 
premiere of Camille, an opera in a prologue and 
three acts by the young American composer Ham- 
ilton Forrest, was given by the Chicago Civic 
Opera on Dec. 10. The leading roles were assigned 
to Mary Garden (making her first appearance of 
the season), Coe Glade, Charles Hackett, Chase 
Baromeo, Barre Hill, and Theodore Ritch. Emil 
Cooper conducted, and Otto Erhardt was stage 
director. . . . Despite prolonged and clamorous ap- 
plause, the event was one of profound disappoint- 
ment . . . chiefly in that the resources and im- 
mense influence of the Civic Opera should have 
been exerted to a maximum degree on behalf of 
a work so utterly lacking in any sort of signifi- 
cance. Of Forrest’s Camille we are forced to 
employ the most devastating phrase in the critic’s 
vocabulary: we were bored. 


Agreement on Two Continents 


Berlin sophisticates pricked up their ears at the 
appearance of Lattuada’s Le Preziose Ridicole, 
known here as Zierpuppen. The work is to be 
heard at the Metropolitan later. But no amount 
of verve in the production, no amount of grace 
and charm in the scenic accoutrement, and no 
amount of impassioned zeal on the part of its 
sponsors could rescue this puerile compound of 


farce, comic opera, and operetta from a boredom 
of the deadliest hue! (Berlin report, Nov. 25.) 

As the Italian title at once proclaims, Le 
Preziose Ridicole is rooted in Moliére’s famous 
comedy of the middle of the seventeenth century. 

. The operatic text by Arturo Rossato unhesi- 
tatingly follows the original, but so adapts it as 
to make. possible a series of solos, duets, and con- 
certed numbers in a manner conducive to the com- 
position of tunes. Immediately the question arises 
of how obligated the composer is to preserve the 
spirit and the atmosphere of the play. Classics 
do not easily withstand transmutations of nation- 
ality. . . . Lattuada’s setting is all agreeable sound. 
But where has vanished Moliére? And what has 
become of the quintessential spirit of the comedy, 
its affectation of manners, its lavish artificiality of 
grace, its airiness, its persiflage—in a word, its 
preciosity? ... The cast, of routine competence, 
included Lucrezia Bori, Gladys Swarthout, Armand 
Tokatyan, Mario Basiola, Pavel Ludikar, Pearl 
Besuner, Angelo Bada, and Millo Picco. Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted. The scenic investiture—one 
of the chief enticements of the production—was 
by Robert Edmond Jone s. 


A Long, Sad Story 


At intervals in recent years there have been 
earnest but unavailing attempts to organize a sym- 
phony orchestra in Brooklyn on a substantial basis. 
At last one has been organized, and it gave its 
first concert at the Academy of Music on Dec. 2, 
The conductor is Ole Windingstad. The orchestra 
consists of 85 players. Works by Beethoven and 
Tchaikovsky were played on the first program. 








On The Front Cover: 


ICHARD Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
Ru collaborated on the two most successful 

musical shows of the past decade, Oklahoma! 
and South Pacific. The former production, mark- 
ing the first coalition of their talents as composer 
and librettist, opened on Broadway on March 31, 
1943, and achieved the longest run of any musical 
comedy in New York’s history—over five years 
Two companies touring the United States simul- 
taneously, and productions in Europe and South 
Africa, met with comparable success. South Pacific, 
nearing the end of its second year on Broadw ay, 
still sells out its performances weeks in advance. 
Between these two shows they also wrote Carousel 
and Allegro. Later this season their musical adapt- 
ation of Margaret Landon’s Anna and the King 
of Siam will be produced, with Gertrude Lawrence 
in the leading female role. For next season they 
are gathering together a concert ensemble, includ- 
ing an orchestra, chorus, and soloists, which will 
present a program of songs and music from their 
shows under the title Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Nights. (Cover photograph by R. Tucker, Boston.) 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 10) 
King of Thule ballad and Jewel Song 
from Gounod’s Faust. 

Throughout the evening Miss De los 
Angeles exhibited the same amazingly 
complete vocal mechanism and the 
same wonderfully musical directness 
and sincerity as before. The attri- 
butes, precious as they are rare, held 
her audience from the beginning. 
Taken on the singer’s own terms, 
everything she did was perfection it- 
self. On other terms, there were 
things that seemed ‘less perfect. Her 
projectior. of operatic music, in both 
the Gluck and Gounod arias, for all 
its purity of line and style, seemed 
cool and lacking in dramatic breadth; 
this side of her artistry, however, 
may be more fairly assessed when she 
sings at the Metropolitan next spring. 
In lieder, the imperfections of her 
German diction seem now merely to 
add quaintness and charm to her di- 
rect, uncluttered interpretations; it is 
another question how they will seem 
if they persist unremedied through 
what it is to be hoped will be a long 
career. It may well be, too, that Miss 
De los Angeles will find that certain 
individual ways she has of phrasing 
in lieder (notably in Standchen) are 
not, after all, the most rewarding or 
effective. 


All exceptions to the art of Miss 
De los Angeles, however, must be 
made within the context that she is 
already, at 26, one of the finest vocal- 
ists to emerge in at least the last 
quarter of a century. What she has 
to offer—a rarely beautiful voice, 
coupled with a surpassingly fine tech- 
nique ; a modest way of meaning what 
she sings, coupled with exceptional 
musicality—makes her a singer to be 
cherished and respected. 

—J. H., Jr. 


Leah and Shirley Effenbach 
Duo-Pianists 
Town Hall, Nov. 18 (Debut) 


Leah Effenbach, who has two New 
York recitals to her credit, and her 
sister, Shirley Effenbach, who has also 
made solo appearances, although not 
in New York, joined forces for the 
first ‘time on this occasion. Their 

rogram included Clementi’s Sonata 

o. 2, in B flat major; Brahms’s Vari- 
ations on a Theme by Haydn; Rach- 
maninoff’s Suite No. 2, Op. 17; and 
items by Reinecke, Arensky, and 
Infante. 

Both pianists showed themselves to 
be attentive and accomplished per- 
formers. Their ensemble was well 
balanced, precise yet free when the 
music demanded freedom. They 
handled expressive details very nicely, 
particularly in Reinecke’s Improvisa- 
tion, Op. 66, and Infante’s Gracia. The 
waltz from the Rachmaninoff suite 
also had much grace and charm, al- 
though the Brahms variations were 
lacking in power and rhythmic force. 


A. B. 


Marian Farina, Mezzo-Soprano 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 19, 
(Debut) 

Marian Farina’s debut introduced 
a young singer with a beautiful voice 
which gave evidence of good training. 
Her program of Italian, French, Ger- 
man, English, and American songs 
was conventional, but it gave her the 
opportunity to show that she could 
produce rich and well-matched tones 
as easily with one set of vowel sounds 
as another. Nowhere did Miss Farina 
reveal her vocal control more effect- 
ively than in Bachelet’s Chére Nuit, 
where on high sustained tones she was 
able to increase the volume from 
pianissimo to forte without the slight- 
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est change in quality. Her interpre- 
tations had little individuality, and 
they seemed to reflect something 
learned rather than something felt or 
understood. They were, however, al- 
ways in good taste. Betsy Culp Dor- 
nay was Miss Farina’s helpful accom- 
panist. 

—A. H. 


Virtuosi di Roma 
Town Hall, Nov. 19 


Virtuosi di Roma. Renato Fasano, 
conductor. Town Hall, Nov. 19: 
Concerto, G minor, from La Notte, 
for flute, strings and cembalo. . Vivaldi 
Concerto, D minor, for viola d’amore, 


strings and cembalo auth weaion Vivaldi 
Concerto, E major, Il Riposo, = 

violin and strings.........- ivaldi 
Concerto, C major, for piano rhe 

OO eae Ss Paisiello 


Concerto, E flat, for strings. . Pergolesi 
Concerto, G major, for cello, strings 


Or Vivaldi 
Concerto, A major, for strings and 
RE avisdcncascase eee Vivaldi 


Italy has every right to be proud 
of the Virtuosi di Roma, for this 
group of distinguished Italian mu- 
sicians is unquestionably one of the 
finest chamber ensembles in the world 
today. Some years ago, Renato Fa- 
sano, founder of the Collegium Musi- 
cum Italicum and from 1944 to 1947 
director of the National Academy of 
Santa Cecilia in Rome, conceived the 
idea of assembling a group of mu- 
sicians, each a soloist in his own 
right, to form a chamber orchestra. 
He succeeded in finding artists who 
could work together in flawless ho- 
mogeneity of temperament and tech- 
nique, at the same time providing him 
with a brilliant array of soloists. 

The soloists on this program were 
Pasquale Rispoli, flutist; Renzo Saba- 
tini, viola d’amore player; Armando 
Gramegna, violinist; Ornella Puliti 
Santoliquido, pianist; and Massimo 
Amfitreatrof, cellist. But the other 
members of the ensemble should be 
named, for they were equally distin- 
guished, although in a less prominent 
capacity. They are Vittorio Fael, 
violist; Luigi Ferro, Edmondo Mala- 
notte, Alberto Poltronieri, Remy 
Principe, and Pierluigi Urbini, vio- 
linists ; Benedetto Mazzacurati, cellist ; 
and Salvatore Pitzianti, double-bass 
player. 

The program was a revelation of 
the glories of eighteenth-century Ital- 
ian chamber and orchestral music, of 
which we have a shamefully sketchy 
knowledge today. Vivaldi is in the 
process of being “discovered” both in 
his native Italy and in other countries. 
The concerto with flute solo contains 
some exquisite tone pictures, notably 
in the “dream” section. But the gem 
of the evening was the D minor Con- 
certo with viola d’amore solo, superbly 
played by Mr. Sabatini. The range 
of color and vitality of tone he evoked 
from the instrument were incredible. 
And the blending of solo instrument 
with the accompanying strings reveals 
Vivaldi as one of the great orchestra- 
tors of all time. The widely spaced 
chords, the boldness of harmony, the 
inexhaustible fertility of melodic and 
rhythmic invention are beyond praise. 

The concerto called Il Riposo is a 
beautiful pastoral. The purity and 
intensity of the violin tone in the per- 
formance of it, particularly from the 
E strings, was astounding. Mr. Fa- 
sano obtained a dynamic range from 
pianissimo to fortissimo from his 
players, but always for valid musical 
reasons and not merely for virtuoso 
display. 

Quite as delightful as the noble 
Vivaldi works were Paisiello’s effer- 
vescent Piano Concerto in C, per- 
formed in masterly style by Miss 
Santoliquido, and Pergolesi’s Concerto 
in E flat for strings, which is star- 





The members of the Virtuosi di Roma, with their conductor, Renato 
Fasano. The Italian chamber-music group made their debut here 
with a concert, devoted to eighteenth-century works, in Town Hall 


tlingly modern in harmony and or- 
chestration. These Italian composers 
in many ways looked past Mozart, 
Haydn, and Beethoven, towards nine- 
teenth-century and contemporary scor- 
ing devices. The Virtuosi di Roma 
have brought us a priceless treasure 
of unfamiliar masterpieces and they 
play them superlatively well. 

—R. S 


League of Composers 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 19 


This was the first in a series of 
three concerts devoted to first per- 
formances and revivals by the League 
of Composers during this its 28th 
season. The program included in the 
revival category Irving Fine’s Partita 
for Wind Quartet and Elliott Car- 
ter’s Sonata for Cello and Piano. 
Ned Rorem’s song cycle Flight for 
Heaven received its premiere, and 
three French works were given their 
first American performances—Psaume 
CXXI, and Cantique Spirituel, both 
by Leo Préger, and Le Diable Boi- 
teux, by Jean Frangaix. 

Francaix’s cantata buffa, as Le 
Diable Boiteux has been classified, is 
a setting for tenor, bass, and fifteen 
instruments, of a dialogue by the 
eighteenth-century writer Alain René 
Lesage. It tells how Don Cleophas 
Zambullo, in a dream, frees a devil 
from a bottle, and, as a reward, is 
shown various intimate scenes in Ma- 
drid homes when the devil whisks 
away the rooftops. Written in 1937, 
when the composer was 25, it is ex- 
tremely witty in a lighthearted vein, 
never overstressing its points, skim- 
ming along from one mood to another 
with scoring of exceptional ingenuity. 
Frederic Waldman conducted it well, 
and the excellent tenor and bass so- 
loists were Hugues Cuénod and Doda 
Conrad, who_had participated in its 
premiere in Paris in 1937. On the 
insistence of the audience, the can- 
a was repeated in its entirety. 

{r. Cuénod, who was making his 
wa York debut in this program, dis- 
played an agreeable, light, flexible 
voice that took on a falsette quality 
as it we’ ap. He sang with charm- 
ing humor. excellent diction, and su- 
perior musicianship. 

The tenor and the instrumental en- 
semble, conducted by Mr. Waldman, 
also performed the Préger works, 
written in the last four years. Short 
in length, they have a restrained, deli- 
cate sweetness but no originality or 
particular distinction. 

Rorem’s Flight for Heaven includes 
settings of nine poems by Robert 
Herrick and one piano interlude. In its 
first performance, the music seemed 
dull and monotonous, rhythmically 


ABALET 


weak, harmonically discursive, and 
without a well-defined vocal line. It 
might be likened to a dissonant, in- 
ferior imitation of Fauré. The cycle 
was sensitively performed by Mr. 
Conrad, for whom it was written, and 
by his accompanist, David Garvey. 

Both the Fine and Carter compo- 
sitions were worth reviving. The 
former’s Partita, conventionally and 
ably constructed, owes most of its 
appeal to its delightful scoring, and it 
was satisfactorily played by the New 
Art Wind Quintet. Carter’s densely 
written, absorbing Cello Sonata was 
given a beautiful performance by Ber- 
nard Greenhouse, with the assistance 
of Anthony Makas at the piano. 


NAACC Concert 
Times Hall, Nov. 19 

The National Association of Ameri- 
can Composers and Conductors pre- 
sented compositions by six composers 
in its first concert of the season. The 
major, or at least longest, work was 
John J. Becker’s Soundpiece No. 4, 
for string quartet. It was played by 
Herbert Baumel, Jascha Fishberg, 
Frank Clawson, and Michael Arens. 
The same musicians also played 
Howard Whittaker’s String Quartet 
No. 2. Bethany Beardsley, accom- 
panied by Jaques Monod, sang Ben 
Weber’s Song Cycle, and a single 
song, My Kingdom, by Richard 
Franko Goldman. Jack Urbont and 
Louis Hamvas played their own piano 
compositions. 

The Becker work is in a dissonant 
chromatic idiom, and it might have 
seemed more interesting had it been 
(Continued on page 18) 
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(Continued from page 9) 

tions, and her action was infinitely 
more pertinent than it had been last 
year. Eleanor Steber’s Donna Elvira 
was conceived in the grand manner. 
Eugene Conley was again the best 
Don Ottavio we have heard in some 
years, singing expertly and giving 
torce to a character who too often 
remains a milksop. Salvatore Bacca- 
loni, in good vocal shape, at times im- 
paired the texture of the production 
by buffo mannerisms that were often 
distracting and downright vulgar. Je- 
rome Hines, as the Commendatore, 
and Hugh Thompson, as Masetto, re- 
peated their creditable achievements in 
these roles. Fritz Reiner gave the 
performance firmness and pace, but 
did not contribute much in the way of 
warmth and eloquence. 

—C. S. 


La Traviata, Nov. 21 


The season’s fourth performance of 
La Traviata was worthy of the Met- 
ropolitan’s reputation. Two new- 
comers to the roster this season— 
Delia Rigal, who replaced the indis- 
posed Dorothy Kirsten as Violetta; 
and Paolo Silveri, as Germont—ap- 
peared in their roles for the second 
and first times there. With two of 
the three principal parts in these first- 
rate hands and the third solidly per- 
formed by Ferruccio Tagliavini, who 
again sang Alfredo, the performance 
carried rare conviction. Alberto 
Erede conducted. 

Much of the credit must go to Miss 
Rigal, whose Violetta was in the 
grand tradition. Her bearing was 
superb, and her projection of the 
fullest scale. She sang with a strik- 
ing range of emotional inflection, 
probing to the inmost corners of Vio- 
letta’s soul. Every phrase had mean- 
ing for her, although some of the 
inflections did not come off, particu- 
larly in the first act, where improper 
breath support seemed to cause tones 
that were unintentionally whispered 
or shouted. She was not quite up to 
the Sempre libera, but her second-act 
duets, the soaring line of her vocal- 
ism in the third act finale, and the 
overpowering intensity of her fourth- 
act outburst, Gran Dio! morir si 
giovane, were of a calibre to eradicate 
any previous reservations. Altogether, 
this was a Violetta of which the Met- 
ropolitan may well be proud. 

It may also be proud of Paolo 
Silveri’s Germont. Although his 
characterization had great dignity, it 
was the smooth, legato flow of his 
vocal delivery that was most striking. 
His second-act duets with Miss Rigal 
were something to be remembered, as 
was the wonderfully projected sim- 
plicity of his interjections in the third- 
act finale. His Di Provenza, too, had 
a purity of line that brought this aria 
to life for ears tired of its square 
little repetitions. The otherwise fa- 
miliar cast included, in addition to 
Mr. Tagliavini, Lucielle Browning, 
Margaret Roggero, Alessio de Paolis, 
John Baker, Lawrence Davidson, and 
Osie Hawkins. 

—A. B. 


Der Fliegende Hollander, Nov. 22 

The fourth repetition of the Met- 
ropolitan’s new production of Der 
Fliegende Hollander brought for- 
ward two new principals—Margaret 
Harshaw as Senta and Paul Schoef- 
fler as the Dutchman. There was 
also a new Mary in Herta Glaz; the 
other roles were taken as before by 
Set Svanholm, Sven Nilsson, and 
Thomas Hayward, and Fritz Reiner 
again conducted. 

Miss Harshaw had until this per- 
formance appeared as a mezzo-so- 
prano, and had sung such roles as 
Amneris, Azucena, Erda, and Wal- 


traute—as well as Mary in earlier » 


performances of this opera—at the 
Metropolitan. Towards the close of 


December 15, 1950 





Margaret Harshaw as Senta 


last season, while continuing her 
mezzo-soprano career at the opera 
house, she began to make outlying 
appearances singing Wagnerian so- 
prano excerpts with symphony orches- 
tras. This, however, was her first ap- 
pearance as a soprano in New York. 
Other singers have changed their 
classifications, with varying degrees 
of success, but few have had as good 
a vocal prognosis as Miss Harshaw 
for their new career. Her middle 
voice has always been full-bodied 
enough to make her singing of mez- 
zo-soprano music effective, but the 
production of her upper voice has 
seemed very much like that of a 
soprano—clear and firm, without 
much carrying up of chest resonance 

in the interest of dramatic force. 
Now, as a soprano, she seems to 
have lightened and purified her top 
notes even more, and the resulting 
sound seemed generally securely 
placed. She started off a little ten- 
tatively, but she sang freely and 
with rich tone in the second-act duets, 
taking the high Bs without difficulty. 
Dramatically, her performance fol- 
lowed Herbert Graf’s patterns faith- 
fully. In sum, it may be said that 
Miss Harshaw demonstrated that she 
can most certainly vocalize soprano 
roles; whether she will prove very 
forceful in them remains to be seen, 
but her first essay was auspicious. 
Mr. Schoeffler’s Dutchman was vo- 
cally strong and stylistically reliable 
throughout, and he acted well, with- 
out communicating very much of the 
inner torment that must be the mo- 
tivating force in this opera. Miss 
Glaz, aside from some inaudible mo- 
ments, was an acceptable Mary. The 
other singers exhibited the same 
merits noted earlier. The performance 
as a whole, including Mr. Reiner’s 
lifeless tempos, was as it had been. 
—J. H., Jr. 


Don Carlo, Nov. 24 


The fifth presentation of Don Carlo 
had the identical cast as that of Nov. 
16, with Delia Rigal, Fedora Barbieri, 
Jussi Bjoerling, Robert Merrill, Cesare 
Siepi, and Hans Hotter in the leading 
roles. Under Fritz Stiedry’s direction, 
the performance maintained the high 
standard set on the earlier occasion. 


Manon Lescaut, Nov. 23 


The Metropolitan management 
seems to be using Manon Lescaut as 
a showcase for its tenors. Although 
the rest of the cast remained fixed 
not only in this second performance 
of the season, but in the subsequent one 
on Nov. 27, a different singer took the 
part of Des Grieux each time. On 
Thanksgiving night, Kurt Baum ap- 
peared in the role for the first time in 
his career. The occasion marked not 
only his initial assignment of the cur- 
rent season, but also the beginning of 
his tenth year at the Metropolitan, 





Eleanor Steber as Pamina 


where he made his debut—as_ the 


Italian singer in Der Rosenkavalier— 
on Nov. 27, 1941. 

Mr. Baum’s Des Grieux proved to 
be one of his best achievements in all 
these ten years. He sang the music 
with the utmost ease, with long lines 
supported by ample breath and made 
supple by a well-conceived legato style. 
His dynamic scheme included piano 
as well as forte, for he put aside the 
heroic manner of his Radames and 
Manrico. Certainly intensity and cli- 
max were not lacking in his perfor- 
mance—notably in his plea to the cap- 
tain in the third act—but he refrained 
to a degree that is not common among 
large-voiced tenors from violating the 
proportions and expressive scale of 
the music. His acting was simple, 
largely devoid of stereotyped manner- 
isms, and on the whole believable. It 
was good to see Mr. Baum branch 
out into a fresh area of the repertoire. 

Dorothy Kirsten sang even more elo- 
quently than before, giving perhaps 
her very best performance in a role she 





Photographs by Sedge Leblang 


Richard Tucker as Tamino 


has come to handle with great maturity 
and penetrating artistry. Gerhard 
Pechner repeated the mistake of his 
three predecessors of last season by 
making a buffo caricature of the seri- 
ous key character of Geronte; since 
all Metropolitan exponents of the role 
commit the same vulgarization, the 
direction of Herbert Graf is presum- 
ably responsible. The others in the 
well-rehearsed cast were Giuseppe 
Valdengo, Margaret Roggero, Leslie 
Chabay, Alessio de Paolis, Lawrence 
Davidson, Clifford Harvuot, Paul 
Franke, and Osie Hawkins. Fausto 
Cleva conducted as superbly as before. 


The Magic Flute, Nov. 25 


The revival of Mozart’s The Magic 
Flute after a two-year absence ex- 
hibited many superior qualities, which 
outweighed the few inadequacies of 
casting and performance in the bal- 
ance sheet of the afternoon. The pro- 
duction did not differ from that of 
(Continued on page 19) 
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(Continued from page 16) 

less repetitious and lengthy. Whit- 
taker’s conservative quartet was per- 
haps the most soundly constructed 
composition on the program. Its 
brevity is in keeping with the sig- 
nificance of its thematic materials, 
and it is well written for the instru- 
ments. Urbont’s whimsical little piano 
pieces suggest that the twenty-year- 
old composer possesses a lively talent 
that could stand more discipline. 
Weber’s songs are original and ar- 
resting, but their vocal lines are 
neither very grateful nor very con- 
vincing. Of the remaining compo- 
sitions, only Goldman’s song merits 
further mention; and even it, after a 
pleasant beginning, grew a bit tire- 
some before it was finished. 


—A. H. 





Jacques Abram, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 19, 3:00 


In Barték’s Sonata (1926), Jacques 
Abram found the most suitable vehicle 
for his gifts. The barbaric force and 
angry rhythms of the work, and par- 
ticularly the racing fury of the third 
movement, emerged with impressive 
impact. The pianist also fared un- 
commonly well with Liszt’s Etude de 
Concert in F minor, where the glit- 
tering chromatic sprays were ex- 
tremely effective. But his other per- 
formances—the program included Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in B flat, K. 281; Schu- 
mann’s Carnaval; and short works by 
Debussy and Medtner—were uneven. 

Mr. Abram gave the Mozart sonata 
a technically deft but musically rather 
shallow interpretation. He subjected 
Schumann’s Carnaval to arbitrary 
tempos—the final march was as in- 
temperately fast as the Chopin section 
was slow. His hard and colorless 
touch in Debussy’s Poissons d’Or 
came as a surprise after the soft 
colors of which the pianist had just 
shown himself capable in the Liszt 
étude. 


4. B. 


Perry O'Neil, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 19, 5:30 (Debut) 


Perry O'Neil quickly established 
himself as a highly intelligent mu- 
sician, with a technical command of 
the piano that enabled him to do ex- 
actly what he wished. Although this 
was his New York concert debut, he 
has toured in recital elsewhere, and 
has appeared with the Chicago Sym- 
phony and other orchestras. Mr. 
O’Neil has an unmistakable flair for 
modern music, as he demonstrated in 
his brilliant interpretation of George 
Garratt’s Sonata in E minor, which 
had its first concert performance in 
New York at this recital. The rhyth- 
mic incisiveness, dynamic control and 
lucidity of his playing in this complex, 
technically difficult work made the 
music interesting to hear. The sonata 
itself is a rambling composition, re- 
plete with echoes of Prokofieff and 
Hindemith, but revealing a sentimen- 
tally sweet Brahmsian flavor in its 
harmony that makes it fatally plain 
that the noisy, strenuous, dissonant 
passages are a hollow gesture towards 
modernity. Mr. O’Neil did every- 
thing for the music that could be done. 

He began his recital with two un- 
hackneyed show-pieces, one neo-clas- 
sic and the other neo-romantic. The 
polyphonic design of Mendelssohn’s 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Op. 
35, No. 1, was clear, despite an over- 
hasty tempo in the fugue; and Rach- 
maninoff’s Etude-Tableau in E flat 
minor, Op. 39, No. 5, was played with 
rich coloration and a big, resonant 
tone that was properly achieved 
through weight touch, thereby never 
losing its pleasing quality. 

In Haydn’s Sonata in F major, No. 
21, Mr. O’Neil revealed a grasp of 
eighteenth-century style and a sensi- 
tive, singing touch in the Adagio. He 
tore through Schumann’s Faschings- 
schwank aus Wien too rapidly to cap- 
ture much of the Viennese charm of 





Perry O'Neil 


Jacques Abram 


the work, but his playing of Poulenc’s 
Pastorale and Toccata was deft and 
witty. Debussy’s La plus que lente 
and three Etudes by Virgil Thomson, 
Parallel Chords (Tango), Tenor 
Lead (Madrigal), and Ragtime Bass, 
rounded out the program. The broad- 
ly humorous Tango and Ragtime Bass 
once again brought out Mr. O’Neil’s 
solid rhythmic sense. 

—R. S. 
Mozart Trio 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 19 
(Debut) 


The Mozart Trio is a group of three 
Washington singers—Katherine Han- 
sel, soprano, and John Yard and 
Joseph Collins, baritones—who give 
programs devoted solely to Mozart's 
vocal music. The project was con- 
ceived when they were members of the 
Pittsburgh Opera Company, ten years 
ago, rehearsing in The Marriage of 
Figaro. For their programs they have 
done much research in the Library of 
Congress, where all of Mozart’s works 
are available. The ensemble’s first 
New York program included duets 
and trios from the operas Lo Sposo 
Deluso, Cosi Fan Tutte, La Clemenza 
di Tito, Zaide, and Don Giovanni, as 
well as non-operatic works. Miss Han- 
sel sang the only solo in the program, 
the aria Ruhe sanft from Zaide 
William Reese was the accompanist. 

—N. P. 
Mischa Elman, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 19 


Mischa Elman’s program contained 
two major works, Strauss’s Sonata, 
Op. 18, and Mozart’s Concerto No. 5, 
in A major; two shorter but also sub- 
stantial works, the Vitali-Charlier 
Chaconne and Chausson’s Poéme; and 
two display-pieces, the Brahms-Joa- 
chim Hungarian Dance in F sharp 
minor and Wieniawski’s Polonaise 
Brillante No. 2. 

Mr. Elman played in the grand 
manner with which he has long been 
associated. The sumptuous tone, 
grandiose sweep, and vibrancy of feel- 
ing of his violin style were again in 
evidence, and were ideally suited to the 
rhetoric and intensity of the Strauss 
sonata. The violinist executed this 
work with great abandon, rising elo- 
quently to its frequent climaxes, and 
delivering the slow movement with 
richly sensuous tone. But this same 
approach with all its remarkable 
qualities was quite alien to the Mo- 
zart concerto and the Vitali chaconne. 
The results, however admirable as 
sheer violinism, were a far cry from 
the cool, classic contours of the con- 
certo and the strong, straightforward 
lines of the chaconne. Wolfgang 
Rosé was the excellent accompanist. 
New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Nov. 19, 5:30 


This session of the New Friends 
of Music series was devoted entirely 
to Bach. The Bach Aria Group, of 
which William H. Scheide is director, 
had given a concert under its own 
aegis earlier in the season, and was 
again on hand to present arias from 
cantatas Nos. 157, 132, 89, 41, and 
101; and selections from the secular 
cantata, Der Zufriedengestellte Aeolus. 
A string ensemble assisted in arias 
from cantatas 151, 159, 7, and 8. The 
vocal performers—Jean Carlton, so- 
prano; Margaret Tobias, alto; Robert 
Harmon, tenor; and Norman Farrow, 

(Continued on page 20) 
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recent years, for Richard Rychtarik’s 
elaborately fantastic sets were paraded 
one after the other in a riot of re- 
furbished color, Herbert Graf’s stage 
direction followed a familiar pattern, 
and the revised English translation of 
Emanuel Schikaneder’s German text 
by Ruth and Thomas Martin sounded 
much the same as the old one. 

In the orchestra pit, Fritz Stiedry 
made the score sound translucent and 
clear through most of its course, al- 
though it moved sluggishly once in a 
while. Mr. Stiedry evinced a stronger 
predilection for poetic byways than 
for action, and the long line was occa- 
sionally obscured in a dream-like 
dwelling on the charming detail of the 
moment. Long waits between scenes 
also slowed progress of the opera. 

On the stage, eight singers were 
new to their roles here—Jerome Hines, 
as Sarastro; Richard Tucker, as Ta- 
mino; Paul Schoeffler, as the High 
Priest; Leslie Chabay, as Monostatos ; 
Lucine Amara and Thelma Votipka, 
as the first and second of three La- 
dies; Genevieve Warner, who made 
her debut as the first of three Genii; 
and Erna Berger, as the Queen of 
the Night. Other leading roles were 
sung by Eleanor Steber, as Pamina; 
John Brownlee, as Papageno; and 
Lillian Raymondi, as Papagena. 

Mr. Hines sang Sarastro’s music 
wonderfully well, encompassing its 
reaches easily, and investing the wise 
and kindly text with meaning. He 
looked altogether too young for the 
part; perhaps a beard might enhance 
his impressiveness. Mr. Schoeffler’s 
singing was sonorous and beautiful. 
His diction, however, left something 
to be desired, for his phonetic _Eng- 
lish did not convey the sense of the 
text at the important juncture when 
the motivation of the play begins to 
come clear, as the focus shifts from 
Tamino’s desire for vengeance to his 
dawning understanding of the true na- 
ture of Sarastro and the ordeal before 
him. Mr. Chabay’s diction was also 
handicapped by a heavy accent, though 
he sang well and followed a tradi- 
tional pattern of antics. 

Mr. Tucker scaled down his robust 
voice to the demands of Mozart's 
music, producing a beautiful legato. 
Occasionally the style more familiar 
to him showed in an Italianate phrase 
or the emission of too much voice 
in a restrained passage, but on the 
whole his achievement was worthy of 
praise.» Miss Berger fared least well 
of the newcomers. Although she dis- 
played authority, lustre and vitality 
were lacking in her singing, and her 
voice did not reach the high Fs. 

In the scenes in which the three 
Ladies appeared, the exquisite singing 
of Miss Amara ravished the ear. The 
ensemble of Genii sang well, but there 
was little opportunity to judge the 
debutante, Miss Warner. 

Mr. Brownlee’s Papageno, a char- 
acter polished and matured over the 
seasons. manifested humor that was 
earthy but never vulgar, sprightliness 
that never crossed the line into clown- 
ing, and sentiment which avoided 
mawkishness. His partner was Miss 
Raymondi, whose diminutive Papagena 
matched the baritone’s expert artistry. 
One line of homely humor struck this 
reviewer as being a bit too topical, 
however—when Papageno says that he 
s “just a little nature boy.” 

Pamina is one of Miss Steber’s 
most grateful roles, and she graced it 
well on this occasion, singing with 
sweetness and freedom, and looking 
very appealing. She delivered her big 
aria of anguish and grief with sweep- 
ing style, fine dramatic fervor, and an 
outpouring of rich sound. 

Rounding out the long cast were 
Thomas Hayward and Clifford Har- 
vuot as two Priests; Martha Lipton, 
as the third Lady; Paula Lenchner 
and Herta Glaz as the second and 
third Genii; and Emery Darcy and 
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Lawrence Davidson, as two Guards. 
The chorus showed Kurt Adler’s 
thorough training. 

—Q. E. 


Don Giovanni, Nov. 25 


Perhaps the hurricane and the re- 
sultant unfilled house were respon- 
sible for the soggy listlessness of the 
Saturday evening Don Giovanni per- 
formance given as a benefit for the 
Smith College Club scholarship fund. 
It was one of those empty representa- 
tions in which nothing was actually 
seriously wrong but that had no spark 
of life. Regina Resnik, a musicianly 
Donna Elvira whose tone quality is 
not always as blandishing as it might 
be, entered the cast for the first time 
this season, as did Nicola Moscona, a 
grave and sturdy Commendatore, and 
Lorenzo Alvary, a Masetto who has 
let his performance become rather dry 
and stereotyped. Except for Eugene 
Conley, who repeated his outstanding 
success in the taxing tenor music of 
Don Ottavio, and Nadine Conner, 
whose Zerlina was as expertly set 
forth as usual, the other principals 
were not in their best vocal estate. 
They were Ljuba Welitch, as Donna 
Anna; Paolo Silveri, in the title role; 
and Salvatore Baccaloni, as Leporello. 
Fritz Reiner conducted. 

—C. S. 
Manon Lescaut, Nov. 27 


Mario del Monaco, a young Italian 
tenor who came to this country for the 
fall season of the San Francisco 
Opera, made his debut at the Metro- 
politan in a guest appearance as Des 
Grieux in Puccini’s Manon Lescaut. 
The many strong qualities in his per- 
formance and the warm enthusiasm 
of the audience left little doubt that 
he will be a strong addition to the 
roster if the management, after this 
trial balloon, decides to engage him 
ne - season. 

Gifted with an admirable voice, good 
looks, and a slender figure, Mr. Del 
Monaco revealed no faults that a little 
grooming could not eliminate. The 
high notes were the most striking 
feature of his voice. After he had 
abandoned the rather pinched produc- 
tion that marred his singing in the 
first act, he showed that he could send 
across the pit the resonant, free tones 
that make the work of an Italian tenor 
exciting and guarantee him a perma- 
nently enslaved audience. His middle 
voice was somewhat less distinctive, 
although in the tragic music of the last 
act it took on a warmth and round- 
ness it had not possessed earlier. 
Stylistically his singing was a bit 
crude, but not really distressingly so; 
and his shortcomings of legato and 
phrasing were counterbalanced by 
dynamic and powerful accentuation 
that often suggested the delivery of 
Giovanni Martinelli. As an actor for 
the American audience, he was ham- 
pered by an addiction to the exagger- 
ated demonstrations that persist in 
Italian opera houses, and he was rather 
too ready to turn on a set musical- 
comedy smile. But he is obviously 
alert and responsive, and it should be 
no great task to coach him in the sort 
of stage deportment preferred on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

The rest of the cast, headed by 
Dorothy Kirsten and Giuseppe Val- 
dengo, was the same as that of Nov. 
23, and Fausto Cleva again conducted. 


The Magic Flute, Nov. 29 


The season’s second performance of 
The Magic Flute retained the same 
cast as the first—Eleanor Steber as 
Pamina, Richard Tucker as Tamino, 
John Brownlee as Papageno, Lillian 
Raymondi as Papagena, Jerome Hines 
as Sarastro, Paul Schoeffler as the 
High Priest, Erna Berger as the 
Queen of the Ni ht, Leslie Chabay as 
Monostatos, and Lucine Amara, Thel- 
ma Votipka, Martha Lipton, Gene- 
vieve Warmer, Paula Lenchner, Herta 


Glaz, Thomas Heyward, | Clifford 
Harvuot, Emery Darcy, and’Lawrence 
Davidson as the miscellaneous ladies, 
genii, priests, and guards in which 
the beautiful bore abounds. 

The performance was also much the 
same, except that Miss Berger sang 
Der HGlle Rache transposed down to 
C minor and came closer to the high 
E flats than to the Fs of the orig- 
inal. There was much of loveliness 
and majesty to be heard, but Mr. 
Stiedry’s logy tempos made the eve- 
ning seem endless. 

—J. H., Jr 
Don Giovanni, Nov. 30 

Ferruccio Tagliavini made his first 
appearance in the role of Don Ottavio 
at the Metropolitan on this occasion. 
He sang both the Dalla sua pace and 
I] mio tesoro with proper suavity of 
tone. If his performance was not dis- 
tinguished, neither was that of any one 
else in the cast. Fritz Reiner con- 
ducted without a spark of inspiration 
and even without his usual impeccable 
technical discipline. 

The other members of the cast were 
Paolo Silveri, as Don Giovanni; Ljuba 
Welitch, as Donna Anna; Regina Res- 
nik, as Donna Elvira; Nadine Conner, 
as Zerlina; Nicola Moscona, as the 
Commendatore; Salvatore Baccaloni, 
as Leporello; and Lorenzo Alvary, as 
Masetto. Rudolf Bing should put 
Mozart’s masterpiece high on the list 
of the operas which need the rejuve- 
nation and ‘restudy his regime has 
shown itself able to achieve in other 
works. 

—R. S 
Tristan und Isolde, Dec. 1 


Not only was this Fritz Reiner’s 
first Tristan at the Metropolitan, but 
no fewer than five members of the 
cast were heard for the first time in 





Sedge LeBlang 
Ramon Vinay as Tristan, a role 
he sang here for the first time 
in the performance on Dec. | 


their roles. Ramon Vinay sang his 
first Tristan in New York: Paul 
Schoeffler, Kurvenal; Sven Nilsson, 


King Marke; Hugh 


Thompson, 
Melot; and Lawrence Davidson, The 
Steersman. In familiar roles were 
Helen Traubel, as Isolde: Blanche 
Thebom, as Brangaene; and Leslie 
Chabay, as the Shepherd Emery 


Darcy replaced the indisposed Thomas 
Hayward, who was to have sung the 


part of the sailor’s voice for the first 
time. 

Mr. Reiner’s conducting of Tristan 
revealed him at his best It was 


poetic, emotionally varied, considerate 
of the singers, and exquisite in color 
and instrumental detail. We have 
enjoyed several fine interpretations of 
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The entire body of music for the 
voice in one ready-reference volume 


8000 THEMES 


You'll find the exact music, 
title and composer in less 


than a minute, in this 
revolutionary new 
musical dictionary. 
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Compiled by Harold Barlow and Sam Morgenstern 


@ This book contains the 8,000 
most important themes in vocal 
music—the basic melodies of all 
important operas, operettas, ora- 
torios, cantatas, lieder, art songs, 
and other vocal music, from Pales- 
trina and Monteverdi to Menotti 
and Britten. 

Complete music of every theme is 
given (generally 4 or 5 bars) together 
with the words and all pertinent 
information. All themes are listed 
alphabetically under composers. 
There is an index of Titles and First 
Lines. Furthermore, all the themes 
are co-ordinated under the unique 
Notation Index which makes it pos- 
sible for the reader to identify in- 
stantly any important vocal compo- 
sition ever written—and find the 
exact music of it—even though the 
only clue is a few bars of the melody. 


A DICTIONARY OF VOCAL THEMES 
is a fundamental reference work, of 
incalculable value to both musician 
and music lover—the musical equiv- 
alent of Bartlett's Quotations. A 
companion volume to A Dic- 
TIONARY OF MUSICAL THEMES. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED! Examine this book for 
10 days. If not delighted, return it 
for full refund of purchase price. 
Just mail this coupon. 





CROWN PUBLISHERS, 419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 


Please send me A DICTIONARY OF VOCAL 
THEMES. | will deposit $5.00 plus few cents 
postage with postman. I may return book for 
refund of purchase price in 10 days. 


Name. 
Pe dcinctsinnnnnn 


ne State 


0) SAVE C.O.D. POSTAGE CHARGES. 
Check box and enclose remittance. Same refund 
privilege. D. 
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bass-baritone—approached the music 
with their customary dedication and 
seriousness of purpose, although they 
did not match the polished execution 
of the instrumentalists—Julius Baker 
flutist ; Robert Bloom, oboist ; Maurice 
Wilk, violinist; Bernard Greenhouse 
cellist; and Sergius Kagen, pianist. 
Mr. Greenhouse deserves special men- 
tion for his fluent and highly affecting 
treatment of the cello part of Woferne 
du den edlen Frieden, from cantata 41. 





New York Flute Club 
Carl Fischer Hall, Nov. 19, 5:30 


_ The New York Flute Club, now in 
its 3lst year, presented Phillip Kaplan, 
flutist of the Boston Symphony, and 
Dolores Rodriguez, pianist, in a pro- 
gram of sonatas by Bach, Loeillet, 
and Handel, and works by Debussy, 
Henri Busser, Philippe Gaubert, Eu- 
gene Bozza, and Fauré. 

—N. P. 


Ella Goldstein, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 20 


A remarkable technician, Ella Gold- 
stein performed a taxing program 
without loss of clarity, no matter how 
difficult the work. The works she 
played were familiar—Bach’s Chro- 
matic Fantasy and Fugue, Moussorg- 
sky’s Pictures at an Exhibition, Schu- 
mann’s Etudes Symphoniques, and 
items by Mendelssohn, Debussy, and 
Chopin. 

The power Miss Goldstein could 
summon was quite phenomenal, but it 
was not necessarily used to good ef- 
fect. Barbarous bursts of energy 
were often in keeping with the Mous- 
sorgsky sketches, but in The Great 
Gate of Kiev the pianist produced 
continuous thunder for five deafening 
minutes. In the Schumann variations 
occasional inexplicable —_ outbursts 
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Ella Goldstein Mischa Elman 


threatened the continuity. The pia- 
nist’s most rewarding performances 
were of Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat, 
with which her heroic drive was in 
keeping, and Debussy’s Suite Berga- 
masque, in which the pianist showed 
she was also capable of considerable 
restraint if not of an _ exceptional 
array of colors. The Bach work also 
went well, particularly the fugue, 
whose contrapuntal threads were ad- 
mirably clear. 

—A. B. 


Jeanne Mitchell, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 20 


Jeanne Mitchell, assisted by Hellmut 
Baerwald at the piano, offered as the 
major works in her fourth New York 
recital Vitali’s Ciaccona, a Haydn 
Concerto in C major, Brahms’s A 
major Sonata, and Milhaud’s Le 
Boeuf sur le Toit. Short pieces by 
Suk, Fauré, Alexei Haieff, and Noel 
Sokoloff completed the listing. 

Throughout the program the young 
violinist’s playing was continuously 
impressive for its exceptional musi- 
cality, technical security, and irides- 
cent tonal quality. She molded her 
phrases with notable sensitivity, in- 
fusing them with warmth, urgency, 
or serenity, as the music warranted. 
Although handicapped by wet weather, 
she played on pitch, articulated runs 
clearly, and dispatched double-stops 
effortlessly. 

She attacked the Vitali piece in- 
tensely, giving the phrases breadth and 
keeping the tone bright and vibrant. 
In the Haydn concerto she modified 
this intensity and brightness to attain 
ease and serenity, yet there was no 
loss of momentum. She was able to 
project with equal fidelity the solidity 
of the opening movement, the grave 
sweetness of the Adagio, and the con- 
trasting sparkle of the finale. 

Miss Mitchell gave a mellow, warm 
performance of the Brahms sonata, 
always tonally ravishing and beauti- 
fully phrased. Occasionally, where 
the piano was the dominating instru- 
ment, her playing seemed to lack con- 
tinuity. The shorter pieces were per- 
sented with uniform excellence, most 
notably a transcription of Fauré’s 
Aprés un Réve, which was exqui- 
sitely unfolded. She negotiated the 
manifold difficulties of Le Boeuf sur 
le Toit with superb ease, but the work 
is much too long and banal to be 
worthy of this gifted and serious mu- 
sician’s attention. 

—R. E. 


Loy Van Natter, Baritone 
Times Hall, Nov. 20 


For his second recital in New York, 
Loy Van Natter offered a list, pre- 
vailingly serious in tone, of arias by 
Stradella, Scarlatti, and Handel ; lieder 
by Schubert, Strauss, and Wolff; 
Brahms’s Vier Ernste Gesiange; 
first New York performances of Emil 
Gerstenberger’s Sunset, David Guion’s 
Dark Rivers, and Del Arden’s and 
Stewart Willie’s It Was You; and 
other songs in English by Warner, 
Ireland, Rowley, Head, and Vaughan 
Williams. 

Mr. Van Natter had obviously 
worked hard on his program, and he 
was at all times secure in his mu- 
sicianship. Despite his preference for 
darker moods, however, his pleasant, 
unremarkable voice served him best in 
such outspoken music as Handel’s On 
Love’s Wings. In most of his lieder 
he affected a pained-sounding, unsup- 





Jeanne Mitchell 


Leonard Pennario 


ported mezza-voce production that did 
little to implement his intelligent, hon- 
orable conceptions. The new songs 
were all in semi-popular vein, and not 
very good. George Pickering’s ac- 
companiments were most sensitive, al- 
though occasionally inaccurate. 


—J. H., Jr. 


Leonard Pennario, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 21 


The first half of Leonard Pennario’s 
program included the Bach-Busoni 
Capriccio on the Departure of a Well- 
Loved Brother, an intermezzo and 
three capriccios from Brahms’s Op. 
76, and Prokofieff’s Sixth Sonata. 
Following the intermission, the pianist 
played Ravel’s Valses Nobles et Sen- 
timentales; works by Debussy, Toch, 
and Granados; and Liszt’s Twelfth 
Hungarian Rhapsody. 

Mr. Pennario’s playing in this re- 
cital indicated an unusually high level 
of musical intelligence. Certainly it 
was outstanding technically. His per- 
formances were almost wholly accu- 
rate, and it was a pleasure to hear 
rapid passage work always come out 
precisely on the beat. His tone had 
great variety of color and could take 
on impressive strength without be- 
coming ugly. 

The pianist’s musical ideas were 
consistently interesting, but they 
seemed most congenial when applied 
to the engrossing complexities of the 
Prokofieff sonata, for he clarified its 
involved development by the proper 
disposition of detail and by brilliant 
textural contrasts. 

Ravel’s waltzes were expressively 
played within an appropriately modest 
dynamic framework. At the same 
time, they had such rhythmic vitality 
and shading as to keep the three- 
quarter beat from becoming tiresome. 
Debussy’s L’Isle Joyeuse and Toch’s 
Two Portraits were brightly turned 
out, and Granados’ The Maiden and 
the Nightingale was particularly 
charming in its beautiful coloration 
and delicacy. 

Without sacrificing any of its value 
as a display piece, Mr. Pennario 
made the Liszt rhapsody sound musi- 
cally valid by tempering the rubatos in 
the slow section and never rushing the 
fast sections beyond comprehensibility. 

The Bach and Brahms works that 
began the program were somewhat un- 
even in performance, the former occa- 
sionally unsteady in its rhythms, the 
latter lacking in the expansiveness and 
warmth that characterize even the 
most boisterous of Brahms’s piano 
pieces. Structurally, however, they 
were well proportioned. 

—R. E. 


Michael Rabin, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 24 (Debut) 


Michael Rabin, fourteen-year-old 
violinist, made an_ extraordinarily 
auspicious recital debut. The young 
performer had made appearances with 
the National Orchestral Association 
and on the Telephone Hour, and his 
reputation had apparently attracted 
the near-capacity house that greeted 
his first formal recital. No one was 
disappointed. The house rang with 
bravos several times, and the applause 
was always enthusiastic. Young Mr. 
Rabin took it all with singular un- 
concern, seeming intent only on giving 
his best in a program that embraced 
the Tartini-Kreisler Fugue in A 
major; Bach’s unaccompanied Partita 
No. 2, in D minor; Wieniawski’s 





Michael Rabin 


Claude Frank 


Concerto in F sharp minor; Kreis- 
ler’s Recitative and Scherzo Caprice; 
and four Paganini Caprices, all un- 
accompanied ; the Mendelssohn-Kreis- 
ler Song Without Words; and Bar- 
tok’s Roumanian Dances. 

Perhaps the most remarkable as- 
pect of young Mr. Rabin’s phenomenal 
technical equipment was his fabulous 
intonation—an intonation of a purity 
that made it seem as though the 
youthful violinist were physically in- 
capable of striking a tone anywhere 
but dead center. His articulation, too, 
was exceptionally clear, as he showed 
particularly in the gigue of the Bach 
partita. 

That the musical side of Mr. Ra- 
bin’s performance was not commensu- 
rate with his rare technical gift was 
perhaps to be expected from a four- 
teen-year-old. Nevertheless, his play- 
ing was by no means unmusical. He 
showed sound musical instincts, par- 
ticularly in the. Wieniawski concerto, 
which he played with a sense of the 
line and a feeling for the phrase. The 
Bach partita, too, was done, on the 
whole, with taste and rhythmic im- 
pulse, although the young violinist 
was not able to sustain the musical 
thought of the chaconne all the way 
through. In any case, young Mr. 
Rabin has plenty of time to develop 
his sound musical capacities, and it is 
to be hoped that they will evolve into 
the finished artistry his exceptional 
gift deserves. 

—A. B. 


Elizabeth Pesce, Soprano 
Times Hall, Nov. 24 (Debut) 


In her first recital in New York 
Elizabeth Pesce sang groups of songs 
in Italian, German, French, and Eng- 
lish, including works by Sartorio, 
Augustini, Schubert, Wolf, and De- 
bussy. She also presented the aria 
Depuis le jour, from Charpentier’s 
Louise, and arrangements by Sir 
Ernest MacMillan of three folk songs 
of the Indian tribes that live on the 
Nass River on the West Coast of 
Canada. Miss Pesce was assisted at 
the piano by Willard secre. » 


Claude Frank, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 24 


Claude Frank is still in his early 
twenties, but his second Town Hall 
recital indicated that he is already 
possessed of more mature musical 
wisdom than many pianists acquire in 
a lifetime. This program will be 
remembered for his transcendent per- 
formance of Schubert’s posthumous 
Sonata in B flat major. Mr. Frank’s 
interpretation was so compelling that 
the listener’s attention was held by the 
beauties of the music rather than by 
the technical details of the perform- 
ance. It would be impossible to assert 
flatly that any one movement was su- 
perior to another, but the serene and 
hushed second movement, and _ the 
fourth movement, a puckish rondo, 
were particularly successful. 

A sturdy reading of Bach’s Fantasy 
and Fugue in A minor preceded the 
Schubert work, and three short pieces 
from Brahms’s Op. 116, and Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 111, 
completed the program. Beethoven’s 
enigmatic composition provided a 
rather anti-climactic conclusion even 
though Mr. Frank had its complexi- 
ties thoroughly in mind and in hand. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Films Of Musical Interest 


From Hollywood And Abroad 


ments have recently come to view. 

The one most completely con- 
cerned with musical materials is 
Twentieth - Century - Fox’s Of Men 
and Music, which aims to make the 
world of serious music and its in- 
habitants understandable to the large 
audience. Four separate story-lines 
are followed, dealing with the pianist 
Artur Rubinstein, the opera singers 
Nadine Conner and Jan Peerce, the 
violinist Jascha Heifetz, and the con- 
ductor Dimitri Mitropoulos. The only 
connection between the four is afford- 

by Deems Taylor, who provides 
dry commentary before each. The 

“plots” are so unequal in worth that 
the over-all effect is decidedly patchy. 
In the Rubinstein segment some effort 
is made to surround the performance 
of piano music with a credible mise- 
en-scéne. The pianist is shown mak- 
ing records, with close-up shots and 
a disarming appearance of reality. A 
film official asks him to make a movie, 
and is invited to the pianist’s home, 
where he hears an impromptu recital. 
At the close of the episode, the pian- 
ist’s children run in to say goodnight, 
and hear Pop, Goes the Weasel! Mr. 
Rubinstein plays Mendelssohn's Spin- 
ning Song, Liszt’s Liebestraum, and 
Chopin’s C sharp minor Waltz and 
A major Polonaise. 

This little playlet leads off in the 
sequence, and one began to believe 
that at last the film makers had 
gotten hold of a good idea. The 
musician is made human without the 
usual combination of condescension 
and misplaced reverence; and surely 
a majority of the large audience 
could find some enjoyment in such 
a revelation, while musicians would 
not be too impatient. But such san- 
guinity was soon cooled off, for the 
next episode betrayed all the maw- 
kishness and pretense that have so 
often blighted the film-makers’ ap- 
proach to music thus far. 


We were asked to believe that 
Nadine Conner and Jan Peerce, re- 
turning to a concert hall — or an 
opera house, one isn’t sure — to pick 
up some misplaced music before 
catching a train to go on tour, find 
a sentimental night watchman dream- 
ing in an orchestra seat about the 
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glories of the music he never gets to 
hear except on records. Whereupon 
they go on stage and give him an 
impromptu concert, in which he im- 
agines that they are singing in cos- 
tume on a fully set stage. Mr. 
Peerce sings O Paradiso, from 
Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine, and Leon- 
cavallo’s Mattinata, Miss Conner 
sings Qual guardo il cavaliere, from 
Donizetti’s Don Pasquale; and the 
two join in the first-act duet from the 
same composer’s Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. Having completed their act 
of mercy, they steal away, leaving 
the old fellow understandably dazed, 
but very happy. 

Jascha Heifetz is shown next, at 
home, moving through a routine of 
living and work that is photographed 
with reserve and dignity. But the 
story line soon disappears and noth- 
ing is left but a violin recital. To 
watch Mr. Heifetz play, with close- 
ups and a slow-motion sequence, is 
absorbing for a short while, but mon- 
otony soon sets in. He plays the 
Prelude from Bach’s Partita in E 
major, Debussy’s The* Girl with the 
Flaxen Hair; Wieniawski’s Scherzo 
Tarantelle; and Paganini’s Caprice 
No. 24. 

The final section shows Dimitri 
Mitropoulos rehearsing the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony in portions 
of the third movement of Liszt’s A 
Faust Symphony. Some of the con- 
ductor’s magnetism was conveyed by 
the camera, but his injunction to the 
players to “be more devilish,” instead 
of giving them technical instruction, 
perpetuates the myth that conductors 
get the best results by conjuring up 
emotion in the players. Although the 
picture was made in Carnegie Hall, 
the orchestra looked odd, for it was 
seated on steeply raised platforms, in 
accepted movie fashion. 

Rudolph Polk and Bernard Luber 
produced this odd patchwork, and 
Irving Reis directed. Edmund Reek 
produced the orchestra sequence and 
Alex Hammid directed. Victor Young 
and an orchestra accompanied the 
singers, and Emanuel Bay accom- 
panied Mr. Heifetz. Liam O’Brien 
wrote the screenplay for the Rubin- 
stein sequence, which is the only one 
worth mentioning. 


THE Joseph Schmidt Story, based 
somewhat loosely on the life of 
the diminutive tenor, is interesting 
chiefly from a historical standpoint. 
The film, made by Richard Oswald 
in Venice in 1933, was banned by the 
Nazis after a year’s run because both 
Schmidt and Oswald were Jews, and 
the negative and all prints but one 
were destroyed. This one was saved 
by a Gestapo officer, Captain Heinz 
Zimmerman, whose servant stole it, 
and was captured at the Swiss border 
when he tried to escape. Years later, 
the United States Army of Occupa- 
tion recovered the film and returned it 
to Oswald, who brought it to Holly- 
wood. Schmidt, persecuted through 
Germany and France, died in a Swiss 
internment camp. The film seems very 
old-fashioned to us now, moving 
slowly and all-too-predictably to the 
conclusion that a short, ugly man 
must live for his voice, without love. 
This voice, in quality more like 
Tauber’s than Caruso’s, to which it 
has been compared, is heard in O 
Paradiso, three Italian folk songs, a 
Strauss waltz, Schubert’s Der Linden- 
baum, and two sugary, interminable 
ballads by Hans May. 

From England comes a film about 
a child-prodigy conductor, Prelude to 
Fame. The melodramatic story is 
interesting chiefly for the acting tal- 
ent of the boy protagonist, Jeremy 
Spenser. The music is dubbed in by 
the Royal Philharmonic of London 
and the Orchestra of the San Carlo 
Theatre at Naples, conducted by 


Muir Mathieson. 
portions of the Overture to Weber’s 


Works heard are 


Oberon, Berlioz’ Rakoczy March, 
Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, and 
the Polovetsian Dances from Boro- 
din’s Prince Igor. There are beauti- 
ful views of several opera houses. 
Mill on the Po, an adaption of the 
powerful. book by Riccardo Bacchelli, 
has a well-wrought and expertly fitted 
score by Ildebrando Pizzetti. It is the 
story of the conflict between the an- 
cient methods of rural life and the 
machine age, and was filmed on and 
near the river Po. 
—QUAINTANCE EATON 


Rodgers-Hammerstein 
Night To Go on Tour 


The Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Nights that have been successful dur- 
ing the past two years as special pre- 
sentations by leading orchestras 
throughout the country will be given 
a new format next season. 

Under the James A. Davidson 
Management, a complete company, 
with an orchestra, choral group, and 
soloists—personally selected by Rich- 
ard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
II — will tour the country, playing 
in schools, colleges, universities and 
concert halls. The program will con- 
sist of music from Allegro, Carousel, 
Oklahoma, and South Pacific, in 
vocal and orchestral arrangements 
made for this particular use. 

Mr. Davidson’s belief that there is 
a widespread demand on the part of 
the public for group concert attrac- 
tions, coupled with a recognition of 
increasing public enthusiasm for the 
music from Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein shows, brought his decision to 
embark on this new venture in enter- 
tainment. 


Symphony Season 
Opens in Portland 


PorTLAND, Ore. — The Portland 
Symphony began its season wth a 
promising increase in the sale of sub- 
scription tickets. The opening pro- 
gram on Oct. 30, conducted by James 
Sample with his customary com- 
petence, offered Beethoven's Overture, 
Consecration of the House; Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony; Wagner's Sieg- 
fried Idyll; and the local premiere of 
Florent Schmitt's suite from The 
Tragedy of Salome. Renovations of 
the civic auditorium, ordered by the 
city council, added distinction. 

Roman Dukson, the orchestra’s new 
first cellist, was presented in a notable 
recital by Nultnomah College on Oct. 
19. Mildred Faith was the assisting 
pianist. 

On Oct. 25, the musicianly Paganini 
String Quartet gave the first program 
in the series co-sponsored by the 
Friends of Chamber Music and by 
Reed College. 

—JocELYN FouLKES 


Carmen in English 
Is First NBC-TV Opera 


Carmen will be the first opera to 
be televised this season by the NBC- 
TV Opera Theatre, in a series of 
eight one-hour programs. With Vera 
Bryner in the title role, and David 
Poleri as Don José, Bizet’ s opera will 
be given in an English version on Dec. 
17, from 3 to 4 p.m. E. S. T. An- 
drew Gainey will sing Escamillo. 
Peter Herman Adler, who was musi- 
cal director for the NBC series last 
year, will again be in charge. Samuel 
Chotzinoff will again be production 
supervisor, and Charles Polacheck 
will be television director. Herbert 
Grossman is Mr. Adler’s assistant di- 
rector. 

All operas will be given in English. 
Also on the schedule for the near 
future are Hansel and Gretel, Gianni 
Schicchi, and Pique Dame. Produc- 
tion of an original American opera is 
still contemplated, Gian-Carlo Menotti 
having been commissioned a year ago 
to write one for this series. 
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It does not seem likely that anyone 
could have made it completely satis- 
fying as the final work in a program 
ot such positive musical statements as 
those played before it. 

—A. H. 


Orazio Frugoni, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 26, 5:30 


The high point of Orazio Frugoni’s 
recital was Liszt’s Sonata in B minor. 
Here the pianist aimed for the grand 
line and carried it off with much 
abandon and sweep, although over- 
pedaling sometimes blunted the edge 
of his articulation. The program also 
included Bach’s Partita in B flat; 
Beethoven’s 32 Variations in C minor; 
three Scarlatti sonatas; three Chopin 
études; and the first United States 
performance of Cesare Rossi Oldrati’s 
Preludio — an effective  pianistic 
trifle in desentimentalized-Rachmani- 
noff style 

Mr. Frugoni’s performances were 
interesting primarily for technical ac- 
complishment. The speed of which 
he was capable without too much loss 
of clarity was most impressive in the 
Beethoven variations, but the pianist 
seemed more intent on getting through 
the work than presenting its musical 
thought. He had, too, a tendency to 
rush within a piece, so that Scar- 
latti’s E major sonata, Longo No. 23, 
for example, ended in a much more 
rapid tempo than it began. 

—A. B. 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Nov. 26, 5:30 


The all-Schubert program provided 
on this occasion consisted of the Piano 
Trios in B flat, Op. 99, and in E flat, 
Op. 100, performed by the Albeneri 
Trio; and Der Hirt auf dem Felsen, 
sung by Naomi Ornest, soprano, with 
David Weber, clarinetist, and Otto 
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Gerard Souzay 


Roland Hayes 


Herz, pianist, accompanying her. The 
modern pianist who plays the Schu- 
bert B flat and E flat Trios is be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea, 
as far as achieving sonorous balance 
and vigor at the same time is con- 
cerned. On the piano of Schubert’s 
day, with its light, plangent tone, the 
keyboard parts of the trios presented 
no problem; on the modern grand they 
are extremely difficult to interpret. 

Erich Itor Kahn displayed remark- 
able technical control in both works. 
In the B flat Trio he tended to be 
over-considerate of the strings, espe- 
cially in the first movement, thereby 
losing the ecstatic swing and pulse of 
the music. But in the later move- 
ments he was freer. Both he and his 
colleagues, Giorgio Ciompi and Benar 
Heifetz, gave an eloquent perform- 
ance of the E flat Trio, which anti- 
cipates contemporary harmony and 
scoring so amazingly. 

Miss Ornest sang Der Hirt auf 
dem Felsen with the clearest diction, 
and with impeccable style. Her voice 
was not always flawless in quality or 
pitch at the top of the range, but her 
musicianship was exemplary. Mr. 
Weber and Mr. Herz provided a 
competent, if earthbound, obbligato 
and accompaniment. 

-R. S. 
Thomas Pyle, Baritone 
Times Hall, Nov. 26 (Debut) 


Thomas Pyle created a favorable 
impression in his first New York 
recital. His program, chosen with 
the intelligence and taste with which 
he performed it, was arranged with 
an ear for variety. Giovanni Colon- 
na’s sacred motet, O Lucidissima Dies 
(1681), was placed between groups 
of lieder by Schubert and Wolf. 
Samuel Barber’s Dover Beach opened 
the second half, followed by Ravel’s 
Don Quichotte 4 Dulcinée. A group 
by Ives, Bowles, and Duke closed the 
program. 

Throughout the evening, Mr. Pyle’s 
constant attention to phrasing and 
dynamics gave evidence of his 
thoughtful musicianship. He showed 
a good feeling for color, too, al- 
though his rather light voice did not 
seem capable of responding to his 
apparent efforts at expressing a wide 
variety of shades. Part of the eve- 
ning’s success was due to the diversity 
of the instrumentation used. In the 
Colonna motet, the baritone was as- 
sisted by Gerald Tarack and Max 
Senofsky, violinists, and Martin Lake, 
cellist, in addition to the evening’s 
accompanist, William Jonson. In the 

3arber work, Eli Lifschev, violinist, 
completed the string quartet accom- 
paniment. 

—A. B. 


Gerard Souzay, Baritone 
Town Hall, Nov. 26 (Debut) 


The reports that had circulated be- 
fore Mr. Souzay’s debut about his 
distinguished artistry and fine voice 
were true. He has the infallible taste 
and interpretative insight of his 
teacher, Pierre Bernac, with much 
more powerful and versatile vocal 
equipment. The voice is not sensa- 
tionally large in volume, but it is 
warm, ample enough for all inter- 
pretative purposes, and extremely 
flexible and full of color. Mr. Souzay 
had not sung for five minutes before 
he made his audience forget technical 
considerations in the beauty and elo- 
quence of his performances. He has 


mastered the vocal art so thoroughly 
that he can devote himself to the 
subtler aspects of interpretation. His 
diction was flawless, and his sense of 
language so keen that the quality of 
his voice and approach changed per- 
ceptibly, as he turned from Italian to 
German, French, and Spanish songs. 

The air of Demetrio, from Handel’s 
Berenice, provided a noble introduc- 
tion to the recital. Mr. Souzay sang 
its longest phrases with consummate 
ease and brought to it a classical dig- 
nity of style. In Scarlatti’s O Cessate 
di piagarmi he conveyed the most 
poignant feeling without violating the 
aria’s continence and purity of form. 
And the rapid scales and the long 
trill at the close in Durante’s Danza, 
Danza left no doubts that he could 
be as brilliant as he pleased, when 
virtuosity was appropriate. His sing- 
ing of Schubert lieder recalled Ger- 
hard Hiisch in its expressiveness of 
vocal texture and_ refinement of 
nuance. Nacht und Traume was ex- 
quisitely spun out, with a dream-like 
legato. 

Of the Debussy, Fauré, and Caplet 
songs in the French group, the most 
memorable interpretation was that of 
Fauré’s Prison. Mr. Souzay made its 
anguished cry of despair over a 
wasted youth all the more shattering 
by exhibiting a self-control that he 
had lost momentarily at the close of 
Schubert’s Der Doppelganger. The 
Caplet songs, Forét, La Ronde, and 
La Croix Douloureuse were musically 
feeble, but he sang them superbly. 
Four of Falla’s Spanish folk songs 
brought out both fire and humor in 
Mr. Souzay’s temperament that had 
remained hidden until then. James 
Shomate’s accompaniments were ad- 
mirable in technical finish and rapport 
with the singer. 

It is a pleasure to salute a young 
artist who belongs to the lofty ar- 
tistic tradition of Emilio De Gogorza 
and Joseph Schwarz. At thirty, Mr. 
Souzay is a fully matured interpreter 
of the great song literature. 

—R. S. 


Roland Hayes, Tenor 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 26 


Roland Hayes’s superb artistry is 
not news, but it leaves a wonderful 
impression each time it is heard anew 
in recital. In his latest New York 
appearance, the perfect fusion he 
maintains of words and music—the 
diction that is always understandable 
blended with the phrase that is al- 
ways musically shaped and colored 
with impeccable stylistic awareness 
—made each song a separate, treasure - 
able experience. 

He opened his program with a noble 
and moving performance of the 
chorale, from Bach’s cantata Wo 
Gott, der Herr nicht bei uns halt. 
The aria Allor che sorge astro lu- 
cente, from Handel’s Rodrigo, suavely 
sung, led to Round about the fairy 
ring, from the same composer’s Tri- 
umph of Time and Truth, so airily 
light and graceful in its treatment 
it had to be repeated. He closed 
the first group with Beethoven’s 
Adelaide, profound in its conception 
and varied in mood, with no break 
in the continuity. 

the four Schubert lieder Mr. 
Hayes presented—Die Post, Der 
Weegweiser, Der Schmetterling, and 
Nacht und Traume—the last was out- 
standing for its sustained, quietly 
lyrical ecstasy, although all were tell- 
ingly sung. A French group includ- 
ed Fauré’s Claire de Lune, and Le 
Voyageur, Chausson’s Le Colibri, and 
Saint-Saéns’ Tournoiement. The rapid 
melodic line of the last work was 
taken at a dazzling speed without the 
loss of a syllable, and, as an encore, 
the tenor sang Danse Macabre with 
equal brilliance, crowning the per- 
formance with a ghostly rendition 
of the final phrases. 

Five of the singer’s arrangements of 
spirituals—one an encore—were pre- 
sented with touching simplicity and 
vivid narrative power. His different 
approaches to the reiterated line, 


Little boy, how old are you?, in 
that spiritual, provided an ‘excellent 
lesson in dramatic values. Other en- 
cores that should be mentioned were 
La Réve. from Massenet’s Manon, 
and Have You Seen But a Whyte 
Lillie Grow?, both exquisitely sung. 
Reginald Boardman supplied Mr. 
Hayes with fine accompaniments, 
which he played from memory. 


—R. E. 


Dorothy Minty, Violinist 
Town Hall, Nov. 27 


Dorothy Minty provided an evening 
of music-making, unostentatious but 
genuine. In Franck’s Violin Sonata 
and Stravinsky’s Duo Concertant the 
violinist was fortunate in having the 
excellent collaboration at the piano of 
Brooks Smith, who also accompanied 
in Geminiani’s Sonata in C minor and 
the Falla-Kochanski Suite Populaire 
Espagnole. The Adagio and Fuga 
from Bach’s Sonata in G minor was, 
of course, unaccompanied. 

Miss Minty directed her highly sub- 
stantial technique to the needs of the 
music. She played every work with 
admirable style, suitable tone, and a 
liberal if not exceptional range of 
color. Perhaps the best example of 
her uncommon musical sensitivity was 
the Franck sonata, whose line soared 
with passionate intensity yet with a 
tasteful restraint that brooked no con- 
cession to sentimentality. But no mat- 
ter what the violinist played, she con- 
veyed a sense of musical excitement. 
The sole instance in which the musical 

communication was less than complete 
was the fugue of the Bach sonata, 
where the artist’s concern for tech- 
nical correctness overshadowed musi- 
cal considerations. 

A. B. 
Emil Danenberg, Pianist 
Times Hall, Nov. 27 (Debut) 


Emil Danenberg departed somewhiat 
from. the stereotyped debut program 
when he played, in the following or- 
der, Bach’s Toccata in D; an inter- 
mezzo, a capriccio, and a ballade by 
Brahms; Bartdk’s Out of Doors; 
Ravel’s Gaspard de la Nuit; and 
Schubert’s posthumous Sonata in A. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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CANADIAN HOSPITALITY 


Léopold Simoneau, tenor, gave the first recital in the 1950-51 Community 
Concert Series in New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. Following the concert 
he was entertained at the home of Mayor and Mrs. Dwyer. Left to right 
are Bruce MacDougall, association treasurer; Mr. Simoneau; Mrs. Dwyer; 
Fred Morrison, president; Florence MacDonald, secretary; Mayor Dwyer 


Operas Off The Beaten Track 
Given By Philadelphia Groups 


Philadelphia 


PERA has been well served in 

Philadelphia by three companies 

lately, and some of the offerings 
have been decidedly off the beaten 
track, notably Ponchielli’s La Giocon- 
da, Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Dalila, 
and Clarence Cameron White’s 
Ouanga. 

On Oct. 20, the Philadelphia-La 
Scala Opera Company staged La 
Gioconda in the Academy of Music. 
Four last-minute substitutions and 
some crudities arising from insufficient 
rehearsal were not able to dim the 
excitement generated on this occasion. 
Lucia Turcano, who made her local 
debut as a substitute for Stella Ro- 
man, revealed a magnificently opulent 
voice in the music of the Venetian 
ballad-singer. Not in many days has 
a voice of such heroic dimensions and 
accents been heard on this stage. Shar- 
ing honors with Miss Turcano was 
the conductor, Carlo Moresco, substi- 
tuting on short notice for Enrico 
Leide. Richard Tucker, scheduled to 
sing Enzo, was stricken with laryn- 
gitis the morning of the performance, 
and Pasquale Ferrara, not in any too 
good shape himself, negotiated the 
lyric outpourings of Cielo e mar with 
understandable difficulties. Also in the 
cast were Eleanor Knapp, as Laura; 
Lillian Marchetto, as La Cieca; Vic- 
tor Tatozzi, as Alvise; and Claudio 
Frigerio, who, as a_ well-routined 
3arnaba, replaced Angelo Pilotto. 

Samson et Dalila was given an ad- 
mirable performance on Oct. 26 by 
the Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera 
Company, also at the Academy. Glory 
was divided by the three principal 
singers and the conductor, Giuseppe 
Bamboschek. Blanche Thebom’s Dalila 
was much softer and warmer in char- 
acterization than last year, and she 
was in top vocal form. Raoul Jobin 
was an admirably restrained and dig- 
nified Samson, with all the best tra- 
ditions of the Paris Opéra at his 
command. The same can be said of 
Martial Singher’s High Priest of 
Dagon. Both singers added effectively 
to the visual aspects of the opera. 
Nino Ruisi and John Lawler ap- 
peared as the Old Hebrew and Abime- 
lech. The scenery and lighting could 
have stood considerable improvement. 

Ouanga, by the Negro composer 
Clarence Cameron White, was given 


at the Academy on Oct. 27 by the 


Dra Mu Opera Company, Philadel- 
phia’s fine and enterprising all-Negro 
group. Although composed in 1931, 
the opera had to wait until 1949 for 
its first production, in South Bend, 
Ind., and this was only its second 
staging. The libretto is concerned 
with the liberation of Haiti and the 
assassination of Dessalines, and White 
has made interesting and appropriate 
use of native themes, .including the 
Meringue, Haiti’s national dance. At 
other moments the score has a grate- 
ful Massenet-like lyricism. The pro- 
duction was admirable, particularly 
for its imaginative lighting and stag- 
ing and the fine ballet, directed by 
Jerome Gaymon. The vocal treat- 
ment was a bit on the light side but 
pleasant to hear. Carmen Malibranche, 
a native of Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
was imported for the soprano role of 
Défilée, which she had created in 
South Bend. Holton Hackett made a 
sympathetic figure of the unfortunate 
emperor. Henri Elkan was the excel- 
lent conductor. 

On Nov. 9, the Philadelphia-La 
Scala company produced Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia, under the baton of Mr. 
Moresco. The major rewards of this 
performance were supplied by Frank 
Guarrera’s first appearance on any 
stage as Figaro. The baritone seemed 
pertectly suited to the part, from his 
brilliant entrance until the final cur- 
tain. His barber was slick, mercurial, 
and full of youth and life, and the 
singer made enthusiastic and prodigal 
use of- his large voice. Graciela 
Rivera made a fragile Rosina, vocally 
and physically, but she used her slight 
tones, at their best in the upper regis- 
ter, with artistry. Antonio Madasi 
did not act well as Almaviva, but he 
employed his charming voice pleas- 
antly. Victor Tatozzi’s big bass was 
effective in La Calunnia, and Lloyd 
Harris was an excellent Bartolo. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy, gave the 
world premiere of Howard Hanson’s 
Pastorale for Solo Oboe, Strings and 
Flute, on Oct. 20. This little acquar- 
elle is brief and pleasant in mood. 
Marcel Tabuteau played the solo part 
beautifully, and the composer was on 
hand to share the applause with soloist 
and conductor. In contrast to Han- 
son’s little piece was Berlioz’ tower- 
ing Symphonie Fantastique, which 
was given a rousing performance. 

—Max DE SCHAUENSEE 
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His performances of these works 
showed that he had prepared them 
carefully, and that he appreciated 
their stylistic differences. The only 
time he experienced any technical dif- 
ficulties was when he attempted to 
play Scarbo, the final movement of 
the Ravel suite, at an immoderately 
fast tempo. His tendency to rush 
scale passages made for some rhyth- 
mic unsteadiness in the Bach and 
Schubert compositions, but these 
works were nevertheless the most re- 
warding of all. The others wanted 
rather more projection of their poetic 
contents than Mr. Danenberg managed 
to achieve. 


—A. H. 
Byron Janis, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 27 
Byron Janis has an_ interesting 


musical temperament and a prodigious 
natural talent for the piano, but in 
this recital he was far too preoccupied 
with technical display and surface 
effects. He began with Mozart’s So- 
nata in G major, K. 283, in an inter- 
pretation that contained the conflict- 
ing elements that appeared in his play- 
ing throughout the recital. Mr. Janis 
made the themes sing out, albeit with 
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Byron Janis 


Ruggiero Ricci 


percussive tone quality, and he scanned 
the phrases with an assurance that 
showed his innate musical sensitivity. 
But he tended to turn the rapid pas- 
sages into mere virtuosity, especially 
in the final Presto, whereas Mozart 
imparted to them a contrapuntal and 
harmonic tension requiring more than 
glibness and speed. Here, as in the 
Chopin B flat minor Sonata, Mr. 
Janis revealed original, but discon- 
nected, conceptions of the music. The 
treatment of the accompaniment figure 
in the first movement of the Chopin 
work, for example, was dramatically 
telling, but it destroyed the rhythmic 
pulse and driving force of what was 
to follow. Mr. Janis had a tendency 
to slash through declamatory passages 
with a hard tone and erratic phrasing. 
Yet he obviously felt the grandeur 
of the sonata, and his playing was 
never dull, even when it was tech- 
nically rough and impetuous. Of the 
other works in his Chopin proup, the 
F major Etude, Op. 10, No. 8, was 
notable for both sweep and glassy 
brilliance of tone. 

Two Fairy Tales by Medtner; 
Ravel’s Oiseaux Tristes and Jeux 
d’Eau; Debussy’s Suite, Pour le 
Piano; and Liszt’s Valse Oubliée, and 
Etude d’Exécution Transcendante in 
F minor completed the program. In 
Jeux d’Eau Mr. Janis proved an ex- 
pert colorist with feathery lightness 
of touch. It was disappointing, how- 
ever, to find him wasting his time on 
the old-fashioned Medtner pieces, and 
the inferior Liszt étude, especially 
since he plaved them convulsively, 
without the elegance essential to the 
grand manner that alone makes such 
music palatable today. 

Mr. Janis is a greatly gifted young 
artist; but he should search more in- 
tensively for inner meanings and the 
stvlistic unity in the music he plays. 
There was something restless and 
hard-driven about his playing at this 
recital. 

—R. S 


Janice Mitchell, Soprano 
Town Hall, Nov. 29 (Debut) 


Janice Mitchell made her New York 
entry with a program as ambitious 
as it was long. Beginning with an 
extended cantata, Didone, by Marcello 
(revised for orchestra in 1935 by 
Respighi and reduced for piano by 
Luigi Ricci, and performed in the 
latter version for the first time), 
the soprano followed with a Schu- 
bert group that included the lengthy 
Der Hirt auf dem Felsen; five 
Strauss lieder; a group of English 
and American songs which included 
five first performances; and, finally, 
Ah, je suis seule enfin, and Dis-moi 
que je suis belle, from Massenet’s 

hais. 

Miss Mitchell presented something 
of a parodox: her voice was rather 
hard in quality, yet sounded best in 
soft, lyric works; she obviously has 
enthusiasm for the dramatic and the 
operatic, but these reveal her least 
prepossessing talents; her voice is so 
unstable in production that one never 
knew what to expect in the way of 
tone, color, or breathing. Yet there 
was much to admire in her singing of 
Schubert’s Liebesbotschaft, Strauss’s 
Die Nacht, and John Duke’s The 
Bird. Mr. Duke also contributed 
Voices, and a new song, The Puritan’s 
Ballad. Other premieres were Brit- 
ten’s Now thro’ Night’s Caressing 


Grip; Bid Adieu, with words and air 
by James Joyce, set by Edmund Pen- 
dleton ; and Richard Malaby’s October, 
and First Christmas Lullaby. Gibner 
King provided expert accompaniments. 
Gustave Langenus played the clarinet 
obbligato in Der Hirt auf dem Felsen. 


Helen Lanier, Mezzo-Soprano 
Times Hall, Nov. 29 


Helen Lanier’s musical instincts are 
sound, and her singing cut deep in 
its expressivity and poise. Genu- 
inely dramatic in impulse, Miss 
Lanier’s readings left no doubt in the 
listener’s mind as to her ready un- 
derstanding of the literary and emo- 
tional significance of the music on 
her program. This included songs 
by Scarlatti, Brahms, Liszt, Poulenc, 
Satie, and Massenet, and folk-song 
groups from France and the Hebrides. 
George Reeves was at the piano. 

Unfortunately, however, Miss Lanier 
was not vocally equipped to handle 
the difficulties arising in a Brahms 
or Poulenc song. She allowed phrases 
to run down for want of breath sup- 
port, and her tones lacked the bright- 
ness necessary to provide a melodic 
line with its fair measure of color. 
She was troubled, moreover, by a 
tremolo that pervades her entire range, 
and this precluded real accuracy of 
pitch. But for all Miss Lanier’s 
technical faults, her performance 
made clear musical sense. 


mye i 


Ruggiero Ricci, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 29 


This was a memorable recital, not 
merely for the technical wizardry Mr. 
Ricci exhibited in Prokofieff’s Sonata 
in D major, Op. 94, and in the Paga- 
nini-Kreisler I Palpiti, but for the 
profound feeling and musicality he 
revealed in Bach’s Suite in A major 
for violin and harpsichord, and in 
Brahms’s Sonata in D minor. 

Mr. Ricci had the fine taste and 
musical sensitivity to enlist the serv- 
ices of Fernando Valenti, harpsi- 
chordist, in the Bach suite, thereby 
doubling the stylistic authenticity and 
musical effectiveness of the perform- 
ance. The elaborate figurations of 
the Bach music are set off and sus- 
tained by the sonorities of the harpsi- 
chord in a manner quite unattainable 
on the modern piano. It was a con- 
stant delight to hear the tracery of 
the counterpoint of the two instru- 
ments so easily blended. In fact, the 
violin and harpsichord have a far 
greater natural affinity of tone and 
timbre than the violin and piano. 

Mr. Ricci was as fortunate in his 
pianistic colleague as he was in Mr. 
Valenti, for Artur Balsam played su- 
perbly. Their performance of the 
Brahms sonata had both grave beauty 
and impassioned eloquence. Even in 
the surging finale, Mr. Balsam con- 
trived to render the full impact of 
the music without swamping the violin 
with a turgid flood of tone, as often 
happens in this movement. Both vio- 
linist and pianist were completely at 
home in the Prokofieff sonata, one 
of the composer’s finest works, and a 
major contribution to the literature. 
Its capricious changes of harmony and 
accent, its extremes of dynamic con- 
trast were encompassed in masterly 
fashion. Mr. Ricci was not always 
faultless as to pitch, but in the most 
treacherous passage of the I Palpiti, 
the devilish harmonics, he was 
astoundingly accurate, besides impart- 
ing to them an emotional significance. 
This was an evening of real music- 
making that sent one home happy and 
satisfied. 

—R. S. 


Gladys Stein, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 30 (Debut) 


A charming if slightly old-fashioned 
piece by Czerny, La Ricordanza—Va- 
riations on a Theme by Rode, was 
the deftly performed opening work of 
Gladys Stein’s first Town Hall pro- 






gram. Miss Stein played its rippling 
scale passages with surpassing ease 
and evenness of tone. Her next real 
success came with the third ge mage 
of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, 
in which she achieved what seemed 
to be an ideal relationship between 
the minuet and the trio sections. The 
remainder of the sonata was somewhat 
lacking in spirit and incisiveness, and 
the fourth movement seemed to offer 
Miss Stein some technical difficulty, 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 
was adroitly played, but it did not 
have the requisite architectural con- 
ception. The young pianist seemed to 
experience no difficulty in playing the 
notes of Schumann’s Carnaval, but 
she evinced little understanding of 
the poetic content of the music. Here, 
as in parts of the Beethoven compo- 
sition, both the sustaining and damper 
pedals were so over-used that the tex- 
ture of the music was occasionally 
obscured. 

—A. H. 


Rudolf Serkin, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 1 


Of the many magnificent perform- 
ances Rudolf Serkin gave in this re- 
cital the most memorable was that 
of Schubert's B flat Sonata. From 
the lyric opening theme to the final 
presto measures there was not a 
discernible flaw in the playing. He 
chose slower tempos than most pian- 
ists do, but in his hands they seemed 
like the only just ones. They made 
it possible for him to expose with 
the utmost clarity the smallest de- 
tail, and the loving care he lavished 
on even the simplest rhythmic figure 
brought out the work’s infinite rich- 
ness. For all the attention paid 
them, the details were still subordi- 
nated to the over-all structure of the 
composition. He sustained the mo- 
mentum with incredible mastery, and 
his omnipresent singing tone and ex- 
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Johnson Offers Modern Works 


As Cincinnati 


By Mary LeiGHTon 


Cincinnati 


HOR JOHNSON opened the 
56th season of the Cincinnati 


Symphony, and his fourth as its 
conductor, with the Oct. 13 and 14 
pair of concerts in Music Hall. Gregor 
Piatigorsky was the brilliant cello 
soloist in a performance of Strauss’s 
Don Quixote. Other works in the 
program were the Weiner orchestral 
transcription of Bach’s Toccata in C 
major, and Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 


phony. 
The first performance here of 
Samuel Barber’s Knoxville: Sum- 
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Season Begins 


mer of 1915, with Eleanor Steber as 
soloist, was the novelty in the second 
pair of concerts, on Oct. 21 and 22. 
Miss Steber also sang the soprano solo 
in Mahler’s Fourth Symphony and 
the aria Pace, pace mio Dio from 
Verdi’s La Forza del Destino. The 
opening and closing items in the pro- 
gram were Berlioz’ Roman Carnival 
Overture and Glazounoff’s First 
Valse de Concert. 

The world premiere of Don Gillis’ 
Thomas Wolfe, American (A Narra- 
tive Poem with Music) gave distinc- 
tion to the program for Oct. 27 and 
28. The text, largely drawn from the 
novelist’s writings, was read _ by 
Samuel A. Messer against the com- 
poser’s well-integrated musical back- 


ground. The work’s power to evoke 
patriotic fervor with its descriptions 
of the American scene might make 


the composition useful motion-picture 
material. In any case, the audience 
responded enthusiastically. In the 
same program Mr. Johnson produced 
a lavish orchestral display in conduct- 
ing the Second Suite from Ravel's 
Daphnis et Chloé. 

The playing of the orchestra, Mr. 
Johnson’s direction, and the _per- 
formance of the soloist, Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky, were unusually impressive in 
the Nov. 3 and 4 concerts. An in- 
spired reading of Respighi’s suite The 
Birds served as a satisfactory curtain- 
raiser to the Cincinnati premiere of 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra. This 
challenging work evoked from the 
orchestra a stirring and profound pre- 
sentation. Mr. Spivakovsky was heard 
in Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto, 
which he played with vitality, color, 
and expressiveness. 

The Cincinnati Symphony has 
signed a two-year recording contract 
with the London Gramophone Corpo- 
ration. 

Zino Francescatti opened J. He rman 
Thuman’s Artist Series on Oct. 30 in 
Taft Auditorium. With David Stimer 
at the piano, the violinist provided 
pleasurable listening with his radiant 
technique and refined phrasing. 

Solomon made his debut here in 
giving the first recital of the Matinee 
Musicale Club’s season, at the Nether- 
land Plaza’s Hall of Mirrors on Nov. 
8. The pianist’s dynamic _ spirit, 
virility, expert tonal balance, and 
rhythmic climaxes gave his program 
rare distinction. 

The success of the Music Drama 
Guild’s fine presentations of Gersh- 


win’s Of 
Hills 
was mainly due _ to 
Eckerle’s excellent handling of the 
Throttlebottom role. Dolph Price, as 
Wintergreen; Dorothy Short, as Mary 
Turner; and Marian Spellman, Pa- 
tricia Raymond, Charlotte Shockley, 
Robert Menge, and Stanley Yuelig 
were others in the cast. Hubert 
Kockritz conducted, and Samuel Mes- 
ser staged the production. 


Thee I Sing, at Walnut 
Auditorium on Oct. 6 and 7, 
Charles A. 


Concert Manager 
Observes Anniversary 


3UFFALO.—ihis season Zorah B. 
3erry is celebrating her 25th anni- 
versary as a concert manager in Buf- 
falo. In 1925 the Philharmonic Con- 
cert Company of Detroit asked her 
to take over its Buffalo representa- 
tion, to which she agreed, and that 
year she presented Amelita Galli- 
Curci as the first artist in her initial 
season. By 1927 she had taken over 
the ownership of the concert com- 
pany. 

Last year she was elected to the 
board of directors of the National 
Association of Concert Managers. 

Yehudi Menuhin, whom she brought 
to Buffalo when he was a ten-year-old 
prodigy, opened her silver anniversary 
series on Oct. 10. His performances 
of such works as Brahms’s D minor 
Sonata, Bach’s E major Partita for 
Solo Violin, and Vieuxtemps’ D minor 
Concerto were completely absorbing, 
both artistically and __ technically. 
Adolph Baller was his excellent ac- 
companist. 

The Boston Symphony appeared in 
the series on Oct. 20. Brilliant cli- 
maxes and poetic contrasts were 
achieved by the orchestra, conducted 
by Charles Munch, in Debussy’s La 
Mer, César Franck’s Symphony, and 
works by Beethoven and Roussel. 

On Oct. 24, Mrs. Berry offered the 
First Piano Quartet in a non-series 
concert. Its technical precision and 
clarity prevailed throughout an ex- 
pertly arranged program. 


—BERNA BERGHOLTZ 


American Singers 


Signed by Lubarsky 


Wladimir Lubarsky has taken under 
his management two young American 
singers, Naomi Ornest, soprano, ae 
Victor Mincieli, baritone. Mis 
Ornest leaves on Jan. 5 for Europe, 
where she will give recitals in Lon- 
don, Berlin, Milan, Madrid, Amster- 
dam, Vienna, and other cities. Mr. 
Mincieli gave a recital in Wigmore 
Hall, London, on Dec. 8, and he has 
Amsterdam. 


appeared in Vienna and 
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Gregor Piatigorsky shows his instrument to Claire Henley Atkisson and 


Hermene Warlick Eichhorn after his concert for the Greensboro, 


Civic Music Association. Looking on are H. Hugh Altvater, president; 


Ralph Berkowitz, the accompanist; and Charles G. 


Harrison, secretary 
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quisitely musical phrasing enhanced 
the beautiful Schubert melodies. 

The same kind of extraordinary 
pianism and musicianship was brought 
to the two works that preceded the 
Schubert sonata in the program, 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and Fugu 
and Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat ma- 
jor, Op. 8la. The attacks in the 
Bach were fittingly stronger and 
more severe. In the Beethoven he 
again made use of revelatory mod- 
erate tempos, and the slow move- 
ment had an unforgettable, haunting 
sadness. 

Four works, lighter in character 
but worthy of their predecessors, 
brought the program to an honorable 
conclusion. Brahms’s E flat major 
Rhapsody had an exhilarating vigor 
and élan, truly reflecting the work’s 
title. Schumann’s Abegg Variations 
rippled along with a dazzling vir- 
tuosity that was infused with warm 
romanticism. Finally, Chopin’s A flat 
major Ballade and his rarely played 
Bolero offered a perfect combination 
of poetry and brilliance. 

There were encores by Brahms 
and Mendelssohn, including the lat- 
ter’s delightful Spinning Song, which 
practically disappeared from recital 
programs with the retirement of 
Josef Hofmann. 

—R. E. 





Concert of Swiss Music 
Town Hall, Dec. 2, 5:30 


One of the palest musical events of 
the fall was a concert of contem- 
porary Swiss music presented under 
the joint sponsorship of the Swiss 
Society of New York and the Swiss 
Music Library. Whether the choice 
of works on the program was dic- 
tated by protocol or by mere expe- 
diency I cannot say, but in either case 
it failed to represent current Swiss 
musical creation at its best, and con- 
sequently did little for the cause of 
international artistic sympathy. With 
the exception of the closing item, 
Frank Martin’s Trio on Irish Folk- 
songs, the pieces were conventional 
and often downright soporific. The 
distinguished performers pressed into 
service for the occasion—jacqueline 
Blancard, pianist; André de Ribau- 
pierre, violinist; Henri Honegger, cel- 
list; and Hugues Cuénod, tenor— 
grimly waged a losing battle as one 
compendium of clichés followed an- 
other in the course of the overfilled 
two-hour concert. Even Arthur Hon- 
egger’s Sonata for Cello and Piano 
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(the only work in the program that 
had been heard here before) finds 
its composer with almost nothing to 
say and no verve in the manner of 


saying it; and the bleak, unenergetic 
playing of Henri Honegger (no kin 
to the composer) was no help. Miss 
Blancard brought a lovely tone and 
an air of serious purpose to her min- 
istrations in behalf of Othmar Scho- 
eck’s Toccata, Op. 29, and five 
Preludes by Frank Martin; and her 
collaboration with the gifted and in- 
telligent Mr. De Ribaupierre gave 
personal warmth to the trivialities of 
Pierre Wissmer’s Sonatina for Vio- 
lin and Piano. She also provided 
handsome support for the artful but 
vocally limited performances of Mr. 
Cuénod in a set of ten songs by Jean 
Binet and another set of five by Wiss- 
mer. 

Martin’s trio hinted at the interest 
a well-selected Swiss program might 
afford. In this work, now some 
twenty years old, Martin is intent on 
rhythmic experimentation. The sec- 
ond and last of the three movements, 
in particular, exploit fascinating and 
often intricate rhythmic counterpoints 
between the Irish themes in the strings 
and the accompanimental figurations 
in the piano. As a string-and-piano 
ensemble, however, the piece is not 
especially invigorating, for the com- 
poser’s preoccupation with the single 
aspect of rhythm leads him to under- 
estimate the need for variety of tex- 
ture in the ensemble. Even so, the 
trio brought the concert to a grate- 
ful close, for it was the only work 
in the list that could be considered 
a contribution to world—as opposed 
to purely local—musical literature. 

—C. S. 


Giovanni Bagarofti, Violinist 
Town Hall, Dec. 2, 3:00 (Debut) 


Giovanni Bagarotti’s New York re- 
cital debut was unconventional. For 
the occasion he enlisted the assistance 
of a string ensemble, with which 
he played a program of concertos for 
violin and strings. Haydn was rep- 
resented by three works for this me- 
dium, concertos in B flat major, G 
major, and C major; Bach was rep- 
resented by the Concerto in E major. 
The violinist, who made his American 
debut at Lewisohn Stadium in 1949 
as soloist under the direction of 
Pierre Monteux, performed all of 
these compositions with commendable 
vitality and musical understanding, 
but the high point of the afternoon 
was his sensitive interpretation of the 
cantilena in the Adagio of the Haydn 
C major concerto. In fast move- 
ments, Mr. Bagarotti seemed intent 
upon achieving spirited rather than 
polished performances. His aggres- 
sive bowing frequently produced harsh 
tones, and his intonation, as well as 
that of the ensemble, was not always 
true. The Haydn B flat concerto, 
which received its first New York 
performance, differs little from the 
others except that its thematic ma- 
terials seem less interesting. 

—A. H. 


Miklos Schwalb, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 2, 3:00 


The gentle, romantic sentiment of 
Miklos Schwalb’s piano personality 
was in especially apt evidence in the 
works that made up the second half 
of his program—three pieces from 
Brahms’s Op. 118; Liszt’s Aprés une 
lecture de Dante; and two pieces by 
Dohnanyi. Earlier the pianist had 
played two Bach-Busoni choral prel- 
udes; Bach’s French Suite in E 
major; and Beethoven’s Fifteen Vari- 
ations with Fugue on a Theme from 
Prometheus, Op. 35. 

The outstanding example of Mr. 
Schwalb’s pianistic capacities was, 
perhaps, Brahms’s Intermezzo in A 
major, which emerged _ strikingly 
lovely in tone and hauntingly nostalgic 
in mood. There were numerous places 
in the Liszt and Dohnanyi works, too, 
where the gentle ardor of his approach 
was most suitable, but this virtually 





constant soitness of mood was foreign 
to the Bach and Beethoven works, 
whose main interest lay in the tech- 
nical adroitness with which the pianist 
executed them. 

—A. B. 


Cappella Russian Male Chorus 
Town Hall, Dec. 2 


Nicholas Borodulia directed the 
Cappella Russian Male Chorus (which 
sang a Town Hall concert last year 
as the Metropolitan Russian Male 
Chorus) in a program which in- 
cluded sacred songs by Bortniansky, 
Cui, and Gretchaninoff, in addition to 


several Russian folk and secular 
songs. The chorus sang best when 
it sang softly; when it moved into 
fortes, the voices sounded strained 


and harsh, and the homogeneity of 
choral tone suffered. In the pianis- 
simos a lack of balance among the 
component parts of individual chords 
sometimes made it impossible for the 
listener to decide whether the chords 
were meant to be major or minor. 


OTHER RECITALS 
RowENA SHAPIRO, pianist; 
Recital Hall, Nov. 17. 


CARMEN ALCARO, pianist; Times Hall, 
Nov. 1 


Carnegie 


/. 

NE PUMILIA, 

Fischer Hall, Nov. 

Louisa Miccro, pn ty staat Re- 
cital Hall, Nov. 

Eucenia Snow, pianist ; 
Nov. 21. 

Lee Garik, bass; 
Hall, Nov. 21. 


a - Con 


Town Hall, 


Carnegie Recital 


Ropert P. SKILLING, pianist; Times 
Hall, Nov. 21. 

Luisa StoyowsKA, pianist, Town 
Hall, Noy. 235. 

THERESA RICHARDS, soprano; Times 


Hall, Nov. 26. 

Lots Tow es, pianist; 
Nov. 26. 

IzABELE MOTAKAITIS, soprano, and 
JULIA RAJAUSKAITE, pianist; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, Nov. 26. 

Rosert Harmon, tenor; Town Hall, 
Nov. 28. 

HELEN Arror¥F, violinist; Times Hall, 
Nov. 28. 

HELEN Macora, soprano; Carl Fischer 
Hall, Nov. 30. 


Town Hall, 


JoseEMARIA LUJAN, pianist; Times 
Hall, Dec. 1. 
IsA KREMER, singer and mime; Times 


Hall, Dec. 2. 


OPERA 


(Continued from page 19) 
this opera in recent years; Mr. Rein- 
er’s ranks with those of Sir Thomas 
Beecham and Fritz Busch as one 
of the most distinguished. Every- 
thing in the score sounded; there 
was none of the feverish haste and 
carelessness that lesser conductors 
tend to fall into. The music always 
kept moving, yet one had time to 
absorb the full impact, even of such 
tumultous passages as the greeting of 
the lovers in the second act, and Tris- 
tan’s delirium in the third act. Mr. 
Reiner took loving care of the in- 
credibly beautiful orchestration of the 
second act, and the men played for 





him with heart and soul. The crown- 
ing glory of the evening, however, 
was the third act, always controlled 
in pace and balance, yet overwhelming 
in its urgency of phrase and boili: ig 
intensity. 

Mr. Vinay’s Tristan revealed his 
powers as a singing actor far more 
profoundly than anything else he has 
done here. His German diction was 
still somewhat Latin, but he knew 
what he was singing about every mo- 
ment. His Tristan was noble, courtly, 
passionate, and metaphysically subtle, 
by turns. He made the anguish of 
the dying knight in the third act al- 
most unbearably keen. As far as 
possible, he sang the part lyrically, 
with a legato line that brought out 
the consummate beauty of Wagner’s 
phrases. His voice was not entirely 
steady and smooth in the love duet 
in the second act, but even there the 
conception was right. And his third 
act was superb, from beginning to end. 
The more exigent the music, the bet- 
ter he sang it. Mr. Vinay’s Tristan 
is so intelligently conceived and exe- 
cuted that the Metropolitan should 
give him plentiful opportunities to 
ripen it in performance. Even if his 
voice is not ideal for the role, he can 
sing it beautifully, which is what 
counts most. 

Both Mr. Schoeffler’s Kurvenal and 
Mr. Nilsson’s King Marke offered a 
vocal feast throughout the evening. 
They had the weight of tone, the 
flexibility and dramatic emphasis to 
take full advantage of their roles. 
Dramatically, they were sometimes a 
bit extrovert in their movement and 
inflections, but in all other respects 
their performances were nearly ideal. 
Mr. Thompson’s voice was light for 
the role of Melot, but he sang it 
with proper style and bearing, and 
Mr. Davidson filled his assignment 
creditably. 

Miss Traubel has never sung more 
eloquently as Isolde. Her voice is 
one of the most gorgeous in warmth, 
richness of texture, and color, on the 
lyric stage today, and she immersed 
herself in the emotional compulsion 
of the role perhaps more completely 
than ever before. Granted that she 
did not achieve all the top tones, 
her performance would be very hard 
to match or to excel in sheer loveliness 
of sound and range of vocal coloring. 
Miss Thebom was also in best form; 
her voice poured out in sumptuous 
plenitude in the Warning. 

Dino Yannopoulos has changed the 
business of Tristan’s death greatly to 
its improvement. Tristan falls back- 
ward across the couch towards the 
front of the stage, thus enabling 
Isolde to face his dead body and the 
audience at the same time. The ar- 
rangement is both functionally and 
artistically very sensible. 


a & 
Keegan Joins 
De Pace Associates 

De Pace Associates has signed 


Stephen F. Keegan as manager and 
co-ordinator of artists’ activities in 
its new television department. He 
was formerly associated with the 
Music Corporation of America and 
the J. Walter Thompson Company. 
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ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 10) 


barrassment of riches. It was crowned 
with a strikingly elemental perform- 
ance of Debussy’s La Mer, so gorge- 
ous in its sonorities and so relentless 
in its rhapsodic power that the excel- 
lences of the earlier part of the con- 
cert tended to be crowded from 
memory. 

Howard Swanson’s Short Symphony 
is made up of an Allegro, in sonata 
form; an Andante, in song form; and 
an Allegro Giocoso finale, in rondo 
form. All of it is suave, neatly or- 
ganized and elegant in texture, as one 
would expect from a former pupil of 
Nadia Boulanger. But the finale is 
more than that; it is a stylized study 
of jazz rhythms and harmonic devices, 
and it has great charm, as well as 
continuity and vivacity. Swanson is 
a skillful harmonist, who seems to 
work at color for its own sake occa- 
sionally, at the expense of develop- 
ment; but his symphony holds to- 
gether, for all its experiments in spe- 
cial sonorities. 

Robert and Gaby Casadesus and 
their gifted 23-year-old son, Jean, 
gave a sturdy performance of Bach’s 
D minor Concerto. Less pedal and 
lighter touch would have made the 
counterpoint come through more 
clearly, but in all other respects their 
playing of this somewhat pedestrian 
work was impeccable. Mr. and Mrs. 
Casadesus performed the Mozart con- 
certo with dash and elegance. Com- 
pared with the profounder Mozart 
piano concertos, this work has the 
character of salon music, but it is 
salon music of great genius. The 
pianists were at their best in the An- 
dante, which they played with singing 
tone and the utmost refinement of 
touch and phrasing. 

—R. S. 


In the Nov. 25 program, the first 
New York performance of Robert 
Casadesus’ Concerto for Two Pianos 
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Ben Greenhaus 


Ralph McLane and Aaron Copland 
confer before the Philadelphia 
Orchestra concert that included 
Copland's Clarinet Concerto 


and Orchestra replaced the Bach con- 
certo. The program was otherwise 
unchanged from Nov. 23 and 24. The 
novelty, composed in 1933, received 
its first performance in May, 1934, 
at a concert of the Warsaw Phil- 
harmonic with the same _ soloists. 
Robert and Gaby Casadesus played 
this light-hearted if light-weight work 
with much elegance and élan, and the 
orchestra, again conducted by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, provided brilliant sup- 
port. The concerto, in something of 
the gay style of Ibert, goes its merry, 
very French way with a _ bubbling 
charm that is particularly appealing 
in the first of its three short move- 
ments, with its giddy and buoyant 
figurations. 
—A. B. 

Douglas Moore Opera 
In Young People's Concert 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony’s second concert in the Town 
Hall introductory series for children, 
on Nov. 18, began with the Overture 
to Rossini’s William Tell. Igor Bu- 
ketoff, the program’s conductor, then 
gave the children a lecture on concert 
etiquette. Three sections from Ravel’s 
Mother Goose Suite followed. Next, 
everyone joined in a, Thanksgiving 
hymn. And then came the main event 
of the afternoon—the first perform- 
ance of Douglas Moore’s Puss in 
Boots. This delightful little children’s 
opera lasts fourteen minutes, but 
packs within its brief span some 
briskly moving situations, a few pleas- 
ant numbers in Broadway style, and 
a good deal of fun. The assisting 
artists were members of the Colum- 
bia Opera Workshop, and the pro- 
ceedings were enlivened by color-car- 
toon-impressions by Milton Caniff 
projected on a screen for all to see. 
The afternoon came to a close with 
excerpts from Prokofieff’s The Love 
for Three Oranges. 

—A. B. 

Barzin Conducts 
Children's Concert 

The first of the National Orches- 
tral Association’s programs for chil- 
dren this season was given on the 
afternoon of Nov. 25. Called Great 
Oaks from Little Acorns Grow, the 
concert, conducted by Leon Barzin, 
illustrated the character of musical 
instruments. It included portions of 
concertos by Bach, Mozart, Weber, 
Cimarosa, and Burrill Phillips, and of 


works by Schubert, Tchaikovsky, 
Strauss, and Wagner. Besides the 
association orchestra groups from 


four institutions participated—Hemp- 
sted High School, the Chatham Square 
Music School, the Greenwich House 
Music School, and the Music School 
Settlement. The soloists from the 
orchestra were Hugo Fiorato and 
Raymond Kunicki, violinists; Domi- 
nick Laruccia, flutist; Michael Burgio, 


clarinetist ; Nathan Eckelman, bas- 

soonist; and Herbert Resnik, oboist. 
—N. P. 

Korn Conducts Concert 

Of Unfamiliar Music 


This was the first of a series of 
four orchestral concerts, under the 
direction of Richard Korn, empha- 
sizing new and unfamiliar music. 
Claudio Arrau, who was to have 
played Chopin’s F minor Piano Con- 
certo, was suddenly indisposed and 
Mr. Korn substituted Mozart’s Sere- 
nade in D major, K. 203, for the 
Chopin concerto. The remainder of 
the program included Beethoven's 
Overture, for the Name Day of 
Kaiser Franz; Creston’s Two Choric 
Dances; Milhaud’s The Carnival of 
London (first American perform- 
ance); and a Suite from Richard 
Strauss’s Intermezzo (first New York 
concert performance). 

Among the forty capable musicians 
who constituted the orchestra were’ 
included members of the NBC Sym- 
phony and the former Columbia 
Broadcasting Symphony. Mr. Korn 
provided them with a lively beat and 
the performances were on the whole 
bright and energetic, though lacking 
in subtlety and refinement of detail. 

Neither of the novelties seemed 
self-sufficient music, though both 
seemed expert and typical composi- 
tions suitable for the theatre—the 
Milhaud work is a series of settings 
of tunes from John Gay’s The Beg- 
gar’s Opera, and the Strauss suite 
is, of course, taken from the com- 
poser’s opera. The nature of the 
music is perhaps best described by the 
titles of the sections. The Milhaud 
work includes a pair of gigues, a 
waltz, a little march, and such de- 
scriptive numbers as Polly, Peachum, 
and Mrs. Peachum. The Strauss 
suite has sections called Travel-Ex- 
citement and Waltz-Scene, Fireside 
Reverie, At the Card-Table, and 
Happy Ending. 


—A. B 
McLane Is Soloist 
In Copland Concerto 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 


Ormandy, conductor. Ralph McLane, 
clarinetist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 28: 
Prelude, Arioso, and Fughetta on 
1A Sere . Honegger 
Pe We. Bk n't: sédco ns’ Brahms 
Concerto for Clarinet and String 
Orchestra (With Harp and 
iano) cee « Soplz and 
Suite from Hary ‘Je anos Kodaly 


Aaron Copland’s Clarinet Concerto 
was commissioned by Benny Good- 
man, who gave the first performance 
of it in a broadcast with the NBC 
Symphony under Fritz Reiner, on 
Nov. 6, 1950. But this performance 
by Ralph McLane and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra constituted the concert 
premiere of the work in New York. 
The concerto is music of masterly 
economy and maturity of style, but it 
is second-rate Copland. Despite its 
manifold heauties of texture. it is the- 
matically nondescript and rhythmically 
lifeless. The work has two move- 
ments, separated by a cadenza for the 
solo clarinet. The first, in song form, 
is almost completely static, with wide- 
spread harmonies in the strings punc- 
tuated by chirrups of the clarinet in 
its upper register. The cadenza in- 
geniously introduces thematic frag- 
ments used in the second movement, 
which is a rondo in jazz style. The 
strings play snap pizzicatos and the 
harpist slaps the harp. Copland’s 
sense of humor peeps out in other 
details, but for all its rhythmic skill 
and exactitude of scoring, the rondo 
sounds manufactured. It lacks the 
“bounce” of Copland’s more successful 
works in jazz style. Mr. McLane 
played the solo part sensitively, and 
the orchestra and Mr. Ormandy gave 
him a sumptuous accompaniment. 

Honegger’s work was originally 
written for piano and published in 
the December, 1932, issue of the Pa- 
risian magazine, La Revue Musicale, 
in a supplement called Hommage a 

(Continued on page 32) 
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HELENALEXANDER 


"A beautiful clear soprano.” 
Oslo Morganblatt 


EUGENE CONLEY 


"One of the greatest tenors 
we have ever heard." 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


PIERRE FOURNIER 


"| do not know his superior 
among living cellists." 
Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune | 
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SAMSON “ FRANCOIS 


“Fantastic virtuoso pianist.” 





JOSEPH FUCHS 


"Perfect violin playing.” 
Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune 


CECILIA HANSEN 


"Rare stylistic distinction, 
poised mastery of the violin.” 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 





MARJORIE LAWRENCE 


"World's greatest dramatic 


soprano." Sir Thomas Beecham 





GUIOMAR NOVAES 


"Greatest living woman 
pianist.” Denver Post, 1949 











AUBREY PANKEY 


Baritone 
“A master of song.” 


EUNICE PODIS 


"She is a player whose concep- 
tions have extraordinary breadth 
of style; conceptions w which need 
not fear comparison with those 
of some of our finest male 
pianists.” § N. Y. Herald Tribune 


FRANK SHERIDAN 


"Technical brilliance and musi- 
cianship that has few equals 
today.” 








Virgil Thomson, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


YI-KWE!I SZE 
Sensational Chinese Bass-Baritone 
"A highly accomplished, gifted 
artist." N. Y. Herald Tribune, 1949 








mene TAGLIAVINI 


World's Foremost Tenor 
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ADOLFO BETTI 


Bacni vt Lucca, Irary.—Adolfo 
Betti, 75, Italian violinist, and leader 
of the Flonzaley Quartet during its 
25 years of existence, died at his home 
here on Dec. 2. 

He studied violin with César Thom- 
son at the Liége Conservatory and 
made his debut in Vienna in 1897. He 
was heard as 
a recitalist 
throughout Eu- 
rope for the 
next three years. 
At the same 
time he taught 
at the Brussels 
Conservatory. 
In 1902 he be- 
came the leader 
and first vio- 
linist of the 
Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, founded and 
subsidized _ by 
Edward de Cop- 
pet, a patron of 
the arts, and he 
retained that position until the famous 
ensemble was disbanded in 1927, still 
at the height of its powers. He then 
taught privately and at the David 
Mannes School in New York. 

During the Second World War he 
and his wife, the French cellist Made- 
leine Monnier, were caught in Paris. 
They were unable to return to their 
home in New York because being 
Italian citizens they were classified in 
the United States as enemy aliens. 
They returned to this town, where the 
violinist was born. For a while he 
was mayor, but ill health forced him 
to retire. 


Adolfo Betti 


ESTELLE PLATT 


Estelle G. Platt, 84, teacher of sing- 
ing, died in a hospital in Rhinebeck, 
N. Y., on Nov. 30. After studying 
in New York and Paris she opened a 
studio in Carnegie Hall in 1894, and 
she was the oldest tenant of the studio 
apartments there when she died. She 
had also taught at schools in Engle- 
wood, N. J., and Peekskill, N. Y. 








ERNEST MOERAN 


KENMARE, IREL AND.—Ernest John 
Moeran, 55, composer, died here on 
Dec. 1. Born in Osterley, near Lon- 
don, of Irish stock, he studied music 
at Uppingham School and later at the 
Royal College of Music. Service in 
the First World War, during which 
he was wounded, interrupted his 
studies, and after demobilization he 
collected folksongs in Norfolk. His 
works first appeared in public in a 
concert he gave in London in 1923. 
The next year two of his orchestral 
rhapsodies were conducted in Man- 
chester and Norwich by Sir Hamilton 
Harty. His orchestral works also in- 
clude In the Mountain Country ; Why- 
thorne’s Shadow; Lonely Waters; a 
nocturne for baritone, chorus, and 
orchestra; and the Symphony in G 
minor, first played in the United 
States by the Cincinnati Symphony, 
conducted by Eugene Goossens, in 
1938. He also composed many cham- 
ber works. Two of the latest were 
Oboe Quartet, dated 1946, and Cello 
Sonata, dated 1947. 


v HENRY P. EAMES 


CLAREMONT, Catir.—Henry Pur- 
mort Eames, 78, pianist and lecturer, 
died at his home here on Nov. 25. A 
native of Blue Island, IIl., he had been 
a pupil of Ignace Paderewski. After 
concert tours of Europe and America 
he served on the faculty of numerous 
music schools. He became professor 
emeritus of the Scripps College for 
Women and Claremont Graduate 
School in 1941, and he devoted his 
time in retirement to writing and 
composing. 


FRED GEIB 


Fred Geib, 78, former tuba player 
with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, died at his home in St. 
Albans on Dec. 8. He was a mem- 
ber of the organization from 1909 
until 1928, when he was pensioned. 


Obituary 


MARY GREENEWALT 


WILMINGTON, DeLt.—Mary Elizabeth 
Hallock Greenewalt, 79, pianist, and 
inventor of a color organ, died at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, in Philadel- 
phia, on Nov. 26. 

She was born in, Beirut, Syria, 
where her father, .“amuel Hallock, 
was the American consul. She studied 
at the Philadelphia Musical Academy 
and later with Theodor Leschetizky. 
She specialized in the performance of 
Chopin’s works, and appeared with 
orchestras in Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia, and in transcontinental recital 
tours from 1909 to 1912. In 1919 and 
1920 she recorded several of Chopin’s 
works for Columbia Records. 

She invented a color and light or- 
gan, which flooded musicians with 
color effects during the performance 
of a work. It was played with keys 
and stops similar to those of an organ. 
In 1926 she received a gold medal at 
the Sesquicentennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia for her research in the 
field of color and music. 

She is survived by her son, Craw- 
ford H. Greenewalt, president of 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company. 


WILLIAM F. HAPPICH 

PHILADELPHIA.—William F. Hap- 
pich, 66, music professor in the school 
of fine arts at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, died in Abington Memorial 
Hospital on Nov. 29. A graduate of 
the Vienna Conservatory of Music, 
he was conductor of the university 
orchestra, on the faculty of the Phila- 
delphia Music Academy, and for more 
than half a century director of the 
Fleisher Symphony Club orchestras 
and harmony classes. 


SEBASTIANO A. LUCIANI 
Acguaviva, ITALy.—Sebastiano Ar- 
turo Luciani, 66, composer and music 
critic, died at his home here on Dec. 7. 
He had published works om the history 
and theory of music. 


WILLEM WILLEKE 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Willem Wil- 
leke, 71, cellist, and member for ten 
years of the Kneisel Quartet, died in 
the Pittsfield General Hospital on 
Nov. 26, following a heart attack. 

Born in The Hague, he studied both 
music and medicine until the violinist 
Joachim, with 
whose quartet 
he played in a 
Beethoven fes- 
tival in Bonn, 
persuaded him 
to devote all his 
time to music. 
He was princi- 
pal cellist with 
several leading 
European _or- 
chestras and 
later with the 
New York 
Symphony. He 
also conducted 
such orchestras 
as the Concert- 
bebouw in Amsterdam, the Phil- 
harmonic in Leipzig, and the Chau- 
tauqua Orchestra in this country. 
In 1907 he was brought to New 
York to join the Kneisel Quartet, and 
he remained with it until it was dis- 
banded in 1917. He then founded the 
Elshuco Trio. 

From 1907 to 1946 he was a mem- 
ber of the faculties of the Institute 
of Musical Art and the Juilliard 
School of Music. He was a member 
of several musical- organizations, and 
was appointed a life member of the 
Berkshire Music Colony here by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, founder 
of the Coolidge Foundation. 

During his early career as a cellist 
he appeared with Brahms, Grieg, and 
Richard Strauss in performances of 
their chamber music. 

He became an American citizen in 
1912, and in the First World War 
served as an intelligence agent in 
Europe representing the government 
of his adopted country. 

He is survived by his second wife, 
the former Sally Lou Holland. 





Willem Willeke 








L’Heure Espagnole 


(Continued from page 7) 


often than not,” wrote Arthur Hoerée 
in an analysis of Ravel’s prosody, 
“his melodic phrase is simply a re- 
production of the declamatory sound- 
pattern. This declamatory style slips 
in between the rise and fall of cae- 
sura and rhymes, an infinite variety 
of metres linked to the secondary ac- 
cents of the alexandrine, surpassing 
the most rhythmical versification in 
richness. Sometimes the inflections of 
his phrases give the wrong emphasis 
to the weak beats; sometimes the 
declamation tactfully elides an inop- 
portune mute syllable, so strictly does 
it guard its own supple naturalness.” 
This remarkable word-setting, so 
uniquely personal yet so deeply rooted 
in a dual understanding of French 
conversational habits and French 
verse structures, is coupled with an 
equally considered, yet equally spon- 
taneous and individual, concern for 


the niceties of musical form. The 
continuity of the music is never inter- 
rupted by patent structural considera- 
tions, yet the score is a painstaking 
mosaic of thematic references and 
cross-references and of clearly-organ- 
ized small formal sections that fit into 
a broadly patterned totality, At the 
end of the opera, Ravel borrows 
Verdi’s Falstaff device of bringing 
the cast to the footlights for a con- 
ventional finale—more in the spirit of 
travesty than Verdi, for the five vocal 
parts are composed, rather cynically, 
of candenzas and bravura devices 
treated in a highly ornamental and 
overpoweringly Spanish vein. 


R. MITROPOULOS chose his 
cast with discrimination. Frances 
Greer, as Concepcion, contributed 
greatly to the feeling of regret that 
the opera was not being staged. Al- 
though she never lost her concert 
bearing, her impersonation of the 
flirtatious trollop was so wittily im- 
plied both in her vocal inflections and 
in her gestures and facial expression 
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that she seemed always on the point 
of breaking over into action. Nobody 
who is acquainted with her wonderful 
Musetta, infinitely the brightest the 
Metropolitan has known in many sea- 
sons, can doubt that her Concepcion 


‘would be an equally pungent charac- 


terization on the stage. Her singing 
could scarcely have been improved 
upon, even by a native French artist. 
Her diction was expert, and she pro- 
jected the innuendo and double en- 
tendre of the text in racy fashion. As 
sheer vocalism her delivery was ab- 
solutely first-rate in its realization of 
both the prosodic values and the 
shape of the melodic contours. Her 
achievement in this work added a new 
dimension to her already outstanding 
artistic record. 

David Lloyd, as the milksop poet 
Gonzalve, displayed a perceptiveness 
that was the equal of Miss Greer’s, 
making the most of the drippy little 
Spanish turns and cadences Ravel in- 
flicted on him. His voice was poorly 
focussed and largely devoid of total 
charm, however, and one wondered 
how far an audience may be asked to 
take the intention for the deed. 

The three other members of the 
five-character cast were capable, al- 
though none succeeded in going as 
far below the surface of either the 
music or the characterization. Mack 
Harrell, as the muleteer Ramiro, ap- 
parently found it impossible to be un- 
couth; there is a way of singing the 
music, as I learned from hearing the 
veteran Jean Vieuille in Paris, that 
maintains the crude aspect of the 
muleteer on one level, yet reveals on 
quite another the sophisticated I. 
ities of the work of art of which he 
is a part, Mr. Harrell was musically 
conscientious, but | suspect he has lit 
tlhe acquaintance with the inner life o 


a muleteer. As the wealthy, aristo- 
cratic Don Inigo, Ralph Herbert had 
a less knotty assignment, and he made 
his musical points well, although the 
uninformed listener probably would 
have been no more likely to guess that 
he was a nobleman than that Mr. 
Harrell was a muleteer. Joseph Mor- 
dino sang the music of the. clock- 
maker Torquemada, who appears only 
briefly at the beginning and the end 
of the hour-long opera, with ease and 
style. 

To Mr. Mitropoulos must go only 
the highest praise. After seeing him 
negotiate Les Choéphores without a 
score, the feat of conducting L’Heure 
Espagnole from memory seemed less 
astonishing than it would otherwise 
have. His knowledge of the Ravel 
music, however, was almost unbe- 
lievably complete. In its adiustments 
of textures and tempos, its natural 
sense of constant forward motion, 
and its hairline adjustments between 
singers and orchestra, his perform- 
ance was a matter for admiration as 
complete as that rightfully bestowed 
upon his re-creation of Strauss’s Elek- 
tra last year. In his concert-operas 
Mr. Mitropoulos seems regularly to 
reach the peak of his powers, and 
each one becomes an unforgettable 
contribution to the musical history of 
New York. 

L’Heure Espagnole was repeated, 
without the partnership of Les Choé- 
phores, on Sunday, with the Pavane 
pour une Infante Défunte, Alborada 
del Gracioso, and Ma Mere Il'Oye 
The Thursday-Friday program also 
began with the Alborada del Gra- 
cioso, in a slow, heavy-handed, Teu- 
tonic performance that baffled the 
imagination, in view of the apposite- 
ness of the conductor's later dealings 
with L'Heure Fepagnolk 
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Festival In Hartford Marks 
Quadricentennial Of Violin 


Hartford, Conn. 
HE world premiere of a violin 
concerto by Isadore Freed, con- 


certs by Isaac Stern and the 
New Music String Quartet, and two 
major forums on _ string problems 
provided a truly gala three days last 
month at the 400th Anniversary Vio- 
lin Festival in Hartford, Conn. 

Sponsored jointly by the Julius 
Hartt School of Music and The 
Hartford Times, at the instigation of 
Bela Urban, head of the school’s 
chamber-music department, the fes- 
tival was presented in commemoration 
= the creation of the modern violin, 

Andrea Amati in 1550. 

""vipeaghaet the entire festival, 
which ran from Nov. 26 to 28, an 
exhibition of violins and _ other 
stringed instruments, valued at well 
over $500,000 and including seven 
Stradivari violins, was on display at 
the school. 

Collected by Rembert Wurlitzer, of 
the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, and 
Emil Herrmann, a noted dealer, the 
exhibition ranged from an Andrea 
Amati violin dated 1565 through 
violins ie Guarneri, Guadagnini, and 
others of the incomparable Cremona 
school. Besides assembling the ex- 
hibition, Mr. Wurlitzer and Mr. 
Herrmann conducted a public violin 
appraisal clinic, the proceeds of which 
went to the Hartt School string 
scholarship funds. 

One of the main aims of the festi- 
val—a study of the problem of the 
diminishing reserves of qualified 
string personnel—was brilliantly ac- 
complished in the series of forums 
that constituted the core of the pro- 
grams. Among those participating 
in the discussions were Sigmund 
Spaeth; Emanuel Winternitz, of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
Moshe Paranov, director of the 
Hartt School; Isadore Freed; Quain- 
tance Eaton, of MusicAL AMERICA; 
Rubin Segal of the Hartt School; 
Ernest E. Harris, recording secretary 
of the American String Teachers As- 
sociation; Bela Urban; and Max I. 
Farber, of the Hartford Times. 


LTHOUGH the panel members 
all conceded that a serious crisis 
exists in the string world, they were 
able to foresee a positive revival. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony, in a message read at the festi- 
val by Bela Urban, said that to bring 


on this reviy@l most violinists and 
string players'tshould look forward 
to orchestra oositions “where they 
are needed” ra*Ser than all striving to 
build careers fer themselves as con- 
cert artists. 

Calling for more and better string 
instruction in the elementary school 
grades, Quaintance Eaton, associate 
editor of Musicat AMERICA, added 
that the introduction of the violin to 
more children would subsequently 
stimulate interest in concert attend- 
ance. 

Ernest E. Harris, of the American 
String Teachers Association and 
Columbia University, explained that 
“ASTA is the one nationwide or- 
ganization which is making a con- 
centrated effort to do something 
about strings in the schools. Some 
artists are leaving the concert field tc 
devote their time to teaching, thus 
greatly encouraging the association 
in its campaign.” 

Applying the critical eye to the 
Hartford area, Rubin Segal, chair- 
man of the Hartt School string de- 
partment, noted that the Hartford 
Symphony Orchestra, the Hartt School 
Opera Guild, the Oratorio-Chorale 
Society, and the Connecticut Opera 
Association have all contributed much 
not only to the development of string 
music there but to the advancement 
of music in general. 

From the composer’s viewpoint, Isa- 
dore Freed, also associated with the 
Hartt School, maintained that “the 
violin will continue its irreplaceable 
position in the present orchestra.” The 
violin family never wears itself out, 
he went on, as has been proven 
throughout the four centuries of its 
development. 

As a practical measure to remedy 
the situation, the Hartt School will 
offer a course of symphonic studies, 
probably in the second term, with a 
specialized curriculum designed to 
produce fully-trained players—string, 
wind, and brass—for symphony or- 


_chestras, Mr. Urban announced at the 


end of the afternoon. It will be a 
three-year course, leading to a_pro- 
fessional certificate in symphonic 
studies. 


ESIDES studying the string prob- 
lem from the composer's point of 
view, Isidore Freed contributed a new 
composition to the festival concerts. 
His Concerto for Violin and Orches- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Joseph H. Callahan—Hartford Times 


These six Stradivari violins, valued at $250,000, were part of a col- 
lection shown at the 400th Anniversary Violin Festival in Hartford. 
They are displayed by Bela Urban, Rembert Wurlitzer, and Emil Herrmann 


Westminster Choir College 
Maps Vastly Enlarged Plant 


Princeton, N. J. 


COMPREHENSIVE program 
for the enlargement of the 
work and facilities of West- 
minster Choir College, in Princeton, 
N. J., involving an ultimate outlay 
of approximately $12,000,000, has been 
adopted by the board of trustees of 
the college. Envisaging a move away 
from its present cramped location and 
inadequate housing, the college pur- 
chased in May, 1950, the 98-acre 
Lambert estate on Rosedale Road, 
short distance outside the town limits 
of Princeton. Since that time John 
Finley Williamson, president of the 
college, and Arthur Judson, chairman 
of the building committee, have been 
working with the New York firm of 
Holden, McLaughlin and Associates 
in the development of a building plan 
for the utilization of the property. 
The principal features of the plan 
are a chapel with a seating capacity 
of about 1,200; the adaptation of the 
Lambert residence for use as an ad- 
ministration building; an education 
building with modern facilities for 
training students as ministers of 
music; a large auditorium with a 
seating capacity of about 3,500; a 
smaller auditorium seating about 
1,000; an open-air amphitheatre seat- 
ing 15,000; a small chapel to meet ~ 
requirements of the student body; 
least eight dormitories with individual 
and group arrangements; dining halls 
and kitchens with auxiliary facilities 
to serve 500 persons at a time; a stu- 
dent union, with bookstore, snack bar, 
and game room; a library adapted to 
the special needs of the college and 
to the increasing use of the circulating 
Drinker Library of choral scores and 
parts; a sonic research laboratory; a 
gymnasium, tennis courts, an athletic 
field, and other athletic and health 
facilities; a power plant; shops; resi- 
dences for the president and the dean 
of the chapel; and extensive parking 
space 
It is hoped that the program will be 
achieved in two stages. The removal 
of the school to the new campus will 
take place as soon as the present prop- 
erties are sold. The second stage 
new construction—will necessarily be 
affected by the availability of mate 
rials and labor, but the board expects 
to proceed with the building program 
as quickly as national and economik 
coniilens merit 
Fesentially a Christian college, with 
the needs of the church its primary 


focus, the history of Westminster 
Choir College now stretches back 25 
years. The school, originally located 
in Dayton, Ohio, developed out of the 
Dayton Westminster Choir, directed 
from the beginning by Mr. William- 
son. Moving from Dayton to Ithaca, 
N. Y., the school remained there for 
three years before making a second 
move, to Princeton, in 1932. In 1934 
the present campus, the gift of Mrs. 
J. Livingston Taylor, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was dedicated. 

For many years a Westminster 
Choir, of approximately forty voices, 
has made a tour, giving concerts in 
many cities and appearing with major 
symphony orchestras The public 
musical contribution of the choir and 
the school will be greatly increased by 
the means to be provided on the new 
campus. Present plans envisage a 
large-scale festival involving the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony and a 
great festival chorus. If world con- 
ditions do not delay construction, Mr. 
Williamson expects to initiate this 
annual festival in the spring of 1952. 

One of the unique services of the 
Westminster Choir College is the 
Drinker Choral Library—365 titles of 
choral works by such composers as 
Bach, Brahms, and Schiitz, provided 
with singable English translations by 
Henry S. Drinker, and made avail- 
able on a low-price rental basis to 
schools and choral organizations 
throughout the country 

Referring to the outlook for the 
college, Mr. Judson said: “A whole 
new era has been opened to Christian 
leadership in the United States by 
technology alone. Unless called upon 
to give special attention to it, few 
persons realize the potential merely 
of recordings upon films and records. 
When television is also considered, 
means that those who apply Seadies 
to this field will have to hurry if they 
are to measure up even partially to 
the countless challenges and oppor 
tunities thus opened.” 

With respect to future leadership, 
Mr. Williamson observed: “We ar 
irrevocably committed to the operation 
of a joint venture in which the widest 
possible participation will be enlisted 
We have an exceptional board of trus 
tees They have the ultimate respon 
sibility They are an unusually active 
and enthusiastic group, and under the 
leadersh p of Nelson > Tallwtt ' 
Dayton, Ohio, have initiated plans | 
acd to the board's mens 
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Seriousness Of purpose although they 
lil not mateh the polished execution 
of the instrumentalists-—Julius Baker, 
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Bile Goldstein, Pianist 
Tows Hall, Nev. 20 

\ remarkable technician, Ella Gold 
stem performed a taxing program 
without loss of clarity, no matter how 
diffeult the work. The works she 
played were familiar—Bach’s Chro 
matic Fantasy and Fugue, Moussorg- 
sky's Pictures at an Exhibition, Schu- 
mann’s Etudes Symphoniques, and 
items by Mendelssohn, Debussy, and 
Chopin 

The power Miss Goldstein could 
summon was quite phenomenal, but it 
was not necessarily used to good ef- 
fect Barbarous bursts of energy 
were olten in keeping with the Mous- 
sorgsky sketches, but in The Great 
Gate of Kiev the pianist produced 
continuous thunder for five Ealeaine 
minutes. In the Schumann variations 
occasional inexplicable outbursts 
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Elle Goldstein Mischa Elman 
threatened the continuity The pia 
teent meet rewarding performances 


were of € bw gunn's Polonarnse wm A flat 
with which her heroic drive wa i" 
keeping, and Debusey's Suite Berga 
masque, in which the pianist showed 
she was also capable of considerable 
restraint if not of an exceptional 
array of colors, The Bach work also 
went well, particularly the fugue, 
whose contrapuntal threads were ad 
miratly cleas 


A. B 


Jeanne Mitchell, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 20 


Jeanne Mitchell, assisted by Hellmut 
Baerwald at the piano, offered as the 
major works in her fourth New York 
recital Vitali’s Ciaccona, a Haydn 
Concerto in C major, Brahms’s A 
major Sonata, and Milhaud’s Le 
Boeuf sur le Toit. Short pieces by 
Suk, Fauré, Alexei Haieff, and Noel 
Sokoloff completed the listing. 

Throughout the program the young 
violinist’s playing was continuously 
impressive for its exceptional musi- 
cality, technical security, and irides- 
cent tonal quality. She molded her 
phrases with notable sensitivity, in- 
fusing them with warmth, urgency, 
or serenity, as the music warranted. 
Although handicapped by wet weather, 
she played on pitch, articulated runs 
clearly, and dispatched double-stops 
effortlessly. 

She attacked the Vitali piece in- 
tensely, giving the phrases breadth and 
keeping the tone bright and vibrant. 
In the Haydn concerto she modified 
this intensity and brightness to attain 
ease and serenity, yet there was no 
loss of momentum. She was able to 
project with equal fidelity the solidity 
of the opening movement, the grave 
swectness of the Adagio, and the con- 
trasting sparkle of the finale. 

Miss Mitchell gave a mellow, warm 
performance of the Brahms _ sonata, 
always tonally ravishing and _ beauti- 
fully phrased. Occasionally, where 
the piano was the dominating instru- 
ment, her playing seemed to lack con- 
tinuity. The shorter pieces were per- 
sented with uniform excellence, most 
notably a transcription of Fauré’s 
Aprés un Réve, which was exqui- 
sitely unfolded. She negotiated the 
manifold difficulties of Le Boeuf sur 
le Toit with superb ease, but the work 
is much too long and banal to be 
worthy of this gifted and serious mu- 
sician’s attention. 


R. E. 


Loy Van Natter, Baritone 
Times Hall, Nov. 20 


For his second recital in New York, 
Loy Van Natter offered a list, pre- 
vailingly serious in tone, of arias by 
Stradella, Scarlatti, and Handel ; lieder 
by Schube srt, Strauss, and Wolff ; 
srahms’s Vier Ernste Ge singe ; 
first New York performances of Emil 
Gerstenberger’s Sunset, David Guion’s 
Dark Rivers, and Del Arden’s and 
Stewart Willie’s It Was You; and 
other songs in English by Warner, 
Ireland, Rowley, Head, and Vaughan 
Williams. 

Mr. Van Natter had _ obviously 
worked hard on his program, and he 
was at all times secure in his mu- 
sicianship. Despite his preference for 
darker moods, however, his pleasant, 
unremarkable voice served him best in 
such outspoken music as Handel’s On 
Love’s Wings. In most of his lieder 
he affected a pained-sounding, unsup- 





Jeanne Mitchell 
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ortel mesza-voce pr duction that did 
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little to implement his mtelligent, hon 
rable conceptions The new songs 
were all in semi-popular vein, and not 
very gol Ceorwe VPickermes a 
ompaniments were most sensitive, al 
though occasionally maccurat 
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Leonerd Pennerio, Pianist 
Cernegie Hell, Nov. 21 


The first half of Leonard Pennario’s 
program included the Bach-Busoni 
Capriccio on the Departure of a Well 
Loved Brother, an intermezzo and 
three capriccios from Brahms's Op 
76, and Prokofieff’s Sixth Sonata 
Following the intermission, the pianist 
played Ravel's Valses Nobles et Sen- 
timentales; works by Debussy, Toch, 
and Granados; and Liszt's Twelfth 
Hungarian Rhapsody. 

Mr. Pennario’s playing in this re- 
cital indicated an unusually high level 
of musical intelligence. Certainly it 
was outstanding technically. His per- 
formances were almost wholly accu 
rate, and it was a pleasure to hear 
rapid passage work always come out 
precisely on the beat. His tone had 
great variety of color and could take 
on impressive strength without be 
coming ugly. 

The pianist’s musical ideas were 
consistently interesting, but they 
seemed most congenial when applied 
to the engrossing complexities of the 
Prokofieff sonata, for he clarified its 
involved development by the proper 
disposition of detail and by brilliant 
textural contrasts. 

Ravel’s waltzes were expressively 
played within an appropriately modest 
dynamic framework. At the same 
time, they had such rhythmic vitality 
and shading as to keep the three- 
quarter beat from becoming tiresome. 
Debussy’s L’Isle Joyeuse and Toch’s 
Two Portraits were brightly turned 
out, and Granados’ The Maiden and 
the Nightingale was particularly 
charming in its beautiful coloration 
and delicacy. 

Without sacrificing any of its value 
as a display piece, Mr. Pennario 
made the Liszt rhapsody sound musi- 
cally valid by tempering the rubatos in 
the slow section and never rushing the 
fast sections beyond comprehensibility. 

The Bach and Brahms works that 
began the program were somewhat un- 
even in performance, the former occa- 
sionally unsteady in its rhythms, the 
latter lacking in the expansiveness and 
warmth that characterize even the 
most boisterous of Brahms’s piano 
pieces. Structurally, however, they 
were well proportioned. 

—R. E. 


Michael Rabin, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 24 (Debut) 
Michael Rabin, fourteen-year-old 
violinist, made an_ extraordinarily 
auspicious recital debut. The young 
performer had made appearances with 
the Nationa! Orchestral Association 
and on the Telephone Hour, and his 
reputation had apparently attracted 
the near-capacity house that greeted 
his first formal recital. No one was 
disappointed. The house rang with 
bravos several times, and the applause 
was always enthusiastic. Young Mr. 
Rabin took it all with singular un- 
concern, seeming intent only on giving 
his best in a program that embraced 
the Tartini-Kreisler Fugue in A 
major; Bach’s unaccompanied Partita 
No. 2, in D minor; Wieniawski’s 





Michael Rabin 


Claude Frank 


(oncerto im | lary tenet Kret 
let Recitative amd Scherzo ( apriee; 
and four Paganini Caprices, all un- 


accompanied the Metlel ohn Kreis- 
ler Sone Without Words; and Dar 
tok’s Rowmanian Dance 

Perhaps the most remarkable as 
pect of young Mr. Rabin's phenomenal 
technical equipment was his fabulous 
intonation—an intonation of a purity 
that made it seem as though the 
youthful violinist were physically in- 
capable of striking a tone anywhere 
but dead center. His articulation, too, 
was exceptionally clear, as he showed 
particularly in the gigue of the tach 
partita 

That the musical side of Mr. Ra- 
bin’s performance was not commensu- 
rate with his rare technical gift was 
perhaps to be expected from a four- 
teen-year-old. Nevertheless, his play- 
ing was by no means unmusical. He 
showed sound musical instincts, par- 
ticularly in the Wieniawski concerto, 
which he played with a sense of the 
line and a feeling for the phrase. The 
Bach partita, too, was io. on the 
whole, with taste and rhythmic im- 
pulse, although the young violinist 
was not able to sustain the musical 
thought of the chaconne all the way 
through. In any case, young Mr. 
Rabin has plenty of time to develop 
his sound musical capacities, and it is 
to be hoped that they will evolve into 
the finished artistry his exceptional 
gift deserves. 

A. B. 


Elizabeth Pesce, Soprano 
Times Hall, Nov. 24 (Debut) 


In her first recital in New York 
Elizabeth Pesce sang groups of songs 
in Italian, German, French, and Eng- 
lish, including works by Sartorio, 
Augustini, Schubert, Wolf, and De- 
bussy. She also presented the aria 
Depuis le jour, from Charpentier’s 
Louise, and arrangements by Sir 
Ernest MacMillan of three folk songs 
of the Indian tribes that live on the 
Nass River on the West Coast of 
Canada. Miss Pesce was assisted at 
the piano by Willard Sektberg 

—N. P. 


Claude Frank, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 24 


Claude Frank is still in his early 
twenties, but his second Town Hall 
recital indicated that he is already 
possessed of more mature musical 
wisdom than many pianists acquire in 
a lifetime. This program will be 
remembered for his transcendent per- 
formance of Schubert’s posthumous 
Sonata in B flat major. Mr. Frank’s 
interpretation was so compelling that 
the listener’s attention was held by the 
beauties of the music rather than by 
the technical details of the perform- 
ance. It would be impossible to assert 
flatly that any one movement was su- 
perior to another, but the serene and 
hushed second movement, and the 
fourth movement, a puckish rondo, 
were particularly successful. 

A sturdy reading of Bach’s Fantasy 
and Fugue in A minor preceded the 
Schubert work, and three short pieces 
from Brahms’s Op. 116, and Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 111, 
completed the program. Beethoven's 
enigmatic composition provided a 
rather anti-climactic conclusion even 
though Mr. Frank had its complexi- 
ties thoroughly in mind and in hand. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Films Of Musical Interest 
From Hollywood And Abroad 


EVERAL tilms with musical ek 
ments have recently come to view 
The one most completel com 


cerned witl musical material i 
Twentieth - Century - box (i \len 
ud Music, which am to take the 
world at “Then rreienne aml it i 
' abatant tderstiatedable te the lar we 
atnhetice hour separate storyline 

ire tollowed, dealing with the juan 


\rtur Rulunstem, the opera singer 
Nadine Commer aml lan VPeerce, th 
violist lascha Heitetz, and the con 
ductor Dimi Mitropotlos The only 
commection between the four is afford 
ed by Deems Taylor, who provides 
dry commentary before each The 
‘plots’ are so unequal in worth that 
the over-all effect is decidedly patchy 
In the Rubinstein segment some effort 
is made to surround the pertormance 
ot prano music with a credible mise 
en-scéne, The pianist is shown mak- 
ing records, with close-up shots and 
a disarming appearance of reality. A 
film official asks him to make a movie, 
and is invited to the pianist’s home, 
where he hears an impromptu recital. 
At the close of the episode, the pian- 
ist’s children run in to say goodnight, 
and hear Pop, Goes the Weasel! Mr 
Rubinstein plays Mendelssohn's Spin- 
ning Song, Liszt’s Liebestraum, and 
Chopin’s C sharp minor Waltz and 
A major Polonaise 

This little playlet leads off in the 
sequence, and one began to believe 
that at last the film makers had 
gotten hold of a good idea. The 
musician is made human without the 
usual combination of condescension 
and misplaced reverence; and surely 
a majority of the large audience 
could find some enjoyment in such 
a revelation, while musicians would 
not be too impatient. But such san- 
guinity was soon cooled off, for the 
next episode betrayed all the maw- 
kishness and pretense that have so 
often blighted the film-makers’ ap- 
proach to music thus far. 

We were asked to believe that 
Nadine Conner and Jan Peerce, re- 
turning to a concert hall — or an 
opera house, one isn’t sure — to pick 
up some misplaced music before 
catching a train to go on tour, find 
a sentimental night watchman dream- 
ing in an orchestra seat about the 
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two pom in the first-act duet trom the 
anne composer’ Lan a di Laminer 
thor Having completed their act 
of mercy, they steal away, leaving 
the old fellow understandably dazed, 
but very happy. 

lascha Heiletz is shown next, at 
home, moving through a routine oi 
living and work that is photographed 
with reserve and dignity. But the 
story line soon disappears and noth 
ing is left but a violin recital. To 
watch Mr. Heifetz play, with close 
ups and a slow-motion sequence, 1s 
absorbing for a short while, but mon 
otony soon sets in. He plays the 
Prelude from Bach’s Partita in E 
major, Debussy’s The Girl with the 
Flaxen Hair; Wieniawski’'s stew rzo 
Tarantelle; and Paganini’s Caprice 
No. 24. 

The final section shows Dimitri 
Mitropoulos rehearsing the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony in portions 
of the third movement of Liszt’s A 
Faust Symphony. Some of the con- 
ductor’s magnetism was conveyed by 
the camera, but his injunction to the 
players to “be more devilish,” instead 
of giving them technical instruction, 
perpetuates the myth that conductors 
get the best «esults by conjuring up 
emotion in the players. Although the 
picture was made in Carnegie Hall, 
the orchestra looked odd, for it was 
seated on steeply raised pl: atforms, in 
accepted movie fashion. 

Rudolph Polk and Bernard Luber 
produced this odd patchwork, and 
Irving Reis directed. Edmund Reek 
produced the orchestra sequence and 
Alex Hammid directed. Victor Young 
and an orchestra accompanied the 
singers, and Emanuel Bay accom 
panied Mr. Heifetz. Liam O’Brien 
wrote the screenplay for the Rubin- 
stein sequence, which is the only one 
worth mentioning. 


HE Joseph Schmidt Story, based 

somewhat loosely on the life of 
the diminutive tenor, is interesting 
chiefly from a historical standpoint. 
The film, made by Richard Oswald 
in Venice in 1933, was banned by the 
Nazis after a year’s run because both 
Schmidt and Oswald were Jews, and 
the negative and all prints but one 
were destroyed. This —_ was saved 
by a Gestapo officer, Captain Heinz 
Zimmerman, whose servant stole it, 
and was captured at the Swiss border 
when he tried to escape. Years later, 
the United States Army of Occupa- 
tion recovered the film and returned it 
to Oswald, who brought it to Holly- 
wood. Schmidt, persecuted through 
Germany and France, died in a Swiss 
internment camp. The film seems very 
old-fashioned to us now, moving 
slowly and all-too-predictably to the 
conclusion that a short, ugly man 
must live for his voice, without love. 
This voice, in quality more like 
Tauber’s than Caruso’s, to which it 
has been compared, is heard in O 
Paradiso, three Italian folk songs, a 
Strauss waltz, Schubert’s Der Linden- 
baum, and two sugary, interminable 
ballads by Hans May. 

From England comes a film about 
a child-prodigy conductor, Prelude to 
Fame. The melodramatic story is 
interesting chiefly for the acting tal- 
ent of the boy protagonist, Jeremy 
Spenser. The music is dubbed in by 
the Royal Philharmonic of London 
and the Orchestra of the San Carlo 
Theatre at Naples, conducted by 


Muir Mathieson. Works heard are 
portions of the Overture to Weber’s 
Oberon, Berlioz’ Rakoczy March, 
Seethoven’s Eroica Symphony, and 
the Polovetsian Dances from Poro- 
‘ans Prince ior lhere are Dcau 
ful views of several opera houses 
Mill on the Po, an adaption of the 
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Rodgers-Hammerstein 
Night To Go on Tour 


The Rodgers and Hammer tei 
Nights that have been successful dus 
ing the past two years as special pre 
sentations by leading orchestra 
throughout the country will be given 
a new tormat next season 

Under the James <A. Davidson 
Management, a complete company, 
with an orchestra, choral group, and 
soloists—personally selected by Rich 
ard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
I] will tour the country, playing 
in schools, colleges, universities and 
concert halls. The program will con 
sist of music from Allegro, Carousel, 
Oklahoma, and South Pacific, in 
vocal and orchestral arrangements 
made for this particular use. 

Mr. Davidson’s belief that there is 
a widespread demand on the part of 
the public for group concert attrac 
tions, coupled with a recognition of 
increasing public enthusiasm for the 
music from Rodgers and Hammer 
stein shows, brought his decision to 
embark on ihis new venture in enter- 
tainment. 


Symphony Season 
Opens in Portland 


PorRTLAND, Ort The Portland 
Symphony began its season with a 
promising increase in the sale of sub 
scription tickets. The opening pro 
gram on Oct. 30, conducted by Tames 
Sample with his customary com 
petence, offered Beethoven's Overture, 
Consecration of the House; Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony; Wagner's Sieg 
fried Idyll; and the local premicre ol 
Florent Schmitt's suite from The 
Tragedy of Salome. Renovations of 
the civic auditorium, ordered by the 
city council, added distinction 

Roman Dukson, the orchestra’s new 
first cellist, was presented in a notabk 
recital by Nultnomah College on Oct 
19. Mildred Faith was the assisting 
pianist. 

On Oct. 25, the musicianly Paganini 
String Quartet gave the first program 
in the series co-sponsored by the 
Friends of Chamber Music and by 
Reed College. 

JoceELYN FouLKEs 


Carmen in English 


Is First NBC-TV Opera 


Carmen will be the first opera to 
be televised this season by the NBC- 
TV Opera Theatre, in a series of 
eight one-hour programs. With Vera 
Bryner in the title role, and David 
Poleri as Don José, Bizet’s opera will 
be given in an English version on Dec. 
17, from 3 to 4 p.m, E. S. T. An- 
drew Gainey will sing Escamillo 
Peter Herman Adler, who was musi- 
cal director for the NBC series last 
year, will again be in charge. Samuel 
Chotzinoff will again be production 
supervisor, and Charles Polacheck 
will be television director. Herbert 
Grossman is Mr. Adler’s assistant di- 
rector. 

All operas will be given in English. 
Also on the schedule for ~ near 
future are Hansel and Gretel, Gianni 
Schicchi, and Pique Dame. Produc- 
tion of an original American opera is 
still contemplated, Gian-Carlo Menotti 
having been commissioned a year ago 
to write one for this series. 
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SOLON ALBERTI 
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VOICE TECHNIC, COACHING to 
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Teacher of Singing 
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Member N.Y.S.T.A. 
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Voice Teacher 
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EDUCATION in NEW YORK 





Columbia University's music de- 
partment sponsored a forum on the 
composer’s place in industry and so- 
ciety today, on Dec. 9. The speakers 
included Howard Hanson, Deems 
Taylor, Oliver Daniel, Robert D. 
Leight, Sydney M. Kaye, Alfred Wal- 
lenstein, Victor M. Bator, and Felix 
Greissle. The moderator was Henry 
Allen Moe. The university opera 
workshop will give as its annual pro- 
duction Giants in the Earth, a new 
opera by Douglas Moore and Arnold 
Sundgaard.: It will be given its 
premiere in February. 


Leon Rothier celebrated the forti- 
eth anniversary of his debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera by inaugurating a 
series of six French song matinees in 
his studio on Dec. 10. They will be 
held on the second Sunday of each 
month from December through May. 
Proceeds of the series will go towards 
the Leon Rothier Scholarship Fund. 


Bernard Taylor's pupil Calvin Dash, 
baritone, won the JUGG award for 
1951, which entitles him to a recital in 
Town Hall next October. 


Zenka Stayna, teacher of singing, 
has opened a new studio at the Hotel 
Ansonia 


Josephine Fry presented some of 
her pupils in a piano recital at the 
Hotel Plaza on Nov. 17. They in- 
cluded Jeffrey Beller, Clyde Harris, 
Jr., Karleen Nie, William Altman, 
Lyn Morgenroth, Robert Ketchum, 
Johanna Blidner, Leonard Saltzberg, 
Frances Altman, Nada _ Berkowitz, 
Douglas Burkhardt, Alan _ Block, 
Georgine Burkle, Edward Burkhardt, 
Regina Harris, Gerrold Berkowitz, 
Richard Kaye, Carol Teichman, 
Charles Barton, and Claudia Nie. 


Emmy Joseph reports that her pupil 
Sara Mae Endich won the Young 
Artists’ Award of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences and gave 
a recital at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Dec. 10. She also won this 
year’s Marian Anderson award. Miss 
Joseph is giving a course at the Dal- 
croze School of Music and will lecture 
at the New School for Social Re 
search, 


The Jean Erdman School of Con- 
cert Dance announces that a work- 
shop program will be presented on 
Dec. 16 at the Weidman Studio Thea- 
tre. Group works by Tao Strong and 
Shirley Broughton will be danced 
Other choreographers to be repre- 
sented are Knox Fowler, Elzy Faulk, 
Edith Herbert, and Sylvia Weiser 


Philine Falco's pupil Constance 4 
Giacomo, soprano, sailed on Nov. 
to fulfill European engagements. She 
sang the role of Leonora, in La Forza 
del Destino, at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on Nov. 16. 


The La Forge-Berimen Studios rc 
port that Frank La Forge appeared 
in a concert with Lily Pons at Sym 
phony Hall, Boston, on Nov. 26. He 
also accompanied three pupils—Rosa 
Canario, and Edna Hamill, sopranos, 
and Walter Lowe, bass—in a benefit 
concert in Darien, Conn. Ernesto 
Bertimen’s pupil Edward Mullady 
gave a piano recital in the studios on 
Oct. 22, and he has also been heard 
at Rockville Center, Cornell Medical 
College, and over radio © station 
WNYC. Gilbert Braun, another of 
Mr. Bertimen’s pupils, played a pro- 
gram at the studios on Nov. 19. 


Emanuel Ondricek, director of the 
Ondricek Studios of Violin Art, in 
Carnegie Hall, has accepted an invi- 
tation to teach at the Boston Univer- 
sity College of Music. 


Ruth Shaffner’s pupil Wilma Cus- 
ter, soprano, was heard in a recital in 


the Carl Fischer Sky Room recently. 
Besides her work in her New York 
studio, Miss Shaffner teaches at the 
Drew School for Girls, at Carmel, 
N. Y., and conducts choral groups 
there as well as directing the Putnam 
County Choral Society. 


Millicent Frances Kleckner, teacher 
of singing, presented a program of 
over thirty songs by Mana-Zucca, in 
honor of the composer, at her home 
on Oct. 29. Sixteen pupils took part 
in the program. 


Edwin Hughes's pupil Mary King 
won the Young Artist Award of the 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society. The 
pianist will appear with the organiza- 
tion on April 19. She also won an 
appearance as soloist with the City 
Amateur Symphony, and will play 
Rachmaninoft’s Second Piano ( oncerto 
with that orchestra on Jan. 28. Other 
pupils who have performed in public 
recently are Josephine Caruso, Bar- 
bara Mugno, Jessica Wert, Eugenia 
Snow, Albert Achilds, and Anthony 
Chanaka. 


Norman O'Hara announces that his 
pupil Carole O’Hara, mezzo-soprano, 
sang the contralto and second soprano 
arias in a presentation of Bach’s B 
minor Mass, at Dartmouth College on 
Dec. 3. She will participate in the 
NBC television production of Carmen, 
on Dec. 17, marking her fifth appear- 
ance with the group. 


The Manhattan School of Music 
presented first performances of origi- 
nal works for voice at the opening 
session of its composition seminar, 
under the direction of Vittorio Gian- 
nini, early in November. Edward 
Edelson, Martin Dieter, Claude Greg- 
ory, and Nicholas Flagello were the 
composers whose songs were sung. 


The Saroya-Onofrei Studios, = di- 
rected by Bianca Saroya and Dimitri 
Onofrei, report that their pupil, Don 
Jones, bass-baritone, gave a recital in 
New York in the Carnegie Recital 
Hall on Nov. 14 


The New York College of Music 
announces that the opera class con- 
ducted by Leopold Sachse will present 
several performances of Weber’s Der 
Freischutz, early next spring. It will 
be given in English in a new trans- 
lation by Ruth and Thomas Martin. 
Siegfried Landau is the group’s musi- 
cal director. 


OTHER CENTERS 


The San Francisco Conservatory 
of Music announces that four of the 
students who coached with the Griller 
String Quartet have formed the Co- 
rinthian Quartet and have already 
viven several concerts this fall 





Alfred Pouinard, teacher of piano 
at Loyola College of Music and at 
Xavier University, was given a degree 
of Doctor of Music by Laval Univer- 
sity, in Quebec. 


The American University, \Vash- 
ington, D. C., presented Stravinsky’s 
L’ Histoire du Soldat on a double bill 
with a new two-act opera in English, 
Feng, written by Victor Penso, a 
senior in the composition department 
of the university. 


Friends University, \Vichita, Kan., 
sponsored a Bach Festival of Music 
on Dec. 10, 11, and 12. The Christ- 
mas Oratorio Was sung in its entirety, 
under the direction of Fred Mayer. 
Benny Brock Kemp and Suzanne 
Kemp presented a two-piano recital, 
assisted by Minas Christian, violinist, 
and Dorothy Addy was heard in an 
organ program, assisted by Sara Lou 
White and Vivian Fleming, vocalists. 
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Studio: 719 Steinway Building 
113 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: TAylor 7-7728 


rune F ALCO 


Formerly of Metropolitan Opera 
Teacher of Voice—Opera and Concert Coach 
Individual interpretation of all_roles. 
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Pianist-Teacher 
Faculty Juilliard School of Music 
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You are a singer— 


CAN YOU ACT? 


Intensive Dramatic Instructions—Coaching 
by former Asst. Dir. to Max Reinhardt. 
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Member NYST4 
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Courses for teachers in integration of 
aural theory with piano study. 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. TR 7-6700 
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Contralto-Teacher 


Faculty of Moser Conservatory 
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Coaching—Repertoire 
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Voice Teacher 
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CHICAGO 


The Oriana A Cappelia Choir 
is offering a prize of $50 and publi- 
cation by FitzSimons for a concert 
work for unaccompanied mixed 
chorus. Complete information is 
available from the choir, 631 N. Cen- 
tral Ave., Chicago 44. 





The Elmhurst College men's glee 
club, directed by Myron Carlisle, was 
on tour in Illinois, Missouri, and lowa, 
from Dec. 4 to 10. Other tours will 
be made next March and April. 


The Community Symphony Orches- 
tra, Leon Stein, conductor, gave a 
concert in Thorne Hall on Dec. 8. 
David Moll was the soloist in Bee- 
thoven’s Violin Concerto. The pro- 
gram also included the Overture to 
Weber’s Der Freischitz and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony 


The Roosevelt College School of 
Music presented a program by its 
a cappella group, directed by Robert 
Reuter, on Nov. 29. The Sinfonietta, 
conducted by Morris Gomberg, was 
heard in a concert on Dec. 11. Pat 
Herrick was the soloist in the Cima 
rosa-Benjamin Concerto for Oboe and 
Strings. The music school was joined 
by the English department in sponsor 
ing a recital by Richard Dyer-Bennet, 


tenor and guitarist, on Dec. 5 


The University of Chicago will of- 
fer a program by Eva Heinitz, viola 
da gamba player, and Dorothy Lane, 
harpsichordist, on Dec. 15 in Leon 
Mandel Hall. The university choir 
sang Handel’s Messiah, in the Rocke- 
feller Memorial Chapel on Dec. 3 
The original orchestration, played by 
twenty members of the Chicago Sym 
phony, was used. Richard Vikstrom, 
director of music at the chapel, con- 
ducted. 


The Chicago Public Library music 
department is displaying photostat 
copies of original music manuscripts 
from the private collection of Oswald 
Jonas, during the month of December. 


Hartford Festival 


(Continued from page 29) 


tra was given its premiere on the 
evening of Nov. 28 as the climax of 
the festival. 

Included in this same concert was a 
performance of Antonio Vivaldi’s 
Concerto for Four Violins, conducted 
by Raphael Bronstein, and demonstra- 
tions of the viola d’amore, the viola 
da gamba, the “Bach bow,” and the 
pochette, a quarter-size violin used by 
dancing masters in the old days. The 
two other programs—one by Isaac 
Stern and one by the New Music 
String Quartet—were decided — suc- 
cesses. 

Mr. Stern, who appeared in the 
Aaron Richmond Celebrity Series on 
the evening of Nov. 27 at Bushnell 
Memorial, re-arranged his program 
as an integral part of the festival. 
With the Hartt School Symphony 
Orchestra accompanying him in Men- 
delssohn’s E minor Concerto, he gave 
a virtuoso performance. 

The New Music String Quartet, 
which played at the Hartt School 
on the afternoon of Mr. Stern’s pro- 
gram, presented a program entitled 
Four Centuries of String Quartets, 
Gibbons to Barték. Along with the 
first and the last, they included Haydn 
and Beethoven as the middle. 

Besides the concerts and the major 
forum, there were sessions of rare 
violin recordings, discussions by Mr. 
Wurlitzer and Mr. Winternitz on 
the evolution of the violin and a forum 
on the festival itself. 

Evans CLINCHY 

The performance of Isadore Freed’s 
Violin Concerto at the final concert 
of the festival brought commendation 
for the composer as a conductor also 
When Moshe Paranoy, director of the 


Hartt School and conductor of the 
Hartford Symphony, underwent an 
operation shortly before the concert 
and was forced to relinquish the con- 
ducting assignment, Mr. Freed stepped 
in, and led the school orchestra in 
the final rehearsals and the perform- 
ance. The young people gave of their 
best in this emergency, and played 
with commendable ability and consid- 
erable enthusiasm. The work is a 
difficult one for a school orchestra, 
being heavily scored and, in the last 
movement particularly, rhythmically 
tricky. In general the three-movement 
concerto proved a conventional com- 
position, romantic in feeling and rich 
in texture. It was played with ad- 
mirable feeling and expert technique 
by Bela Urban. 

Q. E 


Let’s Make an Opera 
Previewed in Boston 


Boston.—Benjamin Britten’s audi- 
ence-participation piece, Let’s Make 
an Opera, reached the professional 
stage for the first time in America 
when Peter Lawrence and the Show- 
of-the-Month Club presented it for a 
week’s tryout at the Wilbur Theatre 
before taking it to New York for a 
series of preview performances and 
an official opening scheduled for Dec 
13. The combination play, opera, and 
community sing had previously been 
given by a cast composed largely of 
children from the St. Louis schools 
at the Music Educators National Con- 
ference in St. Louis in February, 
1950. The work was reviewed in de- 
tail in MusicAL AMERICA in March, 
1950 

Obviously designed for presentation 
by amateurs, Let’s Make an Opera 
seemed strained when it was given 
the unnecessary advantage of profes- 
sional performers and costly settings 
by Ralph Alswang and costumes by 
Aline Bernstein. To his credit, it 
must be reported that Mare Blitz- 
stein, who staged the production, 
sought to maintain as much of the 
informality and artlessness of an ama- 
teur performance as possible; and 
much of the rather fitful charm of 
the production as it now stands re- 
sulted from his taste and restraint. 
Sut Eric Crozier’s book and lyrics, 
scaled to the interests of British 
school children, and Britten’s music, 
designed to remain within their tech 
nical reach, seemed lighter—2nd more 
destructible—than a butterfly’s wing 
when such professional singers as 
Elizabeth Wysor and Randolph Sy 
monette tried to hold themselves with 
in its limitations. 

The audience—generously sprinkled 
with college students, | should judge 
had a merry time learning the four 
songs and the bird imitations it con 
tributed to the performance of the 
opera. Norman Del Mar, who served 
as conductor and master of cere- 
monies for the original production at 
the Aldeburgh festival, kept the re- 
hearsal both gay and efficient, com- 
bining rare good humor with super- 
lative skill in conducting untrained 
singers. Nevertheless, I should think 
that the Broadway future of this over 
staged entertainment would be distinct 
ly dubious. It belongs in the schools, 
where, indeed, it is being given in- 
creasingly all over the country, with 
great success 


CreciL SMITH 


Kendel To Direct 
American Music Conference 


Cuicaco.—John. C. Kendel, dire¢ 
tor of music education in the Denver 
public schools, has been named vice 
president of the American Music Con 
ference. He will be administrative 
head of the organizi ition and will as 
sume his position at the beginning of 
1951. He is a past president of the 
Music Educators National Confer 
ence, and he has served on the facul 
ties of se veral conservatories and col 
leges. He is Denver correspondent 
for MusicAL AMERICA. 
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(Continued from page 27) 
Bach, to which Roussel, Poulenc, Ca- 
sella, and Malipiero also contributed 
piano pieces. He later arranged it 
tor string orchestra, adding new con- 
trapuntal material, and expanding the 
two-part fughetta of the piano version 
into a four-part fugue. The music is 
dignified yet rather dull, for all its 
contrapuntal and harmonic skill. Mr. 
Ormandy conducted the Brahms sym- 
phony and the Kodaly suite in exactly 
the same way. It worked superbly 
with the Hungarian music, with its 
dazzling crescendos, piquant sonorities, 
and free style; but it made the Brahms 
sound top- heavy and shapeless. Mr. 
Copland joined Mr. McLane and Mr. 
Ormandy in acknowledging the ap- 
plause after the performance of the 
concerto, 

—R. S 


Mitropoulos Presents 
Thomson's Symphony No. 2 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor; Na- 
than Milstein, violinist. Carnegie 


Hall, Nov. 30 and Dec. 


Overture to The Water Carrier = 
pO EL re Pree Cherubini 
Adagio, K. 261, for violin and 


SED 6.08: 6 c0cae + cabs 404s Mozart 
Rondo Allegretto, K. 373, for violin 
Se eee . . Mozart 
Violin Concerto, A minor. . .Glazounoft 
Symphony Na. 2.050... css c0 Thomson 
(First time by ‘the Society) 
Rapsodie Espagnole ............ Ravel 


In this concert the Philharmonic- 
Symphony gave its first performance 
of Virgil Thomson’s Second Sym- 
phony, which had previously been 
played in New York by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. The work was composed 
in 1930 and reorchestrated in 1941. 
To an important extent, it should be 
judged like a twelve-tone piece, al- 
though it is not one, for the twelve- 
tone system and the purely diatonic 
system used by Thomson are similar 
in that their application prevents many 
listeners from discovering the content 
of the work. For Thomson the dia- 
tonic language is like a mother tongue. 
In it he expresses himself truthfully 
and straightforwardly, without mak- 
ing any attempt to create an impres- 
sion by external means. The melodic 
element, American in character, is pre- 
dominant in this symphony, though 
it is punctuated by regular appear- 
ances of military fanfares, drums, and 
hunting-horn calls. The work might 
be described as a speech delivered by 
an American to a buoyant French 
audience. 

In its form the Second Symphony 
does not use the conventional devel- 
opment of the classical symphony ; 
new elements are added to one another 
in a manner suggesting both the 
French impressionists and the ex- 
ponents of the twelve-tone system. 
The orchestration is always clear and 
non-coloristic. The work as a whole 
is youthful and gay, and expresses 
persuasively the joie de vivre that is 
the secret weapon of the French 
people. The performance by Mr. 
Mitroupoulos and the orchestra was 
absolutely first-rate. 

Nathan Milstein gave vibrant and 
musical performances of two beauti- 
ful and rarely played compositions 
of Mozart, the Adagio, K. 261, and 
the Rondo Allegretto, K. 373. Some- 
what too ready to destroy the favor- 
able impression these works created, 
Mr. Milstein then turned to the boring 
Glazounoff Concerto, the first two 
movements of which are an intermin- 
able discourse of sentimentality and 
the finale of which consists of mere 
technical tricks worthy of Sarasate. 
Yet despite the music, one could not 
fail to admire Mr. Milstein’s musical 
approach to it, as well as his technical 
domination of his instrument. 

The concert began with a well-bal- 
anced performance of Cherubini’s 





Richard Farrell 


Nathan Milstein 


Overture to The Water Carrier, a 
mixture of Beethoven elements with 
devices of other composers, and an 
entirely uninteresting piece. The eve- 
ning ended with a brilliant version 
of Ravel’s Spanish Rhapsody. Mr. 
Mitropoulos achieved extraordinary 
climaxes and an admirable interpre- 
tation of the melodic lines. But as is 
often the case when he plays French 
music, the performance lacked trans- 
parency of texture and sheer beauty 
of sound. 

—A. S. 


At the Sunday afternoon concert 
on Dec. 3 Mr. Mitropoulos repeated 
Cherubini’s Overture to The Water 
Carrier; Mozart’s Adagio, K. 261, 
and Rondo, K. 373, and Glazounoff’s 
Violin Concerto, with Nathan Mil- 
stein as soloist; and Ravel’s Rapsodie 
Espagnole. He introduced Harilaos 
Perpessa’s Christus Symphony to the 
Sunday audience. This work had its 
world premiere at the Philharmonic- 
Symphony concert on Thursday, Oct. 
26, 1950, with Mr. Mitropoulos con- 
ducting. 

n. ?. 


Richard Farrell 
Makes Orchestral Debut 


Richard Farrell, a young New Zea- 
land pianist who made his recital 
debut here in 1948, made his first 
orchestral appearance as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony in a Saturday night concert on 
Dec. 2. Under the direction of Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos he played Grieg’s 
A minor Concerto. He gave the hack- 
neyed work considerable freshness by 
treating it with unusual refinement 
and sensitivity. The lyric melodies 
were beautifully inflected and free 
from sentimentality, and the brilliance 
of the virtuoso passages never de- 
scended into pounding. In particular 
the cascading octave runs were nego- 
tiated with a clean litheness. The 
whole was superbly meshed with the 
orchestral fabric and had the unity of 
a good chamber-music performance. 
Mr. Mitropoulos conducted the score 
for all it was worth, and there was a 
fascinating, deliberately-made contrast 
between his sweeping, intense handling 
of the melodic material and Mr. Far- 
rell’s subtle treatment of it. 

The rest of the program included 
works previously played this season 
by the orchestra—the Overture to 
Cherubini’s The Water-Carrier; Per- 
pessa’s Christus Symphony; and Ra- 
vel’s Rapsodie Espagnole. 

—R. E. 


Orchestras Form 
New England League 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — The New 
England Orchestra League, a_ co- 
operative movement sponsored by 
eighteen New England symphony or- 
chestras, was organized, here on Oct. 
28. Its major purpose is the pro- 
motion of symphonic music through 
pooled efforts and knowledge. 

Officers of the league are Alexander 
Leslie, conductor of the Springfield 
Symphony, regional chairman; Moshe 
Paranov, co-conductor of the Hart- 
ford Symphony, vice-chairman; Vic- 
tor Norman, conductor of the New 
London Symphony, secretary; and 
Kalman Novak, associate conductor 


of the Boston Civic Symphony, 
treasurer. 

Members of the executive board are 
George Heck, co-conductor of the 
Hartford Symphony; Daggett Lee, 
manager of the New Haven Sym- 
phony; and Francis Madeira, conduc- 
tor of the Rhode Island Symphony. 

The executive committee will set 
up the necessary committees for the 
proper functioning of the league, 
which will meet again in the spring. 

Other matters under consideration 
include the establishment of a music 
library, the creation of opportunities 
for young New England musicians, 
exchanges of musicians, ticket-sale 
promotion, state appropriations for 
public-school concerts, and the ex- 
change of ideas for raising money. 


A Correction 


In the December 1 issue of Must- 
CAL AMERICA the picture caption on 
page 25 that referred to the Civic 
Music Association as being in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, was in error. The 
association is in Lincoln, Illinois. 
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Les Choephores 


(Continued from page 7) 
le fer et par le sang” 
and blood” ). 

In Parts IV and V of Les Choé- 
phores, the Présages, and Exhortation, 
and again in the Conclusion (sepa- 
rated from Parts IV and V by a 
beautiful sung chorus, La Justice et 
la Lumiére) Milhaud makes a fasci- 
nating experiment. He accompanies 
a solo speaking voice with a large per- 
cussion orchestra and four part 
chorus, in speech and sound effects. 
When he came to the Présages and 
the Exhortation, he felt that he could 
not set these scenes in traditional 
musical terms. He explains, in a note 
on these passages, that “two scenes 
are to be found which create a diffi- 
cult problem for the composer: they 
are savage, cannibal, as it were. The 
lyrical element in these scenes is not 
musical. How was I to set to music 
this hurricane? I finally decided to 
make use of a measured speech, di- 
vided into bars, and conducted as if 
it were sung. The choruses are 
spoken and provided with an accom- 
paniment of percussion instruments 
only.” Although the orchestration 
calls for such unusual things as whis- 
tles, a whip, and a board and hammer, 
the listener is never conscious of 
preciosity or the objectionable intru- 


(“through iron 
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sion of sound effects used merely for 
sensationalism. Everything is sub- 
ordinated to the dramatic flow of the 
speech and the terrifying animal and 
nature sounds that give the spoken 
part a superhuman aura. 


THE key to Présages is found in 

the lines: “Mais qui dira jusqu’ou 
va la passion téméraire de l’homme 
et cette frénésie au coeur de la femme, 
l'amour associé a la perdition, l’éros 
femelle impatient du ioug et de la 
famille qui est plus fort que la vie 
et que l’enfer.” (“But who can tell 
how far the temerarious passion of 
man and the frenzy in the heart of a 
woman, love linked with perdition, fe- 
male desire impatient of the yoke of 
marriage and family, stronger than 
life or hell itselfi—who can tell how 
far these will go?”) The reciter 
gives instances from Greek mythology 
and history of these destructive pas- 
sions. The Exhortation implores the 
protection of Zeus. Orestes is urged, 
if his mother cries, “My son!”, to 
answer, “My father!” The Libation 
Bearer breaks out, savagely: “Kill 
the guilty one!”, seconded by the 
chorus. 

After this almost hysterical out- 
burst of mass emotion, the hymn to 
Justice and Light has an indescribable 
effect of majesty. A subtly orches- 
trated passage of polytonal splendor 
leads to the wonderful invocation, 
“Parais, lumiére, te voici! iy Ap- 
pear, O light, behold, here art thou!”’) 
The sonorities lighten and diffuse, 
until the atmosphere actually seems 
to be flooded with a bright but soft 
luminosity. After this visionary musi- 
cal interlude, Les Choéphores ends 
with the terrible question that sets 
the stage for the final drama of the 
trilogy: “Ow cessera la colére du ciel ? 
Ou ce ‘terme que le calme y recom- 
mence? Ou? On?” (“Where will 
the wrath of heaven cease? Where 
will calm be restored? Where? 
Where ?”) 

Comparisons of Milhaud’s work 
with Richard Strauss’s Elektra can 
serve no direct purpose, because the 
intentions and material of the two 
composers were utterly different. But 
they do emphasize the fact that Mil- 
haud’s music is essentially classic in 
style and purpose, whereas Strauss’s 
is romantic. Despite its dramatic 
challenge and passion, Les Choéphores 
is an impersonal, ritualistic expres- 
sion. Elektra and Orestes do not 
emerge as dominant figures, musically, 
but merge with the chorus as the in- 
struments of the will of the gods. The 
music is severe in its transparence, 
elevation of mood, and sense of dedi- 
cation. For all its daring polytonality, 
complex texture, and revolutionary 
scoring, Les Choéphores has a Medi- 
terranean directness and lyricism. It 
is clear as crystal, even in its most 
frenetic passages. 

Strauss’s Elektra, on the other 
hand, condenses the drama and re- 
duces it to terms of the human ego. 
Exploiting Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s 
Freudian treatment of the Greek 
legend to the full, Strauss composed 
a deliberately violent, intuitive, music 
drama in contemporary psychological 
terms that represents the antithesis of 
Claudel’s and Milhaud’s conception of 
Greek tragedy. Both works are wholly 
valid on their own terms. Milhaud’s 
music is the product of a young mind, 
just budding into full maturity and 
striving for objectivity of style and 
musical expression. Strauss’s gorge- 
ous, decadent score is the work of an 
established master, indulging himself 
to the uttermost, and justifying his 
idiosyncrasies by the irresistible force 
of his genius. 


THE performance of Les Choé- 
phores was one that the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
should be proud of. Mr. Mitropoulos 
once again introduced us to one of 
the major masterpieces of our time 
in a consummate interpretation. He 
conducted, as always, from memory, 
with a grasp of every detail that was 
staggering to those who realized the 


amount of brain power and musical 
skill involved. Mr. Harrell and Miss 
Farrell sang the cruelly difficult roles 
of Orestes and Elektra with great dig- 
nity and musical accuracy. They are 
awkwardly written for the voices, and 
sometimes smothered by the accompa- 
niment, yet they have an unquestion- 
able rightness of line and vocal color. 
Mme. Milhaud spoke her role with 
amazing rhythmical precision and 
beautiful diction. Her voice was too 
light to come through clearly in many 
places but she conveyed the inflections 
even when her words were obscured 
by the sounds of the chorus and per- 
cussion instruments. And the West- 


minster Choir covered itself with 
glory. For Les Choéphores is harder 
to sing than the finale of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, and the chorus 
swept through the score as if it were 
child’ s play. 


Shankar To Tour 
America Next Season 


Uday Shankar and his Hindu Ballet 
will return to the United States next 
season for a ten-week, coast-to-coast 
tour. It will begin in New York in 
December, 1951. The dancer is now 
in Madras, India, where he is staging 
several new productions. 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 





Trapp-Family Book 
Of Christmas Songs 


The thousands who have enjoyed 
the singing of the Trapp Family and 
who have taken their children to its 
delightful Christmas programs will 
find especial pleasure in The Trapp- 
Family Book of Christmas Songs, se- 
lected and arranged by Franz Wasner 
and illustrated by Agathe Trapp. It 
is published by Pantheon Books, New 
York. The songs are arranged for 
medium voice with piano accompani- 
ment. 

Maria Augusta Trapp has written a 
brief introduction on “the Gloria in 
Excelsis in all ages,” and Father 
Wasner has provided notes on the 
songs. The contents are divided into 
sections headed Latin and Macaronic 
(a term applied to songs in which 
modern tongues are mingled with 
Latin text), English, American, Ger- 
man, Austrian, French, Italian, Span- 
ish, Swedish, Czech, and Polish. Some 
of Father Wasner’s harmonizations 
are slightly awkward, but they are 
always playable and tasteful in style. 
His notes contain much interesting 
information. Those who are surprised 
by the bouncing, jolly setting of Franz 
Gruber’s Silent Night, will be re- 
assured to learn that Father Wasner 
based his version on the vocal parts 
of an autograph~copy that the com- 
poser made for a friend, arranging the 
piano accompaniment from Gruber’s 
orchestration for strings, French horn, 
and organ. This Weihnachtslied 
(Christmas Song), as it is called in 
the autograph, was first performed 
on Dec. 24, 1818, in Arnsdorf, near 
Salzburg, by the author of the poem, 
Joseph Mohr, a priest, and by Gruber, 
a teacher, who played his music for 
the song on a guitar. 

The music is printed in black notes 
on red staff lines, which occasionally 
makes it hard to read, but the holiday 
appearance of the pages will offset this 
inconvenience for most users. Agathe 
Trapp’s illustrations are artistically 
undistinguished yet festive and en- 
tirely appropriate to the songs. The 
texts of the songs are given in Eng- 
lish and in the original languages. 
30th individuals and families will find 
in this volume a treasure of familiar 
and unfamiliar Christmas music to 
enjoy during the holiday season. 


Sacred Songs by Bach 


3ACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN (edited by 
Charles Kennedy Scott): Fifty 
Sacred Songs (taken mainly from 
the Schemelli Hymns), Vol. IT. (Ox- 
ford). The present collection, of 
which the second volume contains 
Nos. 13-24, constitutes a corollary 
to the collection of some four hun- 
dred harmonized chorales published 
by the Oxford Press in 1929, un- 
der the editorship of Charles San- 
ford Terry. The “sacred songs” 
are largely original compositions, 
unlike the chorales, which are ar- 
rangements of traditional tunes. A 
total of 86—some in hymn form, 
others somewhat freer and more 
extended’ in treatment—of these 
“sacred songs” may be found in va- 
rious sources, the two chief sources 


being Schemelli’s Hymn Book and 
the Notebook Bach made for his 
wife Anna Magdalena. An intro- 
duction to Mr. Scott’s edition dis- 
cusses the songs, and offers justi- 
fications for making four-part ar- 
rangements of the songs Bach com- 
posed as solos. 

—C. S. 


Moravian Folk Songs 
Arranged by Janacek 


Leos Janacek is still regrettably un- 
familiar to the United States. Occa- 
sionally one of his chamber works or 
orchestral pieces is performed, but he 
scarcely figures in the current reper- 
toire at all. The reissue of his Gar- 
land of Moravian Folksongs by the 
Czech publishing house of Hudebni 
Matice, in Prague, is to be welcomed. 
It is a pity that the publishers did not 
include English texts with these 53 
little masterpieces of folk art. But 
enterprising singers could obtain trans- 
lations of the brief verses and work 
out their own versions. Like Bartdék, 
Janacek was a tireless student and col- 
lector of folk songs. His settings of 
these are masterly in their harmonic 
coloring and simplicity. 

-R. S. 


New Preludes Based 
On Familiar Hymn Tunes 


With admirable variety of texture 
and idiom, Garth Edmundson has 
composed Four Modern Preludes on 
Old Chorals (Vater Unser, Now the 
Stars Are Shining, The Lord’s My 
Shepherd and Vom Himmel hoch) 
for organists of advanced technical 
skill; they are published by Galaxy. 
Less demanding from the viewpoint 
of execution are Robert Groves’s 
Twelve Hymn-Tune Preludes, at- 
tractively conceived for organ, with 
or without pedals, and based upon 
some of the best-known tunes in the 
Church Hymnal. They are published 
in London by Elkin, in New York by 
Galaxy. 

—C. S. 


Choral Collections 


CHORAL Time, A Diversified Collec- 
tion of Choral Favorites (SATB). 
(Marks). Contains music by John- 
son, Schumann, Uranga, Hassler, 
Brahms, Westendorf, Bland, Kal- 
man, Jessel, King, and Hawthorne. 


Sacred Choral Music Listed 


BercGH, ArTHUR: Praise the Lord! 
(SATB, tenor solo, organ). (Bir- 
chard). 

BLAKE, GeorGeE: The Lord My Pas- 
ture Shall Prepare (SATB, tenor 
solo, organ). (Presser). 

BroapHeap, G. F.: O Sing Unto The 
Lord (SATB, soprano solo, or- 
gan). (Ditson). 

De Bairuac, A. M. Rarrat (arr. by 
Robert L. Bedell): Bless Ye The 
Lord (unison, piano). (Leeds). 

Howarp JOHN TASKER: To Make 
a Garden Grow (SSA or SATB, 
piano). (Elkan-Vogel). 

Hype, Hersert E.: O Sing Unto 
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the Lord a New Song (SATB, 
piano). (Birchard). 

Lockwoop, NorMAND, arranger: By’m 
By (SSAATTBB, a_ cappella). 
(Presser). 

Luvaas, Morten J., arranger: God’s 
Son Has Made Me Free (Nor- 
wegian folk melody) (SSAATT- 
BB, optional piano or organ). (Bir- 
chard). 

Maun, Don, arranger: There Is a 
Holy City (white spiritual) (SS- 
ATBB, a cappella). (Birchard). 

Ma tzerr, A. G.: Rejoice in the Lord 
(SATB, a cappella). (Birchard). 

MarTIN, WARREN, arranger: Great 
Day (Negro spiritual) (SSAAT- 
BB, soprano, tenor, and bass solos, 
a cappella) ; Lord, I Want To Be 
a Christian (Negro _ spiritual) 
(SATBB, a cappella). (Presser). 

Martin, WarreN: When I Survey 
the Wondrous Cross (SATB, alto 
solo, organ). (Presser). 

MatrHews, H. ALEXANDER: Bene- 
dictus Es Domine (SATB, organ). 
(Ditson). 

Mityxko, Carot: Can You Hear the 
Christ Child? (SSA, a cappella). 
(Elkan- Vogel). 

Muetter, Cart F.: Invictus (SATB, 
a cappella). (Carl Fischer). 

Rastey, JouN M.: When, His Sal- 
vation Bringing (junior choir, 
piano). (Ditson). 

Rorr, J.: Ave Maria (SATB, ac- 
companiment ad lib.). (Ditson). 
Scort, Tom: The Creation (SSAA- 
TTBB, a cappella); The Story of 
the Twelve (SSAATTBB, a cap- 

pella). (Presser). 

Suute, Fiorence L., arranger: Once 
More, Mv Soul (SATB, a cap- 
pella). (Birchard). 


Four Neglected 
Schumann Choruses 


In the rage for early polyphony 
that has swept through our schools in 
the past generation, many fine choral 
pieces of the romantic period have 
been overiooked merely because their 
style was unfashionable. The issuing 
by Marks of Robert Schumann’s Four 
Choral Pieces, Op. 59, is a token of 
the rediscovery of the high merit of 
the best of Schumann’s choral works. 
Though these pieces are not contra- 
puntally rich, the part writing is by 
no means uninteresting, and the mu- 
sical content is unusually beautiful. 
The pieces, for a cappella chorus 
(SATB), are North and South; At 
the Lake of Constance; Hunter’s 
Song; and Good Night. They are 
supplied with both German and Eng- 
lish texts. The choral parts are left 
as Schumann marked them; Jacob 
Avshalomoy’s suggestions for inter- 
pretation are given only in the piano 
reduction below the voice parts. — 


Secular Choral Music 


Dramonp, Davin: All in Green Went 
My Love Riding (SSA, a cappella). 
(Southern). An animated and like- 
able piece of canonic writing. 


SANJUAN, Pepro: Lullaby (SSAA, 
soprano solo, a cappella). (Marks). 
Wordless chords and rocking fig- 
ures in four-part female harmony, 
under a wordless, rocking, sentimen- 
tal melody. Pretty but monotonous. 


Stare , Ropert: Five Proverbs on 
Love (SATB, a cappella). 
(Marks). Highly amusing and most 
competent music, within the re- 
sources of any well-trained chorus. 
The proverbs, in five different lan- 
guages, are given settings that are 
deftly and discreetly parodistic in 
musical style. A Lat: proverb is 
handled in pseudo-medieval fashion, 
with a drone bass and punctuating 
interjections in the upper voices. 
An English text is set to a part- 
song of conventional aspect but 
fresh sound. An Italian proverb 
is treated in madrigal style. A 


French verse emerges as a gaily 
rhythmic chanson. A German pro- 
verb is harmonized in chorale-motet 
fashion. A distinctive and attrac- 
tive piece of work. 

WiLuiaMs, RALPH VAUGHAN: Land 
of Our Birth (SSA, piano or or- 
chestra). (Oxford). No more pa- 
triotic Englishman lives than 
Vaughan Williams, but apparently 
the day is past when national sen- 
timents can inspire a British com- 
poser to a Land of Hope and Glory. 
The pomp of this Kipling setting 1s 
too empty and the circumstance 
much too circumstantial. 

WinsLow, RicHArp K.: Huswifery 
(SSA, piano). (Carl Fischer). 
Published in the Sigma Alpha Iota 
Modern Music Series. Not much 
more than a compendium of choral 
effects, but they are well handled. 


ni 


Familiar Poems Set 
In New Solo Songs 


From Galaxy Music Corporation 
comes a sheaf of new songs that in- 
clude settings of familiar poems by 
classic and modern writers. Gardner 
Read has set William Blake’s haunt- 
ing lyric, Piping Down the Valleys 
Wild, from the Songs of Innocence. 
Read has kept his melodic line and 
accompaniment appropriately simple 
and childlike in feeling. The setting 
is for medium or low voice. Sidney 
Lanier’s A Ballad of Trees and the 
Master has been set by Sven Lekberg 
in a sonorous and bold fashion that 
contrasts with George Chadwick's fa- 
miliar setting of the same poem in 
more restrained style. Lekberg’s song 
is for high voice with a fortissimo 
high A at the climax. 

Mary Campbell has provided a 
rushing arpeggiated accompaniment 
and a soaring vocal line for Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s lyric, Songs Unsung, 
from Fruit Gathering. The setting is 
for high voice. A poem by John 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, provides 
the inspiration for William France’s 
love song, My Light Thou Art. 
France has interwoven the vocal part 
ingeniously with a harmonically rich 
accompaniment, in this setting for 
medium voice. Charlotte Goodlett 
Frey has used her own text for her 
song, Recompense, for high voice. 
Galaxy has also recently issued Rob- 
ert L. Sanders’ free arrangement of 
the traditional American tune, She’ll 
3e Comin’ ’Round the Mountain, for 
chorus of mixed voices (SATB) with 
soprano (or tenor) solo, with piano 
accompaniment. 


Menotti's The Consul 
Issued in Vocal Score 


The Consul, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
most recent and most _ successful 
opera, has been published in vocal 
score by Schirmer. As Menotti’s first 
full-length opera, The Consul de- 
mands assessment not merely as a 
popular success but also as a contri- 
bution to the world literature of 
opera. 

The piece owes its wide general 
acceptance—it ran for more than half 
a year on Broadway, and is soon to 
be performed in a number of the 
leading European opera houses — 
partly to its expert libretto (written, 
as is his habit, by the composer him- 
self) and partly to its careful avoid- 
ance of excessive demands upon the 
ears of the lay listener. Skillfully 
devised in matters of timing, suspense, 
contrast, and climax, the libretto is a 
compendium of time-honored devices 
of play fabrication. And its subject 
—the harshness and inhumanity of 
bureaucratic red tape—is one that 
quickens universal sympathy nowa- 
days. The score is persistently tune- 
ful, and contains little that might 
come as a surprise to a public con- 
ditioned by the best Hollywood sound- 
track composition. 

Viewed in a more exacting context 
than that provided by a lucrative 
Broadway run, The Consul is a seri- 
ously flawed work. It is a pastiche 
rather than a unified organism. There 
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NEW MUSIC 





are several charmingly conceived epi- 
sodes—various arias, the scenes in- 
volving a pathetic Italian woman and 
a foolish magician in the consul’s of- 
fice, and a number of concerted pieces 
that usually start off canonically. But 
there is no large, controlling organi- 
zation of coherent smaller forms 
within a single large structure, and 
the over-all effect is of a helter-skel- 
ter and opportunistic work. 

Although it has long been one of 
his most obvious weaknesses, Menotti 
has not yet learned to give individu- 
ality to his characters by individualiz- 
ing the music they sing. All his peo- 
ple constantly sing tunes, or frag- 
ments of tunes, but their music sel- 
dom differentiates one of them. from 
another. This very tunefulness be- 
comes tiresome and cumbersome as 
the opera progresses; a more adroit 
use of recitative and a delegation to 
the orchestra of some of the melodic 
responsibility that clutters up the vo- 
cal presentation of the text would 
add to the animation and pointedness 
of the word-setting. Moreover, the 
prosody is frequently heavy and bad; 
the excellent and intuitive treatment 
of the Italian words of the Foreign 
Woman provides a striking contrast 
to the thunderous false accents on 
high pitches and the pedestrian 
ploddings that distort so many of the 
English phrases. 

The Consul expands the devices 
with which Menotti rode to glory in 
The Medium, and it places them in 
more elaborate surroundings. But the 
score offers little evidence that he has 
taken time to investigate the central 
issues of operatic composition that 
still remain outside his purview. 


For Children 


Rome, Haroip: The Sing Song Man. 
Frank Luther, baritone; orchestra 
directed by Gordon Jenkins. 
(Decca). Too many children’s rec- 
ords are either pseudo-folk- songs 
or pretentious montages of back- 
ground music for simple stories. 
Here is a set of children’s songs 
whose spontaneity, naturalness, and 
freedom from cultural pretentious- 
ness justifies the publisher’s hope 
that all those seeking children’s rec- 
ords will “take the road to Rome.” 
The idiom of the songs is frankly 
that of Broadway, but Broadway 
on its best and most tasteful level, 
for Rome lavishes as much care 
and attention upon these little pieces 
as he gave to his memorable score 
for Pins and Needles back in 1938. 
The words of the songs are admir- 





Singers—Teachers—Students 


Ist deluxe numbered Edition of 
MONTELL VOCAL TECHNIQUE 
now available—a major event in musical 
history—greatest book on singing of all 
time—a world whose existence was here- 
tofore unsuspected—the source book and 
bible of the future—and of singers and 
teachers only who have a future. At your 
book store. Write for descriptive folder, 

mentioning Musica! America. 





Published by 
WHO IS WHO IN MUSIC, Inc., Ltd. 
127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 2, II. 
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. a grasp of different styles, and under- 
standing of the way songs should flow and 
build to a climax and an actress’ sense of 
how to convey emotion .. .” N. Y. Times. 

. voice is deep, powerful, its natural 
timbre extremely warm...” N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 


Voice Training 


Breath Control - Relaxation 
For appointment 'Phone RI 9-5254 
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First Performances in New York Concerts 


Orchestral Works 


Milhaud, Darius: The Carnival of London 
(Orchestra conducted by Richard Korn, 
Nov. 28) 

Monello, Spartaco: Symphony No. 2, for 
String a (Little Orchestra So- 
ciety, Dec. 

Strauss, Richard: Suite from Intermezzo 
(Orchestra conducted by Richard Korn, 
Nov. 28) 

Swanson, Howard: Short Symphony (New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Nov. 23) 


Operas 
ey Darius: Les Choéphores (New 
ork Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
Nov. 16) 
Concertos 


Casadesus, Robert: Concerto for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra (New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Nov. 25) 

Martinu, Bohuslav: Piano Concerto No. 3 
(Boston Symphony, Nov. 18) 

Paisiello, Giovanni: Piano Concerto, C major 
(Virtuosi Di Roma, Nov. 19) 


Chamber Music 


Bax, Arnold: Threnody and Scherzo, for 
Bassoon, Harp, and Strings (Little Or 
chestra Society, Dec. 4) 

Frangaix, Jean: Le Diable Boiteux, cantata 
for tenor, bass, and fifteen instruments 
(League of Composers, Nov. 19) 

Marcello, Benedetto: Didone, 
(Janice Mitchell, Nov. 29) 

Martin, Frank: Trio on Irish Folk Songs, 
Violin, Cello, and Piano (Contemporary 
Swiss Music Concert, Dec. 2) 

Pergolesi, G. .: Concerto, E flat major, 
for Strings (Virtuosi Di Roma, Nov. 19) 

Preger, Leo: Psaume CXXI (1950); Can 
tique Spirituel (1946), for Tenor and 


Cantata 





Instrumental Ensemble (League of Com 
posers, Nov. 

Vivaldi, Antonio: Concerto, G minor, for 
flute, strings and cembalo; Concerto, D 
minor, for viola d’amore, strings and cem 
balo; Concerto, G major, for cello, strings 
and cembalo (Virtuosi Di Roma, Nov. 19) 


Binet, Jean: Ten Songs for Tenor and 
Piano (Contemporary Swiss Music Con 
cert, Dec. 2) 

Britten, Benjamin: Now thro’ Night’s Ca- 
ressing Grip (Janice Mitchell, Nov. 29) 
Duke, John: The Puritan’s Ballad (Janice 

Mitchell, Nov. 29) 

Malaby, Richard: October; First Christmas 
Lullaby (Janice Mitchell, Nov. 29) 

Pendleton, Edmund, arranger: Bid Adieu 
(words and air by James Joyce) (Janice 
Mitchell, Nov. 29) 

Rorem, Ned: Flight for Heaven (1950), 
Cycle (League of Composers, Nov. 19) 
Wissmer, Pierre: Five Songs for Tenor and 
Piano (Contemporary Swiss Music Con 

cert, Dec. 2) 


Piano Works 


Castillo, Carlos Del: La Jugadora (Study) 
(Josémaria Lujan, Dec. 1) j 

Garratt, George: Sonata, E minor (Perry 
O’Neil, Nov. 19) 

Martin, Frank: Preludes Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 
and 8 (Contemporary Swiss Music Con 
cert, Dec. 2) 

Oldrati, Cesare Rossi: 
_ Frugoni, Nov. 26) 

Schoeck, Othmar: Toccata (Contemporary 
Swiss Music Concert, Dec. 2) : 


Violin Works 


Wissmer, Pierre: Sonatina for Violin and 
Piano (Contemporary Swiss Music Con 
cert, Dec. 2) 


Preludio (Orazio 








ably gauged for youthful listeners, 
and avoid any references that might 
tend to frighten them. Frank Lu- 
ther sings the songs in direct, 
friendly fashion, and intersperses 
affable comments. 

C..3 


Composer's Corner 


Arthur Kreutz's Acres of Sky, a 
dramatic musical based on a_ novel 
about life in the Ozarks by Charles 
Morrow Wilson, was given by the 
new University of Arkansas Theater, 
as its first production, on Nov. 16, in 
Fayetteville. Zoe Lund Schiller wrote 
the libretto and lyrics. 

The 101st published composition by 
Robert Hernried, a chorus with piano 
accompaniment called Gossamer 
Threads, dedicated to the Vienna Boys 
Choir, was issued recently. Hernried’s 
100th work was Chinese Love Song, 
for clarinet and piano. 

Hall Johnson, conductor of the 
Hall Johnson Choir, received a scroll 
in tribute to his contributions to 
American music and Negro culture on 
Oct. 1, at a reception given by the 
Citizens Committee of the Metropoli- 
tan Music School in New York. The 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People made the 
award. A scholarship fund was set 
up in honor of Will Marion Cook, 
composer and violinist. 

Douglas Moore's opera, Giants in 
the Earth, based on Rolvaag’s novel, 
will be produced by the Opera Work- 
shop of Columbia University in Feb- 
ruary. Arnold Sundgaard, who wrote 
the libretto for Kurt Weill’s Down 
in the Valley, prepared the text. 

When the Israel Philharmonic tours 
the United States this year, under 
Serge Koussevitzky in most of its 
concerts, Odeon Partos's Viola Con- 
certo, Song of Praise, will be included 
in the repertoire. 

Variations, Chaconne, and Finale, 
by Norman Dello Joio had its Den- 
ver premiere on Oct. 31, when Saul 
Caston and the Denver Symphony 
played the work. It has been per- 
formed over the Holland Radio, with 
Antal Dorati conducting, and in Rio 
de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, with 
Walter Hendl conducting. Dello 
Joio’s Concerto for Harp and Or- 
chestra, and his Trio for Flute, Cello 
and Piano have recently been recorded. 

Monmouth College is offering a $100 
prize for a four-part setting of a 
prescribed metrical version of Psalm 


148, for congregational singing. Com 
posers should write to Thomas H 
Hamilton, Monmouth College, Mon 
mouth, Illinois, for information. 

Gordon Jacob, English composer, 
is working on a series of new com 
positions, including a long work for 
military band, a horn concerto, a wind 
octet, an oboe sonata, and a cantata 
for women’s voices and string or- 
chestra. Alan Bush's opera, Wat Ty- 
ler, won one of the four awards 
given by the Arts Council in connec- 
tion with next year’s Festival of Bri- 
tain. John Ireland has written an 
overture, Satyricon, and a part song 
for mixed voices, Man in his Labour 
Rejoiceth. 


Center To House 
Scandinavian Music 


The American-Scandinavian Foun 
dation has established a music centet 
in New York, under the direction 
David Hall, to increase the exchang« 
of musical culture between Scandina 
vian countries and the United States 

Mr. Hall is visiting Sweden, Nor 
way, and Denmark, during December 
to seek the co-operation of music s 
cieties in the new enterprise 

The center will endeavor to supply 
full information about Scandinavian 
music to performers. It expects 
assemble a complete library of Scat 
dinavian music publications, books, 
periodicals, phonograph records, trat 
scriptions, and tape recordings \ 
music room, containing a piano an 
phonograph equipment, and a monthly 
news letter are also planned 

One of the first accomplishments « 
the center is the visit to the Unit 
States of Erik Tuxen, conductor 
the Danish Radiosymfoniorkestret 
who arrived at the end of Novembe 
on a scholarship under the auspices 
the foundation At the Edinburg 
Festival last summer he conducte 
Carl Nielsen’s Fifth Symphony, anil 
he will introduce the work to Amer 
can audiences in a special Philadel 
phia Orchestra concert in Carnegie 
Hall on April 2. Eugene Ormand 
will conduct the balance of the 
gram 

Mr. Tuxen will spend six mont! 
in this country, observing procedut 
of American orchestras and workin 
with Mr. Ormandy in Philadelphia 
He will also be guest conductor 
several orchestras An engagement 
with the Denver Symphony, on Jai 
9, 1951, has already been announce: 


York Festival 
Makes Plans for 1951 

YorkK, ENGLAND.—The 1951 \ 
Festival, devoted to music, drama, art 
and architecture, will be held fro 
June 3 to 17. Orchestral concerts wil! 
be given by the Hallé Orchestra, th 
London Philharmonic, the Yorkshire 
Symphony, and several choral soci 
ties. Chamber ensembles and soloist 
are also scheduled for appearances 
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NASM Convention 


(Continued from page 4) 
old Harris and Ronald Sharpe, also 
students at the conservatory. 
The remainder of the day’s session 
consisted of talks by Burnet C. Tut- 


hill, Memphis College of Music, 
Memphis, Tenn., on The Problem 
of Recordings, 1950; Howard Han- 
son, Eastman School of Music, on 
Discussion of Problems of Graduate 
Study of Music; Duane Haskell, 
Vice-President of American String 
Teachers Association, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, on Plans for Re- 
vitalization of the String Program. 
A resolution was adopted to attempt 
to correct the neglect of certain Amer- 
ican composers whose recordings have 
been discontinued. Mr. Hanson noted 
the fact that not even the little pieces 
of Edward MacDowell are at present 
available. 

Much discussion of the problem of 
proposing minor subjects for graduate 
students was aroused by Mr. Hanson. 
He cited one problem he solved at the 
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Eastman School of Music by having 
a student who was outstanding in com- 
position and piano choose double-bass 
for his minor. Mr. Hanson’s reason, 
he said, was to place this student on 
the receiving side of a conductor. The 
general problem was left to be de- 
cided after study of questionnaires an- 
swered by member schools. 


HE final session, on Sunday morn- 

ing, began with a speech by John 
M. Kuypers, School of Music, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, on the subject 
of After Graduation, What? Mr. 
Kuypers voiced the opinion that 
schools should consider it their re- 
sponsibility to guide their graduates 
into a pleasurable as well as profitable 
career. Reactive discussion brought 
forth descriptions of a number bf ex- 
isting professional relations courses 
and career conferences. Discussion as 
to whether or not such courses jshould 
be accredited indicated that students 
are only interested if they ‘eceive 
credit. Kenneth Kincheloe, Bradley 
University, Peoria, IIL. read a paper 
on Our Talented High School Stu- 
dents, prepared by Fred Smith, Cin- 
cinnati College of Music, after word 
was received that Mr. Smith was 
snowbound and would be unable to 
speak. Mr. Smith’s paper reported the 
strenuous pioneering he has done to 
acquire from the Cincinnati and Ohio 
State Boards of Education recognition 
of credit for musie study for talented 
students. 

Thomas Gorton, University 6f Kan- 
sas, spoke on The Research Commit- 
tee Today and Tomorrow, giving a 
survey of teaching-load hours gath- 
ered from questionnaires sent to 
NASM members. He remarked that 
the music teachers contend they have 
a greater load than colleagues in other 
subjects, that the average college pro- 
fessor wants to teach only eight to 
ten hours a week and spend the rest 
of his time being a great man, and 
that the school administrator is prac- 
tically the forgotten man. A minimum 
of eighteen and a maximum of 25 
hours, he stated, seems to be a normal 
load for the professor of music. 

Mr. Gorton called on Arnold M. 
Small, whose Saturday talk had 
proved to be so interesting, to speak 
briefly. Mr. Small suggested that 
courses in acoustics might include 
sounds and noises other than music, 
stating that some marine-life sounds 
reminded him of orchestral instru- 
ments—for instance, the porpoise’s 
noise is similar to that of the little 
bird in Ravel’s Mother Goose Suite. 

Felix Labunski, Cincinnati College 
of Music, presented a paper on Stu- 
dent Composers Symposiums _ that 
aroused much enthusiasm. Having 
their works performed and engaging 
in warm discussions with other young 
composers has proved remarkably 
stimulating to students, he said. The 

‘ASM is considering setting up year- 
ly regional symposiums, with perform- 
ances of the best student compositions 
at the annual convention. Leon Stein, 
head of the theory department at 
DePaul University, Chicago, told of 
his experience with symposiums and 
suggested that NASM find ways and 
means to encourage unification of 
these symposiums. 

Arthur Westbrook presented an im- 
pressive paper, prepared by Dean 
Donald Swarthout, University of 
Kansas, and himself, and edited by 
Raymond Kendall, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, in 
appreciation of the late Albert Rie- 
menschneider, of Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory, Berea, Ohio. 

A decision to adopt amendments to 
the section of the ethics code that con- 
cern scholarships, by adding a law to 
prevent enticement of students from 
a school in which they have matricu- 
lated, was reached as a result of sug- 
gestions by John Crowder, Montana 
State University, in his Friday morn- 
ing talk as chairman of the Ethics 
Commission. 

New officers elected and announced 
at the final meeting are Thomas Wil- 
liams, Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., 


to fill a vacancy on the Curricula 
Commission, and Robert Hargreaves, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, to fill a vacancy on the E ‘thics 
Commission. 

A proposal to continue NASM con- 
ventions without combining them with 
conventions of other organizations was 
enthusiastically approved. President 
Doyle expressed the opinion that the 
team work at this convention had 
been “magnificent,” and that much had 
been accomplished. 

Although the vote for choice of 
convention city in November, 1951, 
was evenly divided between Chicago 
and Cincinnati, Mr. Hanson suggested 
that the final decision be left to the 
Executive Committee. The result was 
a decision to return to Cincinnati, 
where the fine co-operation of the 
Hotel Netherland Plaza had brought 
much praise from convention dele- 
gates. 


Symphony Series 
Reaches Midpoint 
In Atlanta Season 


ATLANTA.—The Atlanta Symphony, 
under the dynamic baton of Henry 
Sopkin, has arrived at the season’s 
halfway mark. To date it has been 
both financially and artistically suc- 
cessful. 

The orchestra’s busiest season in its 
four-year history opened in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium on Oct. 21, with 
Risé Stevens as guest soloist. In the 
next concert Hans-Karl Piltz, first 
violist, played William Walton’s Vi- 
ola Concerto. Other soloists have been 
Ruggiero Ricci, who appeared on 
Nov. 26, and George Johnson, violin- 
ist, and Walter Steinhaus, cellist, both 
members of the orchestra, who played 
Brahms’s Double Concerto on Dec. 7. 

The programs have included works 
by Sowerby and Alan Schulman as 
well as standard composers. Matinees 
have been given in the young people’s 
series, and one concert was played in 
Macon. 

A Junior Symphony Guild was 
formed this season to sponsor a series 
of pre-concert lectures by Mr. Piltz. 
Also starting this season, several pa- 
trons have endowed chairs in the 
orchestra whereby they cover the 
performer’s yearly salary. 

The All Star Concert Series, spon- 
sored by the Atlanta Music Club, 
presented programs by the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet, on Oct. 9 and 10; the 
Royal Philharmonic, on Nov. 7; the 
Charles L. Wagner Opera Company, 
in a performance of La Bohéme, on 
Oct. 24; and Kirsten Flagstad, on 
Nov. 29. 

The newly-organized Atlanta Opera 
Company, of which Mrs. Donald S. 
McClain is president, gave highly 
successful performances of Strauss’s 
Die Fledermaus, on Oct. 30 and 31, 
and Massenet’s Manon, on Nov. 1. 
They were presented in the Tower 
Theatre and sung in English. Richard 
Valenta was the producer and di- 
rector. Inge Manski Lundeen, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera and 
now living in Atlanta, appeared in 
Die Fledermaus, together with Edyth 
Blair, Edward Kane, and Lem Ed- 
monson. <A ballet group, headed by 
Pittman Corry and Karen Conrad, 
took part in the production. The prin- 
cipal singers in Manon included 
Frances Campbell Hughes, Mr. Ed- 
monson, and Douglas Moore. 

—HELEN KNox SPAIN 


Menotti Opera 
Embarks on Tour 


Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera The 
Consul ended an eight-month run at 
the Barrymore Theatre in New York 
on Nov. 4. The production embarked 
on a national tour in Boston on Nov. 
6, and it is scheduled to play in Bal- 
timore, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and Chicago. 


Kansas City 
Ensemble Starts 
Eighteenth Season 


Kansas City, Mo.—tThe pair of 
concerts given by the Kansas City 
Philharmonic in Music Hall on Oct. 
24 and 25 marked the beginning of 
the orchestra’s eighteenth season and 
of Hans Schwieger’s third as conduc- 
tor. The orchestra responded admir- 
ably to Mr. Schwieger’s exacting de- 
mands in a program that included 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony, Schu- 
mann’s Fourth Symphony, a Bach- 
Cailliet transcription, and a suite from 
Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier. A_ re- 
ceptive audience rewarded both con- 
ductor and orchestra with prolonged 
applause. 

The ensemble has a new assistant 
conductor in Henry Kerr Williams 
and a new concertmaster in Jascha 
Herzog. 

On Oct. 27 and 28, the orchestra 
presented the Boon ‘annual pair of 
free concerts sponsored by the Katz 
Drug Company in the arena of the 
Municipal Auditorium. Almost 25,000 
people attended on both occasions to 
hear a program from the Pop con- 
cert repertoire. Rose Bampton and 
Lauritz Melchior were the soloists. 

An all- Wagner program, with 
Helen Traubel as soloist, was offered 
by the Philharmonic on Nov. 7 and 
8. Mr. Schwieger directed inspired 
performances of operatic excerpts, 
and the soprano’s opulent voice was 
heard in portions of Tristan und 
Isolde and G6étterdam:nerung. 

The first concert ef each pair is 
broadcast in full under the sponsor- 
ship of the Kansas City Southern 
Lines, over station WHB. 

—BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
| Sal nl bn bb hb bbb lbh blll, 
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DANCE 


Mad Tristan in Final Week 
Of De Cuevas Ballet Season 





A juggling of bills in the final week 
of the first New York season of the 
Marquis de Cuevas’ Grand Ballet 
brought, on Nov. 22, a performance of 
Mad Tristan, as a final novelty from 
the company’s extensive and unfamil- 
iar repertoire. Subtitled in the pro- 
gram “the first paranoic ballet based 
on the eternal theme of love in death,” 
Mad Tristan followed Bacchanale and 
Labyrinth as the third collaboration 
between Salvatore Dali and Leonide 
Massine. The book is by Dali; the set- 
tings and costumes are by Dali; what 
there is of the choreography is by 
Massine. The score is made up of 
music from Wagner’s Tristan und 
Isolde, arranged (as the credit line 
read) by Ivan Boutnikoff. It was first 
produced by Ballet International in 
New York on Dec. 15, 1944, with 
Francisco Moncion as Tristan—mad. 

The De Cuevas production employed 
the original sets—necessarily, for 
without them there would be no ballet 

and from the purely visual point of 
view it was stunning indeed. What- 
ever suspicions (if that is not too 
weak a word) may be raised as to 
Dali’s artistic integrity, no one can 
effectively deny the vividness of his 
fancy, the skill of his draftsmanship, 
or the deplorable state of his sublimi- 
nal life. All are admirably displayed in 
Mad Tristan. It would take pages to 
detail the shrouds, wheelbarrows, slid- 
ing panels, human ships, disembodied 
hands, and other symbolistic parapher- 
nalia that are required. What little 
time has been left over from their 
manipulation is filled largely with an- 
guished movements by the hero, Isolde, 
and something called the Chimera of 
Isolde. There are also King Mark, 
Brangaene, a Flute Player (a skeleton 
who crawls over and under and in and 
out of Tristan to the tune of the shep- 


herd’s piping), a Hallucination of 
Ship, Spirits of Death, Spirits of 
Love, Ceremonial of Death, and Sol- 
diers. Anybody with a rudimentary ex- 
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perience of surrealistic art can fill in 
trom there; anybody else probably 
wouldn’t care. It is all good, clean, 
psychopathic fun, and is quite enter- 
taining to see, at least once. 

André Eglevsky, Ethery Pagava, 
and Marjorie Tallchief took the lead- 
ing roles, and Gustave Cloez conduct- 
ed an abominable performance of the 
score. The rest of the evening was 
taken up with repetitions of Les 
Biches, Salome, and Tragedy in 
Verona. 


Rosalia Chiadek, Dancer 
92nd Street YMHA, Nov. 27 


Under the auspices of the ee 
of International Education, A.N.T.. 
and Dance News, Rosalia Chiadek” 
well-known Viennese dancer, gave a 
solo recital at the Lexington Avenue 
YMHA for an invited audience, on 
Nov. 27. Miss Chladek is a member 
of the 1950 International Arts Pro- 
gram, administered by the Institute of 
International Education under a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. She 
has been studying and observing the 
dance in the United States. Miss 
Chladek has had a distinguished ca- 
reer in Europe, teaching at Hellerau 
and elsewhere. At the competition 
held by the Archives Internationales 
de la Danse in Paris, in 1932, when 
Kurt Jooss won first prize with The 
Green Table, a work by Miss Chladek 
took second prize. 

Her program was made up largely 
of character dances, employing music 
by Liszt, Medtner, and less known 
composers in the romantic tradition 
Among them were studies of two 
archangels, Michael the Fighter, and 
Lucifer the Outcast; episodes from 
the life of Mary, from her childhood 
to her assumption; and episodes from 
the life of Joan of Arc. Miss Chladek 
has a body of heroic mold, and she is 
a master of stylized gesture. Her 
dances on this program were curiously 
lacking in physical activity and vital- 
ity, and dwelt largely on the pictorial 
aspects of the characters rather than 
on their psychological motivation. 
There was something touchingly old 
fashioned about her choreography, yet 
it was dignified and valid according 
to its own lights. In such dances as 
Lucifer she made a vivid and compell- 
ing stage figure. Her accompanist 
was Arthur Kleiner, who also pro- 
vided the sonorously ingenious score 
for the dance based on the life of 
the Virgin. 
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New Recordings 
Of Bach Cantatas 


The recordings of four Bach can- 
tatas by the Bach Guild, issued by 
Vanguard, offer convincing proof that 
rightness of style, musical devotion 
and technical efficiency suffice to pro- 
vide satisfactory performances of these 
works, even though the achievements 
of the individual participating artists 
are not extraordinary. For these re- 
cordings the Bach Guild enlisted the 
Vienna Symphony and the Vienna 
Chamber Choir, with Jonathan Stern- 
berg conducting. Solo singers and 
instrumentalists include Rosl Schwai- 
ger, soprano; Lorna Sydney, alto; 
Hugues Cuénod, tenor; Alois Perners- 
torfer, bass; Karl Mayerhofer, obo- 
ist; Wilhelm Stracker, trumpet play- 
er; Kurt Rapf, organist; and Daniel 
Pinkham, cembalist. 

The Cantata No. 21, Ich hatte viel 
Bekitimmernis, is the most ambitious 
undertaking. It is creditably done. 
Mr. Sternberg’s tempos are broad, 
and the soloists sing with excellent 
diction and with an _ understanding 
of the religious fervor of the music. 
None of the voices is notable for 
beauty of tone or ease of production, 
but all of them are intelligently used. 


The chorus sings decisively, if a bit 
heavily in rapid passages. And the 
instrumental obbligatos are always in- 
tegrated with the musical texture as 
a whole. Mr. Pernerstorfer sings the 
tremendous bass solo in the Cantata 
No. 56, Ich will den Kreuzstab gerne 
tragen, with dignity. The other Can- 
tatas are No. 34, O Ewiges Feuer; 
No. 46, Schauet doch und sehet; and 
No. 104, Du Hirte Israel, Hére. All 


of them are magnificent music. We 


owe the Bach Guild cordial thanks 
for making them available They 
may be more masterfully performed 
in future recordings; but the impor- 


tant consideration is that we have 
them now in tasteful and stylistically 
scrupulous interpretations. 

R. S 


Mozart's Idomeneo 
In a Foreign Recording 


Mozart’s Idomeneo, an early opera 
seria now enjoying a bel: ited rediscov- 
ery, has been issued on three LP rec- 
ords by Mercury. The recerding was 
made in Europe by the soloists, or- 
chestra, and chorus of the Bavarian 


emcrP 


MARGOLIS 


152 West 57th Street, New York City. CO. 5-9155 


Hans 


score 


Radio under the direction of 
Altmann. The version of the 
employed is not the original, but a 
reworking made by Ermanno Wolf- 
Ferrari in 1931 for the Bavarian State 
Theatre. While the rearrangements 
and emendations of Wolf- Ferrari do 
no serious violence to Mozart's appar 
ent intentions, it is unfortunate that 
Mercury did not see fit to issue the 
work in the Urtext version—or at 
least in a form as nearly approaching 
it as that used by Boris Goldovsky’s 
Tanglewood production in 1948. It is 
doubly unfortunate that a decidedly 
provincial performance, marred by the 
rough-and-ready vocalism of . staff 
singers who sound as thougl 1 they had 
been overtaxing their voices in Wag- 
ner operas, should be allowed to rep- 
resent a work that is fully as exacting 
in its vocal and expressive require- 
ments as Don Giovanni. This release 
suggests that Mercury, and other dis- 
tributors as well, should think twice 


before thrusting a_half-satisfactory 
European recording onto the market 
merely for the sake of adda g a dis 
tinguished title to the list 

( > 
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New York City Ballet 


(Continued from page 6) 
ment of a serious theme, can now 
easily be merely annoying. 

Whether or not Prodigal Son is a 
consistent artistic product there is 
much striking movement in it, and 
Francisco Moncion danced the title 
role with power and fine control. 
Yvonne Mounsey, recently promoted 
to leading roles, was poised and con- 
vincing as the Temptress. Other solo 
roles were filled by Frank Hobi, Her- 
bert Bliss, Jillana, and Francesca 
Monsarra. 

The Guests, with its allusive plot 
line and precisely calculated use of 
space, was prin Se raggedly danced 
by the corps de ballet, but Maria 
Tallchief and Nicholas Magallanes 
were splendid in two of the leading 
roles. Frank Hobi also danced well, 
but lacked the strength of presence 
to make clear the antagonistic func- 
tion of the Host. 

Divertimento was given a delightful 
performance, with Leon Barzin con- 
ducting a particularly fine presentation 
of the Haieff score. The dancers, all 
excellent, were Miss Tallchief and 
Mr. Magallanes, Melissa Hayden and 
Mr. Hobi, Patricia Wilde and Roy 
Tobias, Tanaquil LeClercq and Mi- 
chael Maule, and Helen Kramer and 
Mr. Bolender. The evening closed 
with an equally fine performance of 
Bourrée Fantasque. In connection 
with the last two works, the emer- 
gence of Miss LeClercq as a real 
ballerina should be noted; the add- 
ed strength she has found for her 
arm and upper-body movements has 
added immeasurably to her effective- 


ness. 
—j, B, je 


Jinx, Nov. 24 


On Nov. 24, the New York City 
Ballet gave the season’s first perform- 
ance of Lew Christensen’s ballet, Jinx, 
which was originally created for Eu- 
gene Loring’s Dance Players in 1942. 
The work has been considerably re- 
vised since then, but it retains its 
original flavor and design. Francisco 
Moncion took the title role of the 
clown who is blamed for the bad luck 
that plagues the circus and is finally 
killed, only to return in spirit form 
to revenge himself. He conveyed 
both the pathos of the hated outcast 
and the malignity of the embittered 
introvert in a moving performance. 
Janet Reed and Harold Lang were 
perfect as the young Wirewalker and 
Equestrian who fall sacrifice to Jinx’s 
jealousy. Beatrice Tompkins, a bril- 
liantly gifted character dancer, made 
the Bearded Lady both tragic and 
comic ; and in the other roles, Barbara 
Bocher, Frank Hobi, Vida Brown, 
Barbara Walczak, Helen Kramer, 
Dorothy Dushock, and Michael Maule 
were all excellent. Christensen’s 
choice of Benjamin Britten’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Frank Bridge 
for the musical background of his 
work was a happy one. Jinx still 
needs tightening in the long sequence 
in which the dancers perform under 
the hypnotic spell of the clown’s 
ghost; and Jinx himself should have 
more movement. But it is a powerful 
conception, dramatically gripping in 
performance. 

Diana Adams and Tanaquil LeClereq 
were the soloists in George Balan- 
chine’s Symphonie Concertante, with 
Todd Bolender as their able partner 
in the second and third movements. 
Miss Adams danced exquisitely, with a 
strength, flowing line and lyric ease 
that made the most of Balanchine’s 
choreography. Miss LeClereq, who is 
fast losing the pertness of manner and 
little blemishes of style that used to 
detract from her virtuosic power, also 
gave a distinguished performance. Nor 
should the corps de ballet go without 
a word of praise for its great im- 
provement in this very difficult work. 
Symphonie Concertante remains an 
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annoyingly brittle and superficial 
choreographic treatment of one of Mo- 
zart’s noblest works, but its ingenuity 
of pattern and masterly craftsmanship 
are enhanced by the presence of Miss 
Adams in the cast, and the elegance 
with which the whole company now 
dances it. 

Maria Tallchief was transcendent 
as ever in the title role of Firebird, 
the final ballet of the evening. Leon 
Barzin conducted Firebird and Jinx, 
and Charles Blackman conducted Sym- 
phonie Concertante, in which Hugo 
Fiorato and Jack Braunstein were 
again the solo violinist and violist. 


—R. 


Le Baiser de la Fée, Nov. 28 
The New York City Ballet started 


the second week of its City Center 
engagement with a bill containing the 
premiere of George Balanchine’s re- 
vised choreography for Stravinsky’s 
Le Baiser de la Fée; the season’s 
first performance of the Frederick 
Ashton and Benjamin Britten ballet 
Illuminations; and a repetition of the 
familiar Symphony in C, in which 
Melissa Hayden took over brilliantly 
the assignment ordinarily allotted to 
Maria Tallchief. 

Neither Stravinsky’s gracious score, 
written in homage to Tchaikovsky nor 
Balanchine’s quasi-period choreogra- 


Christmas 


(Continued from page 5) 

the American public for the Sadler’s 
Wells Company’s full length revivals 
of The Sleeping Beauty and Swan 
Lake has been fully shared by the 
youthful contingent in the audiences. 

When, during its first season, Bal- 
let Theatre produced Adolph Bolm’s 
choreographic setting of Prokofieff’s 
Peter and the Wolf, in 1940, it prompt- 
ly solved the problem of providing 
the repertoire with an ideal work 
for children’s performances. Since 
then, Jerome Robbins’ sailor ballet, 
Fancy Free, has proved enormously 
popular with juvenile audiences, as 
well as with the adult public (for 
slightly different reasons). Cowboy 
ballets have also proved helpful in 
winning the interest of children. Eu- 
gene Loring’ s Billy the Kid, and Ag- 
nes De Mille’s Rodeo, both set to 
vivid scores by Aaron Copland, have 
lured many a devotee of the Lone 
Ranger to the theatre. 


ODERN dance has also produced 

many works of specific appeal 
to children. Charles Weidman’s Fa- 
bles for Our Time, based on 
James Thurber’s cartoons and dia- 
logue, and his hilarious satire of the 
silent movies, Flickers, have no age- 
limit in their humorous appeal. Mar- 
tha Graham’s Punch and the Judy, 
and Every Soul Is a Circus have 
made young as well as older spectators 
laugh at their wicked digs at common 
human foibles. And such dances as 
Sophie Maslow’s Folksay, Dustbowl 
Ballads, and The Village I Knew, 
are universal in their appeal. 

The increasing interest in folk mu- 
sic in this generation has also brought 
thousands of children into our concert 
halls. Anyone who has ever attended 
one of Burl Ives’s young people’s 
concerts can testify to the rapt inter- 
est and eagerness to participate that 
the audiences feel. The folk-music 
element in the scores of Roy Harris, 
Aaron Copland, like the reflections of 
popular music in the work of Leonard 
Bernstein and Mare Blitzstein, has 
been a means of winning attention 
for music that might otherwise have 
been shunned as “high hat” or too 
modern. George Gershwin’s hold over 
the public endures, despite the fact 





phy for Le Baiser de la Fée was 
actually a novelty, despite various 
changes in design and mounting. Bal- 
anchine conceived his version of the 
ballet—originally done by Bronislava 
Nijinska for Ida Rubinstein in 1928— 
for the American Ballet in 1937. In 
1940 the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
took the work into its repertory as a 
vehicle for Alexandra Danilova and 
André Eglevsky; in 1946 the same 
company revived it, with Frederic 
Franklin as the Bridegroom and 
Maria Tallchief and Marie-Jeanne 
(who created the role with the Amer- 
ican Ballet) alternating as the Fairy. 
The attenuated plot, it will be remem- 
bered, deals with the effect of a magic 
kiss implanted by the Fairy on a baby, 
the force of which causes him when 
the Fairy returns twenty years later, 
to de rt his bride in favor of a life 
of bliss off in the clouds with the 
Fairy. 

In devising the choreography for 
this tale drawn from Hans Christian 
Andersen, Balanchine sought to paral- 
lel Stravinsky’s nostalgia by making 
the ballet a modern evocation of the 
style of Marius Petipa, the great 
maitre de ballet of the Russian Im- 
perial Ballet in the days of Tchaikov- 
sky. This tone, created by both 
archaisms of style and aloofness of 
performance, is preserved in the 1950 
revival. 3ut either the ballet has 
changed or this reviewer has. This 
time the warmth of sentiment and 
charm of communication were gone 
that had seemed to emerge from these 


Coppelia (here with Alexandra 
Danilova) is a ballet enjoyed 


by both children and adults 


that his music is as “old-fashioned” 
as the classics, from the viewpoint of 
the devotees of be-bop and other fads 
in popular music. 

Although it is at Christmas time 
that the countless pageants, carol serv- 
ices, and other musical celebrations 
give children a predominant role in 
the musical scene, they are no longer 
banished or neglected in any phase of 
our musical life. An imposing reper- 
toire of children’s music, much of it 
still lamentably unknown to old-fash- 
ioned teachers, has been built up by 
contemporary masters. Children’s con- 
certs are a regular part of the seasons 
of many of our leading musical or- 
ganizations. The schools are becom- 
ing increasingly ambitious in their mu- 
sical undertakings. With the grow- 
ing democratization of music, stuf- 
finess and snobbery are waning in 
our musical life. Today people go 
to the opera in their everyday clothes 
to enjoy the music, instead of dress- 
ing up for a glorified social circus- 
parade with a musical background. 
Children drop by the Museum of 
Modern Art on their way home from 
school as casually as they might go 
to a movie. Only in this way can 
we be sure that art will hold its 
own, even under duress. 


self-conscious formalities on eariier 
occasions, to be replaced by a brittle- 
ness and an air of cold intellectual 
calculation that removed the work 
very far from the Petipa spirit. It 
was well danced by Maria Tallchief 
and Nicholas Magallanes in the cen- 
tral roles, but everything seemed arid 
and precious. 

Illuminations, on the other hand, 
was a complete success on its re-entry 
into the repertoire, unless one were 
of a mind to split hairs about the ex- 
tent to which Ashton has penetrated 
into the Rimbaud poems that furnish 
the text for Britten’s music. Cecil 
Beaton’s designs—rich, not to say 
lush—and Jean Rosenthal’s lighting 
(an incomparable advantage in this 
case) emphasize the spectacular ele- 
ments of the work so effectively that 
any search for inner meanings seems 
beside the point. 

The ballet is a series of nine dream- 
like sequences, in which such genre 
figures as a postman, a chimney sweep, 
and two coachmen mingle successfully 
with a king, a queen, and a bishop 
as decorative characters embellishing 
the focal triangle of the Poet, Sacred 
Love, and Profane Love. Mr. Magal- 
lanes, who had a busy evening, gave 
a consistent and sensitive performance 
as the Poet. Diana Adams, as Sacred 
Love, and Melissa Hayden, as Pro- 
fane Love, danced with a virtuosity 
that was always turned to expressive 
ends. The Britten songs, intended for 
a tenor, were rather feebly sung by 
a soprano, Angelene Collins. 

—C. S. 


The Duel, Nov. 29 


Three ballets were danced for the 
first time this season in the New 
York City Ballet’s Nov. 29 program 
—William Dollar’s The Duel, George 
Balanchine’s Orpheus, and the joint 
product of Balanchine and Jerome 
Robbins, Jones Beach. Divertimento, 
repeated from previous programs, and 
with Maria Tallchief and Nicholas 
Magallanes as the leading dancers, 
completed the bill. 

In The Duel, Francisco Moncion 
replaced Mr. Dollar in the leading 
male role for the first time. Strong 
and lithe in appearance as the horse- 
man Tancred, he danced well until 
the final pas de deux, when he had 
several awkward moments as Melissa 
Hayden’s partner. Miss Hayden's 
dancing throughout the role of Clor- 
inda was extraordinarily brilliant and 
dramatic, and she achieved moments 
of real pathos during the death scene. 
The other three dancers were Walter 
Georgov, Michael Maule, and Shaun 
O’Brien. 

The ballet entered the company’s 
repertoire last spring. In it Dollar 
has made an earnest attempt to 
stylize in dance terms a_ difficult 
theme, fighting on horseback, but the 
result still seems choreographically 
thin, monotonously literal, and un- 
imaginative. In addition, Raffaello de 
Banfield’s score is a vulgar patch- 
work of clichés. 

The casting of the leading roles 
in Orpheus involved no new names. 
It included Nicholas Magallanes as 
Orpheus, Francisco Moncion as _ the 
Dark Angel, Maria Tallchief as Eury- 
dice, Brooks Jackson as Apollo, Bea- 
trice Tompkins as the leading Fury, 
and Tanaquil LeClercq as the leading 
Bacchante. The performance was, 
on the whole, excellent. 

Jones Beach, also new last spring, is 
frothy in too stereotyped and obvious 
a way to be much fun after an initial 
viewing. The company looks very 
handsome in its Jantzen bathing suits 
and trunks, and there are pleasant 
choreographic moments provided by 
the Rescue pas de deux and the jit- 
terbug duet in the Hot Dogs move- 
ment. The former was nicely danced 
by Miss LeClercq and Mr. Magal- 
lanes, and the latter very nimbly and 
engagingly by Miss Hayden and 
Harold Lang. 

-R. E. 
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Elena Nikolaidi visits Hollywood and chats with Pierre Fournier (center) arriving at the airport ga Between organ concerts in London, E. Power Biggs 
Dan Dailey on a set at Twentieth Century-Fox in Sao Paulo, Brazil, for a series of concerts takes his wife to view the Houses of Parliament 





Fee 


J. Werner F David M. Mille 
Maria Augusta Trapp is welcomed to Salzburg, as the Trapp Family Sujata and Asoka, Oriental dancers, lend an exotic note to Hollywood, 
Singers return to their old home for the first time in ten years 


as they pay their respects to Charles Laughton and Elsa Lanchester 





Ce 
Masher and Ziegler 
Dorothy Sarnoff and Robert Lawrence, conductor 
of the Phoenix Symphony, admire the weaving of 
a Navajo Indian woman on an Arizona reservation 


Charles Munch and Suzanne Danco rehearse Ravel's 
Shéhérazade in Aix-en-Provence. The soprano will 
make her American debut in Cincinnati on Feb. 16 


Yara Bernette, pianist gives a hand to her two 
sons, Claudio and Sergio, as they ride on top 
of a stone elephant at their home at Sao Paulo 





PAIGHT = ARTLIANT = BOX-OFFICE! 


Millions have paid millions to hear the gay melodious TT Rodgers and Hammerstein 
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